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PREFACE. 


These olemontary Lectures on the Philosophy of Reli¬ 
gion. have been delivered and published muiiily in tho 
hope that they may prove in some measure helpful to 
those persons who have ceased to see in an external, 
miraoulously-attosted Revelation a sutisfaetory founda¬ 
tion for Religious Belief, and are seeking a rational 
basis for faith which shall bo in harmony with that 
general theory bf the cosmos to which the soundest 
science and philosophy of our time appear to lend the 
strongest support. In this respect, accordingly, the pre¬ 
sent volume may, perhaps, bo found of some service as 
an introduction to fur more elaborate and important 
works, such as are Dr. Martinoau’s two treatisoi, “A 
Study of Religion,” and “Tho Boat of Authority in 
Religion,” 

While recent books, on religious philosophy from an 
“orthodox” standpoint (such as Dr. Fairhairu’s erudite 
and thoughtful treatise on “The Place of Christ in 
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Modem Tteology”) represent all that is deepest and 
most precious in both Ethics and Religion as derived 
from an abnormal and -wholly exceptional diseldsuro 
made to humanity through the Incarnation of the Second 
Person of a tri-une Godhead, the aim in those Lectures 
is to find a natural and rational ground for Theism in 
the normal self-consciousness of mankind. Ilcnoo, while, 
it is maintained in this volume that the Incarnation or 
felt Immanence of God in man’s rational, ethical stod 
spiritual nature is the only solid foundation of a satis- 
fying theistic faith, the Incarnation here contended for, 
though, in my view, most completely manifested in the 
personality and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, is by no 
means peculiar to him, but is, in its essence, the intrinsic 
property and highest privilege of all rational souls. 
Accordingly, I heartily accept Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
happy characterization of Jesus as the “ greatest rell^oui 
genius” of our race, but I give to that expression a 
breadth of meaning, and carry it out to logical issues, 
which Dr. Abbott, and his confreres of the neo-nrthodo.x 
school, are evidently, at present, quite unprepared to 
endorse. 

The philosophical writers whose works have had the 

• ■ rv' . 

gT0atest influence on the composition of these Lootures ute 
Dr. James Martineau and the late Prof. Hermann Lotee * 
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and the position of these two distinguished thinkers 
on the basal question of the Freedom of tho Will is 
accepted and expounded. On some points, howt^ver, of 
which tho more important arc, (1) tho exact relation of 
God’s direct Causality to physicul plnmonn'iia, and (2) 
tho question why our Ethical Ideals are felt to carry 
i with them an absolute authority, there will be found 
some difference, though, I think, of only a supcrRrtial 
character, htdweon Dr. Miirtinoati’s views and those s('t 
forth in Lectunss VI. and VII.; an<l my treatment of 
the “problem of evil” doviutes in sormi dt‘gree from 
that skotchod in Sections 70—74 of Lotzts’s 
der Rr.l!(jion^fj)hi.l(m>pIii(\ A Lcotnro has hoim devot(id to 
the criticism of tliat form of la^ligious philosophy known 
as Absolute Idealism, or ir<'ge,liaiusm j and though for 
the reasons there given I feel myself utterly unable to 
accept that system as a whole, I am well aware that I 
owe much to the writings of T. 11. Green and of tho 
gifted brothers Caird, as Wfdl as to tho privih'ge of 
personal converse with some of tho younger momhers of 
this interesting and influential pdiilosophii^al fraternity. 
Hie general theory of tho universe';, which links togtilher 
the subjects of the several Lectures, agrees in tlie main 
with that which is proSentod in such fascinating sl»po 
in Lotze’s Mikrokomm. 
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I gladly avail myself of these prefatory words to give 
expression to my grateful sense of twofold indebted¬ 
ness to the Hibbert Trustees, first, for the groa| and 
timely advantages I enjoyed, many years ago, as a 
Hibbert Scholar and Fellow, and now again for the 
valued opportunity of offering this small contribution 
towards the study of a difficult and inij)or|:aiit subject. 

CHARLES B. UPTON. 


Littlemore, 
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Leotiirk I. 


NATURE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


Tub aim of the previous Lectures which have heen 
(lelivorod under tlio auspices of the Ilibhcrt Trustees 
differs in one very important respect from the aim of the 
present course. Eeligion has heen discussed hy my pre¬ 
decessors in this Lectureship mainly as an interesting 
phase of anthropology j and in their deeply interesting 
and important descriptions and analyses of the chief forms 
which religious belief has assumed, they have not been 
culled upon to attempt any settlement of the question 
whether these beliefs rest upon a permanent basis in 
human nature, or whether they are merely transient fea¬ 
tures in the course of man’s mental career, which, though 
incidental to the lower stages of intellectual development, 
are, as culture advances, discovered to bo baseless, and so 
gradually loosen their hold on reflective minds. Several 
of the Ilibbort Lectures, especially those by Prof. Max 
Muller, -Prof, Kuenen, Dr. Hatch, and Count D’Alviolla, 
do contribute most valuable aids towards an affirmative 
answer to the plulosoplucal question, but the nature of 
their specific tasks prevented them from making thi^'the 
central object of interest. In the present course, on the 
other hand, the lecturer is culled upoib to make it his 
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I. NATTJEB OP RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


primary business to examine what ground there is for 
maintaining that these various beliefs contain within 
them some elements of permanent truth which sotind 

ifS 

culture in no way tends to undermine and efface, but 
simply to separate from the aceidonfal and transiimt 
concomitants which in the earlier stages of human his¬ 
tory, to a large extent, conceal and distort the essential 
and indestructible factors of religious experimiee. 

It is obvious that the condition of ojiininn at present 
predominant in the cultured and critical class is not 
very favourable to the awakonmont of any warm aod 
wide-spread interest in such cnterprizes as that in which 
we are now about to engage. For many reasons, and 
among others the present engrossing interest in physical 
and sociological phenomena, metaphysical and theolo¬ 
gical thinking is for the nonce under a cloud, and 
there is a widely diffused impre^ssion that this is no 
merely temporary eclipse, but rather the indication of 
approaching extinction. Bcligions as historieal matters, 
as curious phases in the history of speculative ideas 
which have once deeply influenced mankind, are no 
doubt subjects about which even seientiflo and positivist 
thinkers delight to hear and to read. The study of the 
origin and growth of psychological illusions is always 
fascinating, and it is pleasant to think that our more 
illumined minds have oomplotoly liberated themselves 
from these hallucinations, which still mislead loss enlight¬ 
ened spirits. Around the post-nKi^em dissection of defunct 
religions a crowd of curious spectators is sure to gather; 
but he who in the present day still vouturos to maintain 
^ that religious h(Slief, so far from being either defunot or 
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moribund, is an mdestructiblo and indispensable element 
in all healthy and progressive social life, must expect at 
the present time to bo passed by as the dull repeater of 
an outworn tale. Evolution is the key to the solution of 
all problems, and mental evolution is, in defiance of its 
etymological meaning, popularly interpreted to mean the 
mode by which the lowest states of mind, such as senr 
pation, so combine as to become transformed into the 
nghest ideas and emotions. Thus religious beliefs are 
traced back to no higher sources than human hopes and 
tears, and to tho credulous transformation of gratifyiiv^ 
imaginations into objective and solid realities. 

A little refleotioii, however, will, I tliink, siifilce to 
make this account of tho origin of religious belief appear 
somewhat questionable. Evolution, both etymologically 
and rationally, means the passage into explicitness of that 
which was before implicit, and tliereforo affords not tho 
slightest ground for the alleged conversion of a lower 
stage of consciousness into one intrinsically higher. If 
religion really grows out of personal hopes and fears, it 
can reach no higlior level and exercise no higher potency 
•han such as these individual hopes and fears can ('xplaiu 
and justify. It cannot, however, be denied tliat tho first 
impression made on tho critical observer liy tho hetero¬ 
geneous and often grotesque or repulsive forms of theo¬ 
logical belief and practice which tho study of comparative • 
religion discloses, is that there is nothing in these roli- 
pous phenomena which Tmay not be accounted for by the 
interaction of selfish fears' and cravings, and of those 
. anciful conceptions of tlie presence and activity of invi¬ 
sible powers which naturally arise in tTm pre-sciontific . 

1 ! 2 
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mind. And this idea, that religion has no loftier soureo 
than human passions and human fancies, is apt to he 
confirmed when it is noticed that religions whi^h in 
their early stage presented some attractive and <'nnohling 
features, often become transformed at a later date into 
gross and debasing superstitions. 

Still even in its corruptions religious faith exercises 
such a powovfTil influence over the character and will of 
its votaries, and calls forth in them at times such emotional 
fervour and such readiness to sacrifice laTsonal interests, 
that the conclusion seems inevitable that there must be 
some deeper spring in human nature than ];)erHonal hopes 
and fears, which religion, even in its least rational and 
beautiful forms, has power to set in action. Th<^ super¬ 
ficial aspect of popular religions affords no adecpiato 
explanation of the influence which these religions oxert. 
In the present day, for instance, the religious appeals 
made by earnest Salvationists on tlie one liand, and by 
sacerdotal pretensions and ornate ceremonial in ritualistic 
churches on the other, appear vastly irrational and oven 
childish to a critical and unsympathetic observer; and 
yet there can he no question that there is awak('ntHl in 
connection with these illogical appeals and with this sen¬ 
suous imagery a previously latent psychical force, which 
in many cases kindles in the worshipptu's a quite new 
moral enthusiasm, and gives to the character and <!oiuluct 
a decidedly higher and nobler tone. Now the spiritual 
energy which is thus liberated ch the worsbippor.s by the 
impassioned orthodox preacher or the imposingly appa- 
felled priest, m wholly unaccounted for by either the 
dogmas of the one or the sesthetio ritualism of the other: 
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nay, further, these very dogmas and rites generally mis¬ 
direct in part the energy which they set free, and to no 
sraall^ extent turn it into unlovely and uncharitable 
channels; nevertheless the power summoned into exist¬ 
ence is a very real one, and it is a power which, so far 
from being a mere compound of personal interests, is the 
principle of all others which on occasion proves compotont 
to hold in cheek and even to entirely overcome the most 
urgent personal claims. 

And not only is this natural religious potency in 
human nature the only adeipuite explanation of the great 
influence of theological doctrines and forms which in 
themselves seem almost beneath tho notice of the calm 
and rational observer, but tliis same religiosity manifests 
its indestructible and irrepressible character just as cer¬ 
tainly whenever an attempt is made to ignore its exist¬ 
ence and to treat human nature as consisting of nothing 
more than sensations elaborated by association and logical 
judgment, It is a commonplace remark that tho human 
mind ever tends to rebound from the extreme of mate¬ 
rialistic negation to that of over-credulous acceptance of 
alleged mysteries and miracles; and tho passage from 
the most thoroughgoing secularism to tho most unques¬ 
tioning acceptance of tho wonders of spiritualism and 
theosophy, of which we have in the present day some 
notable examples, is only a particular illustration of tho 
universal truth that tho human mind never remains long 
satisfied with the informjrtion which the mero senses and 
intellect can supply, but inevitably socks some forin of 
expression and satisfaction for that consciousness (tf per¬ 
sonal relation with the non-phomononal Shd tho universal 
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wMeh in some form will assert itself in the mind and 
heart of man. What, then, is this mysterious element in 
iraman nature which finds a strange satisfaction and an 
of emotional and moral power in public and private 
devotions, and in dogmas and rituals which are often in¬ 
trinsically inconsistent and irrational, and quite powerless 
to justify themselves in the face of intelligent criticism ? 
Why is it that when, as was the case in this country in 
the eighteenth century, and in the Illuminism of France 
and the Aufklarung of Germany, common sense and 
eriticisiB, revolting from eeeles^stical pretensions and 
theological absurdities, have succeeded in rationalizing 
everything, and in emptying religious faith of every ingre¬ 
dient which the critical imderstanding cannot endorse,— 
why is it, I ask, that this condition of things, in which 
the spirit of the time confines its attention to physical 
and psychological phenomena, and rejects all faith which 
cannot be traced back to this sensational source, is invari¬ 
ably short-lived, and a Wesley in England or a Schleier- 
raacher in Germany soon finds crowds eager to imbibe a 
fresh and richer supply of that mystical faith in the invi¬ 
sible central Mind and Heart of the universe, apart from 
which the soul feels a craving which will not for long 
together leave it at rest ? 

Why was it, in like manner, that in Borne, when 
rationalism had so discredited the old religion that, as 
we are told, a state soothsayer could hardly repress a 
when he met in the street a brother official, Heo- 
with its spiritual ecstacies, and Orphic and 
^Bteries with their theurgic rites, flowed into 
capital to fill the aching void; and why is it 
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now in this country, when one-sided soiontifio study and • 
philosophical agnosticism have divested a largo proportion 
of thjnkers of anything approaching to religious faith, 
that psychical research, with its eager study of ghost- 
stories, and clairvoyance, spiritualism and theosophy, 
indicate the presence of a most eager desire to discover 
some occult method of getting behind the veil of visible 
and tangible phenomena, and so attaining living contact 
with some transcendental spiritual presence? Surely 
the explanation of this vital connection between atheistic 
nc^gation and thoosopliio credulity in both ancient and 
modern times, is to bo found in the fact that human 
insight and interest cannot bo couiiued to tlio tinito 
disclosures of the senses, but that there is in the human 
spirit, in an implicit or explicit condition, an inner sense 
of relationship to an invisible Presence and Power. 

My endeavour in these Lectures will bo to indicate 
what is the rational ground of that first-hand faith in 
the supersensual, which, though it may be repressed or 
stifled for a while either by philosophical scepticism or 
by ecchisiastical formalism, inevitably and speedily begins 
to re-assort itself in a form which, by reason of the 
violence of the ro-aotion, is often exaggerated and in 
part irrational. Is this religious faith an integral and 
perennial factor in the constitution of human nature, or is 
it a temporary phase in mental development, which, like 
the belief in alchemy and astrology, begins to decay and 
disappear as philosophi(3«,l and soiontifio insight broadens 
and deepens ? In other words, we have to inquire whe¬ 
ther religious faith is capable of surviving and thriviug 
in the pure atmosphere of clear soiontiEo tliinkiug and „ 
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philosopHcal reflection. Our first business, then, will 
be to form some definite idea of the essential nature of 
this religious belief, which finds such varied expj^ssion 
both in history and in speculative thought. 

It will, however, facilitate our inquiry if, before con¬ 
sidering the several definitions which have been given of 
religion, we inquire whether the scientific and philo¬ 
sophical conception of the cosmos to which our present 
culture has attained, affords any primd-facie probability 
in favour of the doctrine that human knowledge and 
human belief are not essentially confined to the sphere 
of physical and psychological phenomena, but have to 
do also with the central ground and cause in which these 
phenomena have their basis and their unification. The 
successive stages of human culture are broadly distin¬ 
guished by the circumstance that some are predominantly 
analytic and others predominantly synthetic. A gene¬ 
ration or two ago the analytic tendency was' in the 
ascendant; to-day, the synthetic rules. The analytic 
mmd fixes on the ultimate individualities which it 
reaches in the course of analysis as the truly real and 
the truly important feature of the universe. It is this 
tendency which gives rise to atomic explanations of the 
cosmos in science and philosophy, and to extreme indi¬ 
vidualism in sociology and politics. The synthetic mind, 
on the other hand, delights to concentrate its interest on 
the universal principles which are found to be immanent 
inwall the individuals, and to iMite the individuals into 
larger wholes or systems. In science and philosophy, 
this tendency engenders extreme monistic theories of 
the universe, either materialistic or idealistic, which treat 
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what are usually called individuals as merely phases in 
the successive manifestation of one solf-suhsistent being, 
and t!^erefor.e as having no proper independent selfhood 
or individuality; and in the sphere of politics it seeks to 
realize that socialistic ideal in which the free initiative 
of individuals is suppressed and replaced by the dominant 
pressure of the social whole. The conflict botwoon these 
two tendencies of thought always leads at length to the 
conclusion that the truth lies neither in an extreme in¬ 
dividualism nor in an all-absorbing univorsalism, but 
rather in the constant recognition and re-adjustmont of 
the claims of both. No real o-vistonce, bo it a physic-al 
atom or a rational soul, appears to bo capable of intel¬ 
ligible explanation, unless wo asstane that in its nature 
individuality and universality inst'parably blond. 

In the present condition of our knowledge^, wo can only 
speculate as to the ultimate constitution of the physical 
Tiniverse; but various considerations render it not alto¬ 
gether improbable that the monads or centres of force 
into which scientific research resolves the universe, 
are not merely modes of the being or will of the solf- 
subsistent ground of all things, but have themselves 
an elementary measure of “selfhood” or individual¬ 
ity. But be this as it may, when wo ascend from inor¬ 
ganic to organic being, we find in the lowest forms, and 
still more in those higher organisms in which we sec 
evidence of feeling and consciousness, an increasing 
amount of apparently s5^f-initiatod activity; and we are 
led to the conclusion that the end of evolution is^'tlie 
production of beings whoso individuality shall bo so reul 
that, as in the case of man, they shall noronly consciously.. 
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determine their own action, but shall he able to contrast 
their own existence with the existence of other finite 
beings, and thus to attain an increasing insight into the 
character of the universe of which they appear to form 
a part. We thus come to regard the univei-se, with 
all its modes of matter, force and consciousness, as the 
form in which the Eternal God calls into (;xis((‘nce, by 
a partial self-sundering, it would soeni, of llis own 
essential being, this universe of centres of energy and 
personal selves, which some philosopliors, such as Hegel, 
designate as the Son of God. But in this self-suudur- 
ing in which the Supremo Being eternally gton'ratcH a 
cosmos in one aspect distinct from Himself, only rational 
souls possessed of freedom of will are gifted with tliat 
high degree of individuality which consti tutes them truly 
“other” than the Eternal, and st> cai)ablo of standing in 
moral and spiritual relations to Him. 

But it is of the highost importance to observe that no 
dependent or created (aisteiujc's, whether tliey ho the 
centres of energy which soionco investigates, or such high 
individualities as self-conscious souls, can bo regarded as 
having a separate existence wholly sundcrtMl from thoir 
supreme source. Even in the oaso of man, tho separation 
from the Eternal which constitutes his personal individual¬ 
ity is only a partial one; and ovory moment of our lives 
our personality depends for its (!xis((uice and its several 
activities just as much on that side of our being by 
! which we still remain indivisibly'unitod with tho Etomal, 
ai on that other side of our being in which we truly say 
%© have a will of our own. Apart from that theorotioal 
and praotioal reason which raunifests itself in all souls 
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alike as self-conscioiisncss awakens, no knowledge of 
nature, no inti'.rcluingo of ideas between human minds, 
no consciousness of moral authority, no possession of the 
spirit by di vine love, would bo possible to man. I'erpctual 
unity witli Him in whom wo live and move and have our 
being is as essential to all rational thought, to all moral 
ideals, to all divine affection, as our partial sundoi-ing 
from Him, the soparaiiou of our wills from the Divine 
Will, is essential to all moral freedom and all personal 
relationship bcstwceix tlio soul and God. And as this 
partial unity with, and partial separation from, the Eternal 
is the condition of intolligomt eommuuiun of man with 
man, and of man with natux’o, so likewise in the case of 
physical atoms and physical objects no dynamic! relations 
between thorn are coacoivuhlo, apart from the su[iposi- 
tiou that every monad or ultimate priiici[jl('. of what wo 
call matter is still on the inner side of its being in con¬ 
tinuous union with that Universal and Solf-subsistont 
Being out of whom in part it (unerges. 

Hermann Lotsse argues with groat force that the appa¬ 
rent action of atom on atom, and body on body, is wholly 
unaccountable if we regard the ultimate olomonts of matter 
as simply isolated oxistoncos existing side by side in space. 

It is not intelligible, he says, that a change in the inner 
states of one atom or monad shotdd ne(‘,esi«irily bo followed 
by a change in the inner states of contiguous atoms if 
the several atoms were wholly independent existences. 
Looked at from the outside, nature, even to the scientific 

HI 

vision, seems to resolve itself into a pluralism of ultimate 
indestructible existences, and both common sense and 
science speak of these elements as influencing one another. * 
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Tliaa tliiligs are supposed to exercise wbafc is called a 
‘^transeiiut” action or causality, -whereby the one pro- 
i«fts out of iiself an intermediate something which effects 
a ehaijgo in other things. But it is impossible to form 
any rational conception of this supposed efidcient influ¬ 
ence, this intermediate something, -which has no inde¬ 
pendent existence of its own, but which, if it passes from 
one Ixxiv t.j another, must in the transition state be the 
pr • of neither. It follows, therefore, that thongh 
atoms and bodies appear to be isolated co-existences in 
this isolation and seeming independence 

of emdh other is only an appearance; for the reciprocal 
cawmiity by which all these atoms and bodies are linked 


inevitably forces us to the conclusion that, 
deeper than the apparent spatial distance and division, 
there is a mefrirhy^ical unity, or, in other words, that 
the »dlf-snfeistent cr^tive ground of all finite existence 


dow not wholly separate Himself from any one of the 
plnrality of dependent energies or beings into which He 
differ^rntmte-s Himself; and therefore, as every finite atom 
mnl still remains, as regards a part of its nature, 
ia pn^TMhb nnion with its self-subsistent ground and 
soaree, this common relation to the Self-suhsistent One 
affords the true explanation of the metaphysical unity 
of the CMKCS, ana also of the possibility of reciprocal 
ectn-n of the monads of nature on each other, and ol 
reeti^octd action of the finite mind on nature, and of 

tha-nost recent sofence and 
Ifc^hy appear to assort at once a real plnralism or 
in the world of finite beines hot Ttn 

■»««»» a deeper moniam. The EtemaWho differen- 
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tiates Ilis own self-subsistcnt energy into the infinite 
variety of finite existences is still immanent and living 
in eviji-y one of these dependent modes of being; and it 
is because all finite or created beings are only partially 
individual, and still remain in vital union with their 
common ground, that it becomes iiossiblo for them through 
the medium of this common ground to act dynamically 
on each other; and it is for the same reason that those 
finite beings such ns man, who have attained to self- 
consciousness, are able to enter into intcdhictual, moral 
and spiritual relations both witli other mtional finite 
minds and also with the Eternal Being with whom 
their own existence is in some measure indivisibly con¬ 
joined. In support of this conclusion that no satisfactory 
account can be given either of nature or humanity whi«‘h 
does not do justice at once to the individualism or 
pluralism, the reality of which lends infinite interest to 
nature and to human history, and also to the divine 
monistic ground, or God, in which all this variety finds 
its source, its unification, and its capacity for interaction 
and mutual understanding, the following passage from 
Lotze’s Mdaphysic'^ deserves careful consideration: 

“In the course of our (‘(nisi<l(trat,ion of the wurhl, \vc were led 
at the outset to the notion of u plurality of Things. Thuir multi¬ 
plicity aconnd to ofTcr the. most convenient (‘xiiliniat.ioii for tlie 
c(pnilly great innltiiilieity of appeaninceB. Then the impulse to 
become acquainted with the uncomlitionod Being which must 
lie at the foundation of thjs process of the eonditioned, was the 
oceasiou of our aaerihing tins uncimditioiied Being without^us- 
lucion to the very multiplicity of elements which wc found to 
exist. If we stopped short of assigning to every reality a pure 

^ I m. 
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Being that could dispense with all relations to other beings, yet, 
even while allowing relations, wo did not give up the independ¬ 
ence of things as against each other which wo assumed to begin 
with. It was as so many indopendent unities that we stfpposed 
them to enter into such peculiar relations to each other as com¬ 
pelled their self-sufficing natures to act and re-act upon each 
other. But it was impossible to state in wliat this transition 
from a state of isolation to nic.lupliysical comltination might 
consist, and it remained a standing couti’adictiou that Things 
having no dcpundcnco on cacli other should yet enter into sncli 
a relation of dependence as each to concern itself with the other. 
This prejudice must bo given up. There cannot bo a multi¬ 
plicity of independent things, but all elements, if n'-ciproeal 
action is to be possible between them, must be regarde.d us parte 
of a single real Being. The riuralism with which our view of 
the world began has to give place to a Monism, throngli which 
the ‘ transeiiut’ operation, always uniutelligililc, passes into an 
‘ immanent’ operation.” 


Lotzo’s theory of tiro xinivcrso is of (jspooiul value for 
our present purpose, se(uug that in him, pi-ohubly in a 
higher degree tluin in any other recumt thinkm-, high 
faculty and achievcnieut in the region of physical soioiKio 
wore conjoined with an equally high faculty and culturo 
in the sphere of philosophy. We may then, I think, 
with some confidence assume that the highor thought of 
our timo discerns that no scientific account of the uni¬ 
verse based on the study of particular things and events 
can bo intelligible and udetpiato, if it does not nmognizo 
as immanent in the plurality of atoms and of souls the 
prosimco and causality of the Etehiul Bolf-snbsistont One, 
God then, or the nltimato sonivio and groimd of dopondent 
existences, is prosont as the basis and explanation of all 
• mutual dynamic action alike in the inorganic world and 
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in solf-conscious spirits; but in the case of self-conscious 
beings He is also immanent as the necessary pre-condition 
of all knowledge, of an intelligent inter-communication 
between mind and mind, and mind and nature. Without 
the living presence of the universal and the eternal 
principles of thought and of msthetic and ethical ideals, 
neither genuine knowledge, nor genuine morality, nor 
genuine spiritual love, is possible or conceivable. Unless 
the universal ground of all beings revealed its universal 
nature in each self-consciousness, man’s nature could not 
be rational, but would bo no more than blind feeling, 
wholly incapable of recognizing its relation to other 
beings and to the primal source of all dependent.being. 
The very fact that the solf-conscious soul is capable of 
rising above itself, of comparing itself with other selves, 
and of passing judgment on its own character, is of itself 
proof positive that that which is not finite and particular, 
but is infinite and universal, is immanent within it; and 
it is this universal element which by its presence kindles 
that very light of reason in virtue of which the finite 
soul is enabled to enter into cognitive and sympathetic 
relations with the otlicr energies and souls which owe 
their existence to the same primal source. 

I have dwelt at, I fear, somewhat tedious length on this 
question as to what is the general tlieory of the universe 
(the Weltanschauung, as the Gormans term it) which in the 
present day most recommends itself to cultivated minds. 
We entered, you will reni»mbor, on tliis impiiry with tlie 
object of learning whether, what wo now see reason to 
accept as the most satisfactory account of the nature of 
the cosmos of matter and mind, suggestsliho possibility, 
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or even the probability, that this religious belief, ■which 
we have seen to have been hitherto so influential and 
irrepressible an element in human nature and human 
society, has a permanent foundation in the very nature 
of things, and therefore, amid aU the evolution of its 
changing forms, preserves, and must preseiwe, its essen¬ 
tial character and influence. E’ow if it be true, as we 
have seen reason to conclude it is, that the individual 
man, though in respect to God a finite and dependent 
being, has yet, immanent in his consciousness, the presence 
and activity of the universal ground of his own being, 
and also of all other dependent or created beings, and that 
it is the presence of this universal principle -within him 
which alone enables him to have dynamic and cognitive 
relations "with the other finite existences in the cosmos, 
it follows from this very fact that man, as a thinking, a 
moral and a spiritual being, is conscious of wholly tran¬ 
scending his own flnitude, and can discriminate between 
the action of this universal or higher self, as we term.it, 
and that of his own finite self, that there is a certain 
self-revelation of the Eternal and Infinite One to the finite 
soul, and therefore an indestructible basis for religious 
ideas and religious beliefs as distinguished from what is 
called scientific knowledge. 

Science, in so far as it confines itself to inductions 
from the deliverances of our senses does not imme¬ 
diately envisage or apprehend that universal element 
in our thinking an^ in ou3)'''moral and spiritual life 
■with which philosophy and religion are directly and 
piineipahy concerned. It is true that no science would 
o bo possible apart from this immanence in mau of the 
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eternal, self-subsistent principles of logical thinking. 
Were we not enabled by the help of the indwelling God 
to rise above our finitude and so to see things Jfcrom a 
universal point of view, we shiould, as I before pointed 
out, be confined to the sphere of blind feeling, and be 
wholly unable to rise to the level of knowledge, whether 
of pur own existence or of our relations to other beings. 
But though the activity of the immanent God is neces¬ 
sarily implied in all scientific study, still the attention of 
the savant is not directed to this inner and immanent 
condition of all his thought, and ho confines himself 
to investigating the relations which link together the 
various finite phenomena which his senses report. But 
while Science deals with the infinite multiplicity and 
variety of the finite things or (nuirgies into which tlio 
Eternal One has differentiated His own essential being, 
Philosophy and Eeligion are concerned specially and 
primarily with that monistic side of the cosmos which 
underlies all the divisions which separate finite indivi¬ 
duals from each other; for, as we have seen, it is through 
the felt presence and activity of this universal ground 
of all being in the individual consciousness that man 
becomes at once a philosophiying and a religious being. 
What constitutes the essential difference between the 
philosophical and the religious attitude of mind, I will 
afterwards discuss; but at present I will content myself 
with having indicated the presence in the consciousness 
of each finite mind of that immanent univorsal principb^ 
which cannot be said to pertain to or be the property of 
any individual mind, but belongs to that uncreated and 
eternal nature of God which lies deeper than all those 

c 
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wHch separate individtial minds from each, 
other, and is indeed that incarnation of the Eternal, who, 
though He is present in every finite thing, and is not 
only pr^ni^ but is felt and known to be present, in’every 
rational soul, is still not broken up into individualities, 
but ever remains one and the same eternal substance, 
one and the same unifying principle immanently and 
indivisibly present in every one of that countless plurality 
of finite individuals into which man’s analyzing under¬ 
standing dissects the cosmos. 

If this be so, we are prepared to admit as primd-facie 
pebable that there may exist, as an integral and there¬ 
fore indestructible factor in human nature, a sense of 
relationship not only to the finite individualities, which 
like ourselves are dependent or created beiugs, but also 
to that deeper, self-existent ground of unity which is 
immanent in all finite existences. How my contention 
is, that it is the felt relationship in which the finite self- 
consciousness stands to the immanent and universal 
ground of all being which constitutes Eeligion, And in 
support of this view I will now ask you to examine and 
compare those definitions of Eeligion which have recently 
been given by thinkers who have made religious pheno¬ 
mena their special study. 

Among the masters of the science of Comparative 
Eeligion, Count D’Alviella will be acknowledged to hold 
high rank. In the Hibbert Lectures which he delivered 
two years ago, he defines Eeligion as »the conception 
man forms of his relations with the superhuman and 
mysterious powers on which he believes himself to 
^ depend.” In another course of Hibbert Lectures, that 
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by Prof., Max Muller on. “ Tbe Origin and Gro’wtb of 
Eeligion as illustrated by the Eeligions of India/’ we 
read:, 

" Religion is a mental faculty which independently, nay, in 
spite of sense and reason, enables men to apprehend the Infinite 
under different names and under varying disguises. Without 
that/acuity, no religion, not even the lowest worahip of idols 
and fetishes, would be possible; and if we will but listen atten¬ 
tively, we can hear in aU religions a groaning of the spirit, a 
struggle to conceive the inconceivable, a longing after the Infinite, 
a love of God.” 

Some ten years later, in his Gifford Lectures on 
“Natural Eeligion,” delivered in Glasgow in 1889, 
Prof. Max Muller admits the justice of the criticisms 
passed upon his definition of Eeligion by Prof. Pflcidorm-, 
Dr. A. E4ville and others, and proceeds to modify his 
former statement. 

" I had defined Religion,” he says, " simply as a' perception of 
the Infinite,’ without adding the restriction, ‘a perception of the 
Infinite under such manifestations as are able to influence the 
moral character of man.’ The fact was that in my former 
writings I was chiefly concerned with dogmatic religion. I was 
anxious to discover the origin of religious concepts, names and 
theories, and I left the question of their influence on moral 
actions for further consideration.... Still I plead guilty to nob 
having laid sufficient emphasis on the practical side of roligioii; 

I admit that more theories about the Infinite, unless they influ¬ 
ence human conduct, have no right to the name of Religion, and 
I have now tried to remedy that defect by restricting the numc 
of Religion to those percoptiops of the Infinite which are able to 
influence the moral character of man." * « 

Since delivering tbe Gifford Lectures on “Natural 
Eeligion,” Prof. Max Miiller has delivered aud pub- 

0 2 
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listed three otter courses of Gifford Lecturos, entitled, 
“Ptysical Eoligion,” “Anttropologieal Eeligioii,” and 
“ Psyetological Eeligion or Tteosopty,” this three-fold 
division of religious phenomena being based on the three 
different ways in which the Infinite may be conceived, 
namely, under the forms of Nature, Man, or Self. In 
Prof. Max Muller’s view, Eeligion is in its “physlc^al” 
stage when, as in the earlier form of the Vedio religion, 
there was a recognition of the Infinite in Nature as 
underlying all that is finite and phenomenal in our 
cosmic experiences. This apprelumdcd Infinite became 
named, individualized and personified, till at last it was 
conceived again as beyond all names. As soon as the 
human mind succeeds in distinguishing between body 
and soul, and sees “sonudhing infinite, immortal and 
divine in man,” then the stage is reached which Prof. 
Max Muller terms “anthropological” i-cligion. Kant, 
when his religious mood was uwukiaicd by the admiration 
and tlic awe which the sight of the stan^ firmament 
suggested, reached Eeligion, or the uppndHiiisidu of the 
Infinite, by the “physical” road; hut when, on the other 
hand, his sense of the Infinite was called forth by awe 
and reverence in the proseuco of the moral law within, 
then his religious feelings sprang from an “mithropo- 
logical” source. But as Physical Eeligion grows out of 
the apprehended presence of the Infinite in nature, while 
Anthropological Eeligion suiiposos the recognition of the 
Infinite in the human soul, there arises, in Frol Max 
Mmller’s view, a still higher phase of the rdigious con¬ 
sciousness, which unifies these two seemingly distinct 
, Infiuitos by rdSogniziiig the mdissoluble unity of God 
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and the human soul. The two currents of thought which 
lead respectively to Physical and to Anthropological 
Eeligion “ always strive to meet, and do meet in the 
end, it what is called Theosophy ot Psychological Religion^ 
which helps us to the perception of the essential unity 
of the soul with G-od. Both this striving to meet and 
the final union have found, I think, their most perfect 
expression in Christianity. The striving of the soul to 
meet God is expressed in the love of God, on which 
hang all the Laws and the Prophets; the final union is 
expressed in our being in the true sense of the word the 
sons of God.”i Prof. Max Miillor’s “ Theosophy” must 
not be confounded with the entirely different specula¬ 
tion with which the names of Madame Blavataky and 
Mrs. Besant are associated. The Theosophy which 
Prof. Max Muller appears to regard as the highest form 
of the religious consciousness is exemplified in various 
stages of development in the IJpanishads of India, the 
Sufi sect among the Mahommedans, in the Stoic and 
E'eo-Platonio schools of Greek thought, in Alexandrian 
Christianity with its doctrine of the Logos, and in such 
Christian mystics and thoosophists as Eckhart and Tauler. 
It may be added, though Prof. Max Miiller does not say 
so, that such religious philosophy as is presented ip the 
Feo-Hegelian writings of T. H. Green, Principal John 
Caird, and Prof. Edward Caird, is essentially an attempt 
to give to this Theosophy a rational expression and justi¬ 
fication, and to show that religion as so expounded is 
identical with the' presentation of Christianity found* in 
the Pauline Epistles and in the Fourth Gospel. 

^ Thmojphy or Psychological RsUgiofy, p. 642. 
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Kow it must at once be admitted that Prof. Max 


Muller’s account of Eeligion, as implying a faculty in 
man to apprehend the Infinite, rightly emphasizes one 
feature which certainly appears in the religious conscious- 
nws when it enters on the more refiectiTe stage. If by 
the Infinite is meant the self-existent ground of all finite 
existences, the apprehension of man’s relation to such an 
ultimate Eeality could not be wholly absent even from 
the most elementary religious consciousness; and it is no 
doubt correct to say that in the order of development of 
religious ideas this Infinite Ground of all things is first 
conceived as manifesting Himself rather in the visible 
external cosmos than in the inner life of the human soul. 
But even if the consciousness of the Infinite were ever 


so clear, the apprehension of it alone would by no means 
be an adequate account of what is implied in Eehgion. 
Eeligion implies the sense of personal relationship be¬ 
tween the soul and the object of worship. There is 
implied a consciousness of dependence upon a Being or 
Power higher than ourselves; as Count d’Alviella says, 
there must, to constitute religion, be a felt relation to 


some superhuman and mysterious power or powers on 
Which the worshipper beheves himself to depend In 
the early stages of rehgious thought, it is the superior 
rather than the in/imfy which is the prominent 
and n^uential factor in the idea of God; and that power 
<^o. be conceived as personaUy related to the wor- 
joul, mJess it is itseli, in some vague fashion 
Jeast, regarded as personal* Henee Dr Martineau 

IW-gron m behef m an eyer-Hr-ing God, that is, of a 
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Divine Mind and Will ruling the universe and holding 
moral relations with mankind.” By this description of 
God as “ a Divine Mind and Will” I do not understand 
Dr. Martineau to mean that God stands in the same 
relation to our finite minds as these finite minds stand 
to each other, hut only that the words “Miud” and 
“WiH” are our best approximate expressions for a 
supreme self-consciousness and activity which essentially 
transcends the limits of human conception. God, as I 
have before pointed out, appears to be the immanent 
light of each man’s reason, the immanent source of all 
that is permanent in our ideals and real in our spiritual 
afieetions. It may well be, as Lotze maintains, that this 
Supreme Ground and Source of all finite existence, in 
whom in a certain real sense all our finite personalities 
live and move, and on whom we feel ourselves to con¬ 
tinually depend both for existence and for our rational 
and moral insight, is Himself not only most adequately 
conceived by the human mind under a personal formij 
but actually is the one sole realization of that absolute 
and perfect personality of which our finite personalities 
are but dependent and imperfect reproductions. But 
admitting this, as I shall afterwards endeavour to give 
reasons for doing, we must, I venture to think, regard 
our conception of the Supremo Being as “a Mipd and 
Will,” as only the most adequate mode we posscsss of 
apprehending a Eeality which by the very nature of the 
case we cannot fully gr^p either iu imagination or in 
thought. Bo this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that Dr. Martineau teaches a most important and indeed 
vital truth when he insists that Eeligson involves the 
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belief that a personal and ethical relationship exists 
bettreen the worshipper and his God. 

Whenever, as in the Upanishads, the idea of a per- 
gcnal relationship between man and God fades away, and 
the gods which in the Vedic hymns were inyested with 
personality are replaced by the Pantheistic conception of 
an in:j>ei3onal and eternal self, then, though philosophy 
may thrive vigorously in this atmosphere of speculative 
thought, religion proper inevitably decays and dies, for 
it laeks that sense of immediate personal contact with a 
superior being which is the indispensable condition of 
its birth and of its life. Hence the definition of religion 
given by Dr. A- Edville appears to me much more satis¬ 


factory than Prof. Max Midler’s. ‘‘Eeligion,” says Dr. 
E4ville, “is the determination of human life by the 
wmtiment of a bond uniting the human mind to that 


mysterious Mind whose domination of the world and of 
itmM it recognizes, and to whom it delights in feeling 
itself anited.” Elsewhere Dr. Edville writes ; “ More¬ 
over, we mast bear in mind—for this is essential— 
that the sense of the bond which unites the human mind 
to tl» mperior spirit (or spirits), whose sowereignity oyer 
ood the world he halieves that he reoogrmes. is 
k se^l, though it may he uudefluahk eom- 

lutt, of which those only can deny the reality who have 
sever known it.” ‘'y wno nave 

1 ~ncWe, then, with Br. Martinean and Dr. Edville 

•* ttat it ^nld inv 1 consoions- 

“Mf 1 *“““8 relationship 

° tvorshipped. This 

—™-<« 01 potsond nmou and oommnnion with God 
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is the yital element in the highest form of religion to 
which the race has attained, and it is equally present 
and influential in the lowest manifestations of the reli¬ 
gious sentiment. But while this feeling of relationship 
and kinship with a superior Being is the unchangeable 
essence of religion, the idea which is formed of this 
Object of the religious sentiment—the form, that is, of 
theological dogma—passes, like the scientific conception of 
the material world, through successive stages of develop¬ 
ment corresponding to the gradual evolution of man’s 
scientific knowledge, and more especially to the deepen¬ 
ing and broadening of man’s consciousness of the imma¬ 
nence of the Universal or the Divine as an inspiring and 
authoritative element in the soul’s individual life. 

And it is to be noted that if we would understand 
what is most essential and permanent in man’s idea of 
God, we must seek it, not in lower manifestations of 
theological dogma, such as are prosontod in peoples at 
a low level of intellectual and moral development, but 
rather in those conceptions of the Supromo Being which 
are now found in minds who in the greatest degree com¬ 
bine the deepest personal religious oxpesriemeo with the 
fullest rational insight into the highest culture of the 
time, Bor as religious experience and the acoompiiuying 
theological ideas are an unfolding or evolving of the 
capacity of the finite mind to commune with and to 
rationally apprehend that Uncreated and Universal Being 
Or Divine Self who is imi^panent in all finite objects, and 
who is also in varying degrees of fulness revealed in the 
consciousness of each rational soul, it will naturally bo 
the case with theological evolution, as ^t is with every 
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©Toltition, that tlie true key to the essential nature of the 
process, and to the relative importance and permanence 
oi each factor in that process, must be sought, not in the 
embryonic stages, but rather in the most fully deV’eloped 
naanifestations of the evolving idea. What is most essen¬ 
tial and permanently dominant in human nature will not 
be discovered by studying the physiology and psychology 
of the anthropoid apes or even of the most primitive 
men, and therefore the anthropological question, whether, 
in the lowest stages of human civilization, the dawning 
religious sentiment of mankind found its earliest theolo¬ 
gical expression through the _obvious conjecture that the 
more conspicuous objects and energies of nature were 
instinct with life and will, or through the notion of 
immaterial selves or spirits suggested by the experiences 
of dreams, &e.,—^this question, I say, though very inte- 
r^ting, and indeed important from a psychological point 
of view, has no primary or decisive significance in regard 
to a true philosophy of religious experience. The ele¬ 
ments which are deepest in man’s rational, emotional 
and artistic nature, and which finally clearly reveal 
themselves in the consciousness as the highest and right- 
fely dominant ones, are by no means those which first 
oome to the front and find verbal or ceremonial expres¬ 
sion in the earlier stages of human evolution. 

If, however, I am right in placing the root and essence 
of religious experience in each finite soul’s felt personal 
relationship to, and continual d^endence on, that deeper 
and uncreated Self who is immanent in all nature and 
m all souls, and is the eternal Ground and Source of all 
^ that is felt to be universal and therefore intrinsicaUy 
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“ Whether one walks or stands or conceals himself, whether 
one lies down or rises up, what two persons sitting together 
whisper to each other. King Varuna knows it: he is as a third 
party in their midst. This earth too is King Varuna’s, and this 
wide heaven, together with its distant ends. The two seas (the 
ocean and heaven) are Varuna’s hips, and so also is he contained 
in each tiny drop of water. If one should fly away to the other 
side of the heavens, even then he would not run away from our 
King Varuna”^ 


In this passage we see the transition from the concep¬ 
tion of God as another Self, and existing over against the 
human self, to the more spiritual view of God as the Self 
immanent, not only in nature, hut also in the worshipper’s 
own soul. In the Upanishads, which represent rather a 
philosophy than a religion, this idea of God as the imma¬ 
nent, aU-pervading Self is dwelt upon so exclusively, that 
the human self tends to lose all true reality and all 
moral relations to God, and becomes a mere transient 
phenomenal phase of the Hfe of the Great Self i^ho is 
^e only Eeality. 

In fact, the Pantheism of India is, like the Pantheism 
of Spinoza and of Hegel, the inevitable result of treating 
Ite relation between the soul and the immanent God as 
simply an intellectual or rational relation; for the reason 
alone cannot see any basis for asserting the slightest 
degree of independent reahty or causahty in the human 
seH as distinguished from the Absolute or Divine Self, 
and therefore such systems furnish no foundation for real 
and affectional relations Jjetween the soul and God. 


v21. p. m. protestanUsche Theologi 
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Unless the Divine Self who is immanent in the finite 
soul has hy His own act delegated to the finite soul an 
adequate degree of independent reality and moral free¬ 
dom, man does not become in any true sense a real other 
than God; and apart from such otherness, there can be 
no' genuine moral responsibility, no justification for that 
sense of personal relationship and consciousness of de¬ 
pendence which are indispensable factors in all genuine 
religious experience. I shall have occasion to dwell upon 
this thought in a later Lecture, when discussing tlio 
claims of what is called ‘'Absolute Idealism,” or Ilogel- 
ianism, to represent the truest and highest form of the 
religious consciousness. Though this idealism is declared 
by some of its recent advocates to be simply Christianity 
clearly thought out, I cannot but think that a system of 
thought which allows of no real dualism of will between 
man and God is not a religion at all; still less is it iden¬ 
tical with Christian Theism; and tiiat as a pliiloKoidiy it 
is but a modernized form of the same line of Bantheistio 
or purely intellectual speculation to which we owe the 
Indian Upanishads. 

The complete conception of Holigion is, I believe', not 
reached till we recognize the fact that the immanent God 
is apprehended by the religious conseiuusness, not only 
as the Light of its reason, but as the Source of its moral 
imperative and its moral ideal, and is also directly fdt 
as in immediate personal relation with the soul. Ho 
account of Eeligion is adequate to cover the facts of 
religious experience which omits any one element of tliis 
three-fold manifestation of the Eternal in the human 
consciousness. The eternal or divine fiSdo of man’s self- 
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consciousness manifests itself alike in tkat theoretiect^ 
reason wMcli enables us to rise above ourselves and 
apprehend our relation to other finite and createdJbeing'i^ 
as well as to the infinite whole—^in that praeUeal re&^oti- 
whereby aesthetic and ethical ideals emerge out of ou-i^ 
sensuous experience, and, in virtue of their self-eviderJ-^ 
universality, carry with them immediate authority to ■ 
claim our reverence and to dispose of our will—and also 
in that immediate feeling of dependence on, and sympa¬ 
thetic relation with, that Infinite and Universal Being 
whose essential nature our highest aspirations are intui¬ 
tively discerned to reveal. All these aspects of the self¬ 
revelation of the immanent Eternal One have the same 
character, that they raise the soul above the level of its 
separate individuality and its own personal and finite 
interests, and reveal the fundamental fact that this 
rational nature of ours is not a mere finite and limited, 
creation by the Eternal-One, but is a real differentiation: 
or reproduction of God’s own essential substance; so that; 
in man are potentially present those infinite and divine 
capacities and faculties whereby he is capable of rising 
above finite phenomena to unifying thought, above selfish: 
expediency to moral principle, above personal gratifica¬ 
tion to the ineffable joy and satisfaction of self-forgetful 
love. 

How religious belief becomes mutilated, ineffective 
and even mischievous, when any one of the three a^ects 
to which I have adverted are overlooked or denied, will 
be<S)me evident by a reference to historical instances. 
H the revelation of the universal and the divine is 
^ rew)gMzed in th? theoretical reason and in that alone. 
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the inevitable result is a Pantheistic conception of God, 
man and the universe, in which both nature and humanity 
come to be regarded merely as transient and illusory 
appearances, temporal phases of the eternal thought-prin- 
oiple, which thought-principle, as being itself timeless and 
therefore by us wholly inconceivable, is the only true 
To sucyantheism the exclusive intellectualism 
Neo-Platonic thought inevitably led; and 

eylm'ofI t "" pHosopMcal 

system of the noble and “ God-intoxicated ” Spinoza 

incompetent to adequately explain and justify the souPs 
ethical experience, and to satisfy its craving for a spiri¬ 
tual and eternal relationship with God. And notwith- 
standmg the fact that ITegol and his Scotch and English 
disciples eloquently assert that in Absolute Idealism we 

s^tlm 

system, too, is, as I shall endeavour to show in a future 
eoture, essentially Pantheistic, and Pantheistic in th© 
objectionable sense that it, like Spinoza’s mica, makes 
iman consciousness a mere phase of the Divine 
2^sciousness, and, therefore, undermines the feeling of 
moral responsibility, transforms sin from an ontological 
reality into an inevifcible and therefore salutary phase in 

thltTeltVe? unintelligible 

God and Fi 7 communion between 

in ^rl^r ? “ Prosupposod alike 

In ^s svs7 7? V experience gl mankind., 

n this system the free inij:iativo of the indiyidad will 

m the formatmn of human character vanishes; men oah 

no longer, with Tennyson, say to the Eternal, Our wills 

axe ours to make them Thine;” for at no ttage in human. 
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life could the will possibly or conceivably be other than 
it actually is, and therefore the human will and the 
Divine will are to the consistent Absolute Idealist not 
two wills, but simply two indivisible aspects of %ne and 
the same Absolute Will or Absolute Thought. 

And while the exclusive insistence on Eeason or 
Thought, as the only mode in which the finite soul comes 
into conscious relation with the immanent Universal Prin¬ 
ciple, or God, thus necessarily loads to aPanthoism which 
mutilates and paralyzios the ethical and emotional elements 
in the religious consciousness; so the exclusive insistenoo 
on the Feeling of immediate relation to the Universal, 
which is so eloquently advocated in Schloiermaoher's 
Reden uher die Religion, though far from prosoniing so 
inadequate a rationale of the religious consitiou.snos.s as 
intellectual Pantheism presents, is nevertheless an imper¬ 
fect account of the matter, and involves a Mysticism which 
tends to weaken and destroy all living interest in soieno© 
and philosophy, as well as in social and political a&irs. 
That the religion of Feeling, or Mykicism, has seized 
upon and emphasized a real and indispensable factor in 
the religious consciousness, is ovidtmt from the great 
interest which such preachers as Sclih'ic'rnun-hor always 
awaken, and from the fact that in every stage of his¬ 
torical religion forms of myMtitdsm always assert them¬ 
selves and exercise a powerful fuaoination and an elevating 
influence over some of the choicest spirits. Indeed, 
wherever we find a form of religion in which the mys¬ 
tical element is wholly absent, where no appeal is mad© 
to the soul’s immediate consciousness of the Divine pre¬ 
sence, and Goc^is treated mainly as a rational Jit/prlhmit 
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to account for the facts of nature or of man’s moral life, 
there we invariably find a religion which kindles no 
warmth and enthusiasm, possesses little or no self-pro- 
pagatfhg power, and which, though in general highly con¬ 
servative of the recognized moralities, is not favourable 
to the incoming of new and higher moral and social ideals. 
At the same time it cannot be denied that Mysticism 
ignores or neglects some very important elements which 
are always present in rich and effective religious experi¬ 
ence. An admirable description of the merits and defects 
of the exclusively mystical religionist is furnished in the 
following quotation from Dr. Charles Beard’s Hibbert 
Lectures on ‘‘ The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
in its relation to modern Thought and Knowledge.”^ 

“ The mystic,” .says Dr. Beard, “ is one who claims to be able 
to see God and divine things with the inner vision of the soul— 
a direct apprehension, as the bodily eye apprehends colour, as the 
bodily ear apprehends sound. His method, so far as he has one, 
is simply contemplative; he does not argue, or generalize, or 
infer; he reflects, broods, waits for light. He picpanss for 
Divine communion by a process of self-purification: he detaches 
his spirit from eartldy cares and passions: lie studies to be 
quiet, that his still soul may reflect the face of God. He usually 
sits loose to active duty; for him the felt presence of God dwarfs 
the world and makes it common: he is so dazzled by the glory 
of the one great Object of contemplation, that ho sees and cares 
for little else. But tlie morals of mysticism are almost always 
sweet and good, even if there be a faint odour of cloister incense 
about them; though at the same time there are more ways than 
one from mysticism to immorality, all leading through the Pan¬ 
theism into which rnystics are ever apt to fall. For shall woot 
one who is mystically incorporate with God live in a region 

>Pp.l4, 15. 
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above law? And if God be the ground and substance of all 
things, what justification is there for distinction between good 
and evil? But these are comparatively rare aberrations, and 
the essential weakness of mysticism lies in another d^ection. 
lE much rather consists in the fact that mysticism cannot formu¬ 
late itself in such a way as to appeal to universal apprehension. 
It affirms, it does not reason: aU the mystic can say to another 
is, I see, I feel, I know; and if he speaks to no corresponding 
faculty, his words fall to the ground. Indeed, the mystic is 
always more or less indistinct in utterance; he sees, or thinks 
he sees, more than he can teU: the reahties which he contem¬ 
plates are too vast, too splendid, too many-sided, to be confined 
within limits of human words: he looks at them, now in this 
aspect, now in that, and his reports, while each true to the vision 
of the moment, have a spund of inconsistency with each other. 
So mysticism usually fails to propagate and perpetuate itself; 
the mystic faculty is a gift of God, not an aptitude that can be 
communicated by man to man. Its appearance in the Church 
is as that breath of the Spirit which bloweth where it listeth.” 


The mysticism which Dr. Beard so ably characterizes 
is rather the mysticism of mediaeval times, as exemplified 
in such views as those of Eckhart and Tanler, than the 
more sober and rational mysticism which we find in 
tmehers like Schleiermacber and his disciples; and the 
Pantheism to which, as Dr. Beard truly says, the too 
exclusively mystical mind is exposed is very different 
from and far higher and more religious than the intellec¬ 
tual Pantheism which springs out of the attempt to reach 
God by the sole path of philosophical speculation. Still 
even such lofty mysticism as ^at presented in Sohleier- 
mSchei^s school of religious thought does assuredly tend 
to weaken the soul’s interest in the practical and ethical 
side of life, to fifidermine the belief in the freedom o^f 
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ezd^TOly emphames, le the fcet that tie seli-revelation 
tte.Tr™»al Spirit, or the Immanent God, in the 

states of'th "* 1 ,”°* “ matter of infermee from the 

tes of the hnman consciousness, hut is also to a certain 
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to Te^’ ComeU University, in 
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th- postulate a Supreme Ground of 

8n3 dt ™ ™ ‘0 describe as Self-conscious 

tto estl iT I'ather,”_he appears to me to omit 
tto esseuM element in religious experience on the 

oxistooe of which mysticism rightly insists. In religious 
e^erience there is present as one of its oonstituent totois 
hat we may describe as the direct feeling or apprehen- 
mon of a present ^ty which is not toite or pW 
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limited to phenomena, the feeling or G-od-consciousness 
I hare endeayoured to describe mil be regarded as an 
illusory product of association or imagination. I venture, 
boveyer, to think that rebgious bebef is to a large extent 
built upon this immediate feeling of a sympathetic Divine 
Presence; and that no man, however agnostic or even 
atheistic his fundamental theory of the universe may be, 
can wholly divest himself of the consciousness that at 
certain moments, and especially in those moments when 
at the call of conscience or of divine love he sets aside 
private passions and desires, the Eternal is with him as 
a living presence, and as a source of superhuman support 
and comfort. 

And when the star-lit heaven awakens in the soul 
the consciousness of the Infinite, or some entrancing 
loveliness or sublimity of the visible earth or sky 
calls forth the ideal of beauty in the mind, all souls, I 
think, feel in some faint form what poets like Words¬ 
worth and Emerson realize with greater vividness—a 
certain indefinite, but most exhilarating and comforting, 
sense of communion with what seems to be an all-enve¬ 
loping, aU-embracing personal Presence, an aU-pervading 
higher Self. The same delightful sense of immediate 
union and communion with the ultimate and universal 
ground of Being is felt, so it seems to me, in coimection 
with the flashing into consciousness of high and unifyWg 
philosophical ideas which reveal to us the presence of a 
principle of unity underlyingr,all phenomenal differences 
and varieties. And if it be objected that in the cases I 
have mentioned I am treating my own subjective fancies 
as permanent and indestructible elements of human con- 
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sciousness, I contend that at all events no such allega¬ 
tion can be fairly made by any one who directs unbimed 
attention to the feelings vbioh accompany the claim 
^bicb'ethical ideals make upon the individual will. In 
such cases it is not the bare consciousness of “ ought” as 
a mere subjective factor of our own consciousness that w© 
are immediately conscious of. What we are immediately 
conscious of is, that the Ultimate Ghround of aU reality is 
asserting itself in us, and revealing to us an objective 
norm of conduct which is felt to possess a universality 
and an authority such as nothing finite or created could 
originate. 

In a later Lecture I shall endeavour to show that 
these facts of the moral consciousness rationally demand 
for their adequate explanation a theistic view of the 
ultimate ground of Being j but what at present I wish 
to establish is, that this moral consciousness of ours 
is attended by the feeling of direct personal relation to 
the Source of the moral law. If it be said that all we 
are conscious of is the feeling of obligation, and that w© 
logically infer or postulate the existence of a Lawgiver in 
order to account for the fact, I can only reply that, in the 
case of the feeling I am referring to, I am not conscious 
of any such inference. If there be any such inference, it 
must be one of those mhewmaU SchlUsse of which Gorman 
psychologists speak, inferences which the muid cannot 
help making, and in making which it is not consoions of 
its own act. My conviction is that we are not, in the 
case of our senses, so immediately aware of an objeoClvo 
world as in our moral consciousness we are directly 
aware of the reality of an objective aifll ultimate source „ 
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of authority which, stands in personal relationship to 
ourselves. Were it not for this immediate realization, 
through direct feeling, of the union and communion of 
our finite spirits with that Ultimate Ground in which- 
our spirits live and move, I cannot see how the most 
important features of the religious life could possibly b© 
accounted for, seeing that religious experience is often 
fullest and deepest at the very time when all logical pro¬ 
cesses of conscious inference are almost suspended. Had 
we only an hypothetical acquaintance and connection 
with God, what intelligible explanation could be givm 
of that intense influence on the emotions and on the 
whole mental life which often accompanies what is called 
“ conversion,” and indeed characterizes all the cases in 
which the fi.nite soul suddenly awakens to a new and 
deeper sense of its immanent relationship with the 
Supreme Ground of all reality ? The God whose action 
on the human soul is well described in the following 
passage from Emerson’s profound essay on the Over-soul, 
must be apprehended directly by the human spirit, mid 
not simply reached by the logical bridges furnished by 
what are called the proofs of the existence of God. 

“ We distinguish,” says Emerson, “ the announcements of the 
soul, its manifestations of its own nature, by the term Mevelcttion. 
These are always attended by the emotion of the sublime. For 
this communication is an influx of the Divine mind into our 
mind. It is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the flowing 
purges of the sea of life. Every distinct apprehension of tMs 
central commandment agitates jinen with awe and delight. A 
thriU passes through aU men at the reception of new trulh, or 
at the performance of a great aetion, which comes out of the h^at 
of nature. Ever;f moment when the individual feels himj^ 
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the assumed objective action of the Universal on or in the 
human soul is an intellectual hypothesis which the reason* 
forms in order to account for the emotional excitement, 
the answer is, that this, theory would certainly not be 
admitted to be an adequate account of the matter by any 
one who has really enjoyed these religious experiences. 
The feeling or direct perception of the inter-communion 
of the finite soul with the Universal Soul is an integral 
factor of the religious experience itself, a factor in the 
absence of which no such spiritual phenomena could 
either arise or persist; and therefore, though the phi¬ 
losopher may justly argue from the existence of such 
religious experience to the being and immanence of 
God, he must never lose sight of the truth that it is 
an essential element or condition of these exptu-iencc's 
that to the subjects of them the presence and action 
of the Universal Soul, or the Father within them, should 
ajipeur to be revealed by direct and inniu'diate feeling 
or apprehension, and not by way of argunumtation and 
hypothesis. Nor is this true only in the case of the 
intense and somewhat exceptional oases of religious expe¬ 
rience which Emerson adduces; it holds good also of all 
the ordinary and tranquil states of the religious con¬ 
sciousness , and it is this immediate feeling of the union 
and communion of the finite soul with the immanent God 
in whom all live and move and have their being, which 
forms the basis of every thrill of religious emotion, and 
waims, like our household fires, all the families and 
associations of men, and makes society possible.” In 
some minds arn^tnoods it reaches the higher stages of 
' vividly felt personal relations between the son! and the 

2^95 
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indwellmg Eternal; but in tbe case of every rational 
being, tMs God-consciousness, this immediate sense of 
tbe relationship of the dependent soul to the Absolute, 
of the individual to the Universal, is implicitly, and in 
some degree explicitly, present; and at any moment 
may, by some appeal to what is eternal and universal 
either in our reason, our moral and eosthetio ideals, or 
our higher unselfish affections, be awakened into vivid 
realization. 

Whoever attempts to ignore this immediate conscious¬ 
ness of the self-revelation of the Eternal in our reason, 
in our ethical and msthetio ideals, and in every surrender 
to self-forgetful affections—and our Anglo-Saxon mind, 
with its tendency to rest on the deliverances of the senses 
and the understanding, is far too apt to ignore it—does 
not penetrate to the inmost core of our religious self-con¬ 
sciousness, and his so-called “proofs” of the Being and 
Attributes of God will not come home to the mind and 
heart with conclusive power. We cannot make God an 
object of thought wholly separate from ourselves who 
think Him, for it is only in Him and through Him that 
we can think or reason at all. He is “the Fountain 
Light of all our day,” He is “the Master Light of all 
our seeing.” The most convincing evidence, after all, of 
the being and nature of God is then, I think, to be found 
in ire direct consciousness that our finite selves a!re 
dependent on, and indivisibly united with, a deeper and 
infinite Self; and that in «ur higher reason, in our ethical 
ideals, and in that love which rises above all egoistic 
interests, we feel ourselves in immediate relationship with 
elements of absolute and universal worth and authority 
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■wMch. inevitably awaken tbe belief that these are thie 
expression of ultimate EeaJity, of the self-existent G-round 
and Source of finite existences. Ifot, then, in some foreign 
sphCTe to which we have access only by the bridge of 
logical inference, must we seek for the clearest evidence 
of God’s presence and activity, and for the permanent 
Ground and Source of theological belief, but rather in the 
immediate deliverance of our consciousness in its highest 
experiences and moods ; and we may say of God what 
the German poet says of Truth: 

“Es ist nicht drauszen, da sueht es der Thor ; 

Es ist in dir, da brings* es ewig hervor.” 

And if we were right in regarding all finite things and 
finite minds as differentiations of the essential nature of 
the Divine Being, in the case of whom God eternally calls 
into existence partial others” than himself as objects 
of his interest and love ’ and if, as appears evident. He 
imparts to these projections from Himself yarying degrees 
of selfhood and independence, while still remaining in 

indivisible union with, and immanent in, each and aU,_ 

surely it is to be expected that there should be an 
immediate feeling of relationship in our individual minds 
mth the Eternal Mind; for notwithstanding the diver¬ 
sity of persons, aU men are ultimately of one substance 
with the Eternal Eather, and in the highest experiences 
of the human soul man’s being and the being of God 
become in a measure identical.^ And when we reflect on 
fh«se rational, moral and spiritual features of the indivi¬ 
dual consciousness which carry in themselves self-evident 
. mmrks of tmiver^ty and eternity, and of absolute worth 
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and authority, and which, though they arise in and 
ilumine our finite existence, find no explanation of their 
origin &ere,—is it not, I ask, a rational and justifiable 
conclusion that these ideas of our theoretical and prao- 
tical reason, to use Kant’s phraseology, are a reyelation 
in us of the true nature and essence of the Eternal Bub- 
stance, God ? And this explains how it comes about that 
t e great founders of religions or of rel%ious revivals 
have not been men who were wont to attempt any logical 
demonstration of the being and nature of God. Their 
method was to give expression and illustration to the 
Jepest secrets of that communion and relationship with 
God of which they were immediately conscious. Jesus, 
for m^ce, speaks of the Father within him as of One 
whose reaUty and presence was self-evident, and therefore 
needed no proof; and when by his glowing words and 
by^magnetio contact with his own divine character he 
^ made the hearers’ hearts “bum within them,^? or, 
in other words, when he had caUed out of its latent and 
dormant condition their sense of relationship with the 
^anent God, they too needed no other proof, for the 
Eternal was actually revealing His living presence in 
their ethical and spiritual consciousness. “ Proofs ” as 
afterwards see, are very needful and useful k 
their way, but it is not by them that the behef in God 
m first a^ened, and it is not in them that the religious 

mind at len^h finds repose and satisfectiott. 

The Mystic, then, that, is the thinker who rests reli¬ 
gious e lef on immediate feelii^, stands, I apprehehd, 
on sure ground, in so &r as he reoognises a direct 
consciousness of the presence and aottvity of God, or . 
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the Absolute, in the soul’s inner life. Were not the 
germs of the ideas of self-existence, of infinity, of the 
absolute worth and validity of our ideals, already given 
in the very constitution of our self-consciousness, no 
association or mental manipulation of our sensations 
could possibly originate and develop them; and with 
this immediate consciousness of the Universal and the 
Absolute is indivisibly blended the consciousness of our 
dependence on, and our intrinsic relationship to, this 
eternal Season, this source of Categorical Imperatives, 
this immanent presence of an all-embracing, all-unifying 
Love. Of course I do not for a moment mean that tbiH 
God-consciousness, this immediate inkling of an absolute 
and eternal life immanent in and inspiring our finite 
and dependent life, is distinctly and fully recognized till 
the soul has reached a high stage of thinking and of 
ethical and spiritual experience; but what I do maintain 
is, that even in the lowest life that can be called human 
and rational, the germs of this higher consciousness are 
present and, to some extent, operative. Though they are 
at first (juite in the background of the moral and reli¬ 
gious consciousness, they none the less form an integral 
and essential factor of that consciousness, and are not 
wholly without influence on the ethical sentiments and 
the religious faith of even savage tribes. 

All thinkers who recognize an in-priori chiuicut in 
human ideas and beliefs will accept the position h«t© 
assumed, whether they are inclined to what is called 
mysticism or not. But what is peculiar to the mystic’s 
view is, that he declares that he does not merely 
the objective realty of the Supi'omo Being from the exist" 
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enoe in his mind of these <X-pnori elements of thought, 
hut that he immediately feels, in the very having of 
these ideas and ideals, a direct union and communion 
■with tKat Absolute Being whose immanence in the indi¬ 
vidual consciousness is the basis on which all a-priuri 
thinking and feeling is founded, and the source whence 
it arises. 

This view of the soul’s direct cognitive relation to 
the Absolute, or the indwelling Father, is, I feel assured, 
true to the facts of our ethical and religious cxpericnioe.; 
and therefore I (ioncludo that the supreme Object of 
religious belief is never entirely an inferred reality, but 
is even more dire.otly apprehended in the soul’s higher 
life than the exhsrnal world of nature is directly appre¬ 
hended in our sentient and perceptional <LKperi(‘n(j(>. 
And herein consists, I think, the element of truth in 
the doctrine so omphuti(!ally laid down in Mr. Spencer’s 
“ First Principles,” that the finite soul has a vague and 
indefinite, but still most real, immediate consciousness 
of the Absolute. I shall return to this in a futujD® 
Lecture. 

Having now expressed some degree of sympathy with 
the mystical emphasis on immediate feeling as a real 
basis of religious belief, it is necessary that I should 
briefly note what I regard as orrommus and misleading 
in all the forms of extreme mysticism. The mystic is 
apt to forgot that though we, as rational and ndigious 
beings, luivo some immediate appi ohcnsion of the Divine 
Presence, and may be said to directly feel the reality 
of God and our iiersonal relationship to that reality, 
novertholess this fcioling is not the apjptehension of God « 
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l)y a>me special faculty distinct from our Mgiier reason 
and our ethical ideals. It is God as immediately revealed 
m these ideas of the reason, in these moral imperatives, 
that we are immediately conscious of, and therefore it is 
only through our fidelity to truth and our free self- 
surrender to those ideals -which seek and demand realiza¬ 
tion at our hands, that this immediate feeling of com¬ 
munion -with God retains its harmony and its vitality, 
and passes from the condition of a vague feeling of 
relationship to the definite and delightful sense of per¬ 
sonal co-operation and sympathetic union -with that Ulti¬ 
mate and Divine Self on whom we feel our dependence, 
and whose true nature is revealed to us in those ideals 
of truth, beauty and goodness, which authoritatively 
claim to dispose of our will. Hence all mysticism which 
tends to distract the soul from active interests and endea¬ 
vours, and aims at a knowledge of God through quiet 
contemplation alone, is essentially suicidal; for the being 
and attributes of God are more clearly apprehended in 
the ethical consciousness, and in the active co-operation 
of the human will -with the Divine, than in any other of 
our human experiences; and therefore the life in God, 
and the attendant insight into the nature of God, ine¬ 
vitably loses somewhat of its vitality the moment the 
interest in the practical realization of ideals droops and 
fades. The Eternal is immanent alike in our higher 
reason, in the ideals which in-vite and command our -will, 
and in the rational affections^ which overcome all the 
replilsions of mdividual self-seeking and create a Hviug 
sense of universal brotherhood. Ho account, then, of the 
nature of religions belief can be sound and adequate 
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wMch does not find the source and nonrishment of that 
belief in the blended deliverances of our reason, of 
our ethical insight, and of our self-surrender to'the 
naifying emotion of Divine Love. Eeason, Duty, Love, 
are but diflferent aspects of the one supreme unify- 
mg piinoiple, the three modes of the revelation of the 
Umversal and^ the Eternal in our finite consciousness; 
aadw proportion as anyone of these manifestations of 
the Universal Soul is ignored or neglected, to that extent 
e fimte soul’s belief in God either grows fainter and 
feebler,-or else becomes so commingled with narrowness 
^d error as to furnish but a very blurred and distorted 
image of the immanent Father of our spirits, 

^,^d it is to be noted that our ethical experience, 
which reveals the authoritative presence of the Universal ' 
Spirit in our self-consciousness, at the same time as 
clearly reveals to us that our life and our selfhood is no ' 
mere phase of the Eternal thought and life, but that 
Wod, m oaUmg into existence bur finite souls, provides a 
real and ^t merely an a_pparenl other than Himself as an 

object ofHis thought and His affection. For our self-con¬ 
sciousness shows that while God remains in indivisible 
union with our souls, in our reason, in our ideals, and 
.in onr rational affections. He yet withdraws Himself from 
Identity with our Wills, and so leaves us in some measure 
free to determine our degree of essential community with 
Himself. The recognition or non-recognition of the 

oonsf f f +!»* • of our moral oonsoiousness 

constitutes the essential difference between Theism and 

^theism. Hence, as I shall endeavour to show in a 

future Lecture, this moral nature of ouw, which reveals 
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the immanent presence in onr finite life of the very life 
of Grod, at the same time just as clearly protests against 
the total absorption of our human personalities in the 
Divine. Our ethical consciousness bears, I ^believe, 
emphatic and unmistakable witness to the real freedom 
of our will, and to that possibility of a genuine anta- i 
gonism between our personal wills and the will of the j 
Father within us which almost all extreme mystics, as | 
well as such Pantheistic theologians as Schleiermacher, | 
and such Pantheistic philosophers as Spinoza and Hegel, | 
either silently ignore or explicitly deny. | 

From the foregoing exposition you will gather that I ! 
find the most important basis of religious belief in the | 
fact that man’s self-consciousness directly reveals the I 
relation of his finite personality to the Universal and the 
Eternal. This consciousness of relationship includes the 
element of Feeling, the element of Thought, and the ele¬ 
ment of "Will, or, rather, these three relationships are 
really only three aspects of the one relationship of the 
finite self to the Infinite and Absolute Self; for, as 1 
have before indicated, many considerations appear to lead 
us necessarily to the conclusion that our finite personali¬ 
ties are the offspring or the individualized differentia¬ 
tions of the Ultimate Ground of all existence. But, as 
we have seen, this individualism, though in the case of, 
man it extends so far as to admit of a real dualism of will ; 
in man and God, and therefore of the existence of true | 
moral responsibility in man, p.evertheless is a differentia- j 

tfon which does not mean a complete division; for in all j 

that we call our higher life the identity of the finite Soul 
with the Eternal Ground of its existence stOl remains. [ 
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Unlike what takes place in the case of created beings 
and their offspring, the bond which unites the life of 
the Eterna Father with that of His rational children is 
never wholly severed. In all the higher experiences of 
the created and dependent soul the essential nature of 
e Universal Soul is uninanent and active. The it-pmn 
e emon s o our thinking, the sesthetic and ethioal ideals 
noh with increasing clearness and purity disclose theia. 

thJiT fr experience, and the inefeble 

° C accompanies the victorious domi¬ 

nance of Divine Love in the soul,-ull those aro but the 
varying modes or aspects of that eternal life which has 
Its basis and its source in the essential nature of Him 
rom whom wo proceed, and in whom wo still live and 
move and have our being. His self-existent, or absolute 
hfe IS immanent in our finite and dependent life, and 
renders us capable at once of philosophic thought, of 
_%ous aspiration and devotion, of ethical solf-rcnun- 
oiation, and of that highest love whieh is more funda- 
meaW than all individual dfflurenoes, and » “t “t, 

!“T"“ .■ “ anniUlUita all 

private ogoistio claims. 

felntlbwv”* ™ “""Kdiata 

* theDivmo Irosonoo in the soul as an uasnnilal 
element m religious experienco, that it is veiy possible 
myeadote ma, imagine that I myself helon/^to 
ystioal school of philosophical speculation, of which 
British mind, with its love of precise ded^Jon 
d clear understanding, "has an especial distrust. My 

feature m roUgieus oximnonee is, that it is praoisoly 
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the recognition of this feature which appears to me to 
he lacking in much of the ordinary Theistic philosophy 
of our time. In religious experience, Feeling, Thought 
and Will, are simultaneously and, indeed, indivisibly 
affected. We cannot haye the feeling of personal rela¬ 
tionship to God without some idea, faint or vivid, of 
Him as the Soul of our souls, or, as Jesus described it, 
of the Father within us j nor without the impulse or 
felt obligation to surrender our will to that higher and 
Eternal Will which manifests itself in every ideal aspi- 
ration. 

The Mystic may, as Schleiermacher sometimes does, 
exclusively insist on the soul’s immediate Feeling of the 
Universal and Divine; the Eational Idealist, on Thought 
as the ultimate reahty; and the Ethical Theist, on the 
Moral Imperative which commands the Will; but when¬ 
ever any one of these ignores the other two, he is dealing 
with an unreal abstraction, and not with the concrete 

fact of the actual self-revelation of the Eternal to the 
himiaii soul. 

When the Mystic assures us that the immediate appre- 
hension of God in religious feeling constitutes the entire 
content of our acquaintance with Him, or when Faust 
exclaims to Margaret— 


“ Ilfenn’s Gluck 1 Herz! Lieke ! Gott! 
loh habe ILeinen Nameu 
Dafur, Gefiihl ist alles—” 


^ oijMtion immediately suggeete itself that feelinf 
^oBy dxjo^ed from thought would be unintelligent anc 
SL ™ ftat therefore in the religious oonsoiousnesi 
foehig must bemssocmtcd with those germinal element 
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of unifying Thought, which, if developed, lead to that 
philosophical insight which, however imperfeot, is still, 
we cannot but believe, an approximation to the idea 
of the universe as it presents itself to the Eternal Mind. 
But when, on the other hand, the Hegelian Idealist makes 
Thought the necessary antecedent to all religious Feel¬ 
ing, and declares, as Principal Caird does, “that what 
enters the heart must first be discerned by the intellect 
to be tru6,” i I cannot but think that he runs directly 
counter to the facts of experience, and commits in another 
form the same error which the Hegelian commits else¬ 
where in making thought the prior condition of bodily 
sensation; for surely the religious feeling of relationship 
to God does not wait for its existence upon the successful 
issue of a course of philosophical thinking. Much more 
truly does Jesus of Hazareth indicate the true basis of 
religious belief in the memorable words, “The pure in 
heart shall see God.” 

And if neither the Mystic can be allowed to omphsisizo 
feeling as the sole constituent of religious insight, nor 
the Eational Idealist be allowed to make religious feel¬ 
ing a secondary product of intelligent thinking, so, in 
like manner, those Ethical Theists who, like the early 
Hebrews, teach that God is known only in the commaud- 
ment of the moral imperative, though they undoubtedly 
lay the stress on the most important and influential factor 
in our apprehension of God and of His relation to our 
individual minds, yet pla^e an unreal distance between 
God and the soul; and their view needs to be associated 
witfl the doctrine of the felt immanence and inwardness 

^ Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, p. 175. 

B 2 
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of God’s presence in our aspirations after truth, in onr 
eesthetic emotions and in our diviner affections, if it is to 
at all adequately express the manifold ways in which the 
Indwelling Father reveals Himself in the reasfln, the 
conscience and the heart. That man is of one substance 
with God is a profound truth which the Hebrew mind, 
until it came in contact with the philosophic insight of 
the Greeks, never fully realized. 

The chief basis, then, of the belief in God is to be 
sought, I apprehend, in the fact of self-consciousness—in 
the fact that the Absolute Being becomes incarnate, so 
to speak, in those aspects of our feeling, thinking and 
active personality in which we are intuitively aware that 
we are in.immediate relation with that which is not 
finite, individual or created, but which is universal and 
self-existent, and is therefore of absolute worth and valid¬ 
ity and of unconditional authority. But of all the ways 
in which our finite nature feels itself in relation with the 
Absolute, by far the most important, in an ethical and 
religious significance, is that consciousness of the Cate¬ 
gorical Imperative by which we fool ourstdvc^H moially 
bound to realize as far as we can our highest ideals; for 
this feature of our self-consciousness not only assures us 
that God is, but also assures us of close and iimtu'diabi 
personal relationship between Him and our finite selves. 
It is the characteristic of all our ideals that they not 
only carry with them the feeling or conviction of their 
absolute worth, but also involve an imperative, a sense of 
obligation to strive after their realizatioti. The philo¬ 
sopher who has experienced the illuminating power of 
some grand thought feels himself under a moral neces- 
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sity to develop it and to give expression to it; and if lie 
should, for the sake of avoiding odium or of gaining 
popularity, keep hack the highest truth the immanent 
Eeasoa has revealed to him, and give utterance instead 
to conventional doctrines which to him are no longer the 
whole and the highest truth, he cannot escape the feeling 
of compunction, the sense of shame, at having proved 
unfaithful to the light and the summons of the Universal 
Ileason within him; and the penalty for this infidelity to 
the Higher Self is the painful sense of discord between 
his individual self and the indwelling Eternal. So also 
in the case of the artist; he, too, feels the authoritative 
presenee an objoetivo ix5sthotio Ideal, which he has not 
originated, but which rovoals itself more clearly as he 
seeks to realize it, and which claims him as its organ of 
expression; and should ho too, like the ignoble philoso¬ 
pher, shirk the divine claims of the Ideal, and at a lowered 
level of art seek gratification and success for his personal 
self, the Divine Presence from which he cannot free him¬ 
self will reproachfully haunt his spirit, and will give him 
no perfect peace and rest till ho becomes true to his genius, 
and strives to give (ixprossion to his highest insight into 
the eternal principles of Beauty. 

The ethical element thus outers into all ideals, for aB 
ideals impose on those whom they inspire tho absolute 
obligation to embody thorn as fur as possible in the work 
of life, But it is in what aro specially called the Ettiioal 
Ideals that the consciousness of personal relationship 
between the finite mind and the Eternal Mind is mrost 
vividly realized. Tho moral imperative which claims to 
dispose of our life, and is felt to carry with it an iutrinsio 
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authority from which there is no appeal, can never be 
wholly dissociated from a belief, in fainter or more vivid 
form, ia an objective Eeality corresponding to this inner 
divine voice; and when the moral consciousness has 
reached any high degree of development, the belief in a 
God or Gods, which previously had been called forth 
for the most part by the idea of the mighty personal 
forces from whose activity the phenomena of nature were 
supposed to proceed, now altogether alters its base, 
begins to consciously rest on the moral consciousness as 
its main foundation, and so becomes indissolubly united 
with the consciousness of Duty and the realization of the 
progressive ethical ideal. 

The evolutionists are certainly in th.e right in so 
far as they maintain that the ethical ideal grows or 
develops, and gradually disengages itself from the mass 
of prejudices and errors which are always more or less 
associated with it, and derive from it a factitious autho¬ 
rity. Slowly out of experience the higher ideal emerges; 
and every noble effort to realize this ideal tends to 
separate the eternal moral Principle from the accidents 
which conceal and distort it, and also to raise the ideal 
itself to higher levels of perfection. In all probability 
it is the frequent intercourse of a nation with other 
nations which conditions the growth of cosmopolitan 
interests and affection. But though deeper and wider 
experience furnishes the necessary condition for the 
awakenment of higher affectioiis, the theory of evolution 
in*no way explains how it arises that the higher affec¬ 
tion no sooner appears than it is felt to have an intrinsic 
, right of supremacy over the lower affection, even though 
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the latter may oftentimes he by far the stronger passion 
of the two. The recognition of tho higher affection as 
the expression of the character and will of an Absolute 
Personality revealing Ilis presence in the finite soul, 
becomes the main source and support of the religious 
sentiment; and this relation of morality to religion shows 
itself as soon as the life of more sensation and perception 
has passed into the life of reflection, and social conditions 
have led to the development of higher affections, and 
hence to the immediate discernment of higher moral 
obligations. 

The lower stages of religious oxporionco do not expli¬ 
citly exhibit the chief traits which characterize the later 
and higher forms. The God or Gods of pro-cthical times 
(or at least of the times when the ethical eonsoiouKnt'ss 
was in a very elementary and muhwclopod condition) 
were mainly the product of the imagination or of the 
primitive understanding in its quest for an adequate 
cause of particular natural events. Hence the unrofloo- 
tive mind naturally located a personal consciousness and 
vohtional activity in or behind each of the more striking 
cosmical phenomena. At this stage, too, the Gods were 
inevitably regarded as persons co-ordinate with human 
persons, and diHtingui.shed from them only by the vast¬ 
ness of their scale of being and the transoend©n<^ 
their power. It was not till rational reflection on 'the 
fact of self-consciousness revealed tho prosenco of a unify¬ 
ing Eeason and an absolute Ethicwil Imperative in man’s 
inner experienoe, that more thoughtful minds began to 
realize tho idea of tho Supreme Being as essentially One— 
as immanent in nature and in the soul,* and as manifest- 
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tog Himself Tmder the aspects of Thought and Loye and 

Will . . 

But this highest form of religious belief is only reached 

^heu, on the one hand, inteUectual culture has disclosed 
the immanence of God in the human mind as the rational 
ground and necessary condition of all thinking and all 
knowledge; and when, on the other hand, the evolu¬ 
tion of ethical ideas and sentiments has revealed that 
same Divine immanence in the felt absolute imperative 
through which the higher affections of the soul proclaim 
their intrinsic supremacy, and Divine Love comes to be 
recognized as the highest spring of human conduct, as 
the fundamental principle in all ethical ideals, and there¬ 
fore as pertaining to, or constituting, the very essence 
of the nature of God. 

This culminating ideal of religious faith first bodies 
itself forth in human history as the result of that supreme 
synthesis of the Greek recognition of the immanence of 
God in the Thought or Eeason, with the Hebrew recog¬ 
nition of the immanence of God in the Conscience and 
the Heart, which took shape in Christian Theism, the 
historical genesis of which is recorded in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and the principles of which, though still in the 
present day largely counteracted by many perverting 
and paralyzing prejudices and superstitions, constitute 
the real vitality and power for good of the various sects 
which lay claim to the Christian name. 

The Greek mind emphasized and explicitly expounded 
the rational aspect under which the all-producing and 
all-'uniEying Eternal manifests Himself in the human 
• consciousness and in the objects of nature. The Hellene 
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rejoices in external observation, in beautiful forms, in 
physical and historical science, in the progressive recog¬ 
nition of the underlying Unity of Thought and Eeason 
beneata the infinite multiplicity and variety of cosmical 
phenomena. The Hebrew mind, on the other hand, fixed 
upon and emphasized that aspect of the Universal and 
the Eternal which is revealed in the unconditional impera¬ 
tive of the Conscience, in the sense of personal relationr 
ship between the soul and God, and in the painful 
consciousness at times of the reality of Sin—of real 
antagonism, that is, between the actual dominant desires 
and will of the individual, and that Higher and Su])reino 
"Will Wjhich is manifested in the moral consciousness. 
At first, this Hebrew recognition of God, as revealed in 
the Ethical Imperative, led to the idea of an insuperable 
gulf separating the All-perfect Deity from the finite and 
imperfect creatures whom He has called into oxishmee j 
but gradually, in the later periods of the development of 
Jewish religious thought, the feeling of the itnmanonce of 
.God in tho soul’s higher affections, as well as the growing 
perception that tho utterances of the conscience are no 
mere injunctions of an external imperator, but are 
endorsed by the individual mind itself in virtue of 
the essential community of essence which still linlra the 
rational soul to its Divine Source,—those considerations, 

I say, gradually bridged over the imaginary chasm 
between the creature and the Creator. 

Hence there is good reason to believe that Jesus only 
gave fuller and more perfect expression to noble thoughts 
and sentiments which were fermenting in the conscious¬ 
ness of many of the choicer spirits amoifg his countrymen, * 
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wlien lie declared the relation hetween the soul and God to 
he of the most inward and intimate character, and accord¬ 
ingly sometimes spoke of God as “ Love,” and at other 
times as “ the Father within him.” The Hebrew mind 
was so engrossed with these profoundly important sub¬ 
jective relations hetween the soul and. the immanent God, 
that it felt comparatively little interest in the study of 
the manifestations of the Eternal Thought and Will in 
the external world; and therefore had not the genius of 
Greece done justice to the immanence and self-revelation 
of God in nature, and to the demand of the Season for the 
unification of knowledge, Christianity would have been 
in danger of passing altogether out of touch with Science 
and Philosophy, and would have been disqualified for 
becoming, what it now bids fair to become, the final form 
of religious belief, the world-religion in which lower 
forms of faith will at length be merged. But, as I shall 
endeavour to show in future Lectures, the religious belief. 
which will thus survive will assuredly be something very 
different from any of those complex forms of theological 
dogma which now claim to be considered orthodox. 

While Hebrew thought and sentiment were too exclu¬ 
sively subjective in their recognition of the self-manifes- 
tation of God, Greek thought and sentiment were equally 
one-sided in the other direction; for the Greek, pre¬ 
occupied with philosophical and sesthetic interests, and 
eager to discover in all phenomena but the manifold 
expression of one fundamental unity, paid little attention 
to*that real dualism of the human and the Divine Will 
to which the conscience bears emphatic witness; and 
• therefore his pllilosophizing inevitably tended to such 
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neglect or denial of the freedom of the human will as 
we find in Stoicism and in such modern systems as 
those of Spinoza and Hegel, which are actuated with 
the Greek spirit, and are content to treat the human 
mind as simply a necessary mode of manifestation which 
the Eternal Thought assumes when, as Green says, “ it 
reproduces itself” under the organic conditions of the 

human frame. I shall return to this subject in a later 

JuBcture, 


Here I simply wish to indicate how the difeerent stages 
•0 religious belief arise; and my contention is that 
reflection mil justify the conclusion, that when mankind 
has reached that point of mental and moral development 
in which the universal and necessary element in the 
ethical consciousness is clearly recognized, and the main 
foundation of Theistic belief is seen to lie in that sense 
of unconditional obligation which accompanies the insight 
.mo uty aU further advance in religious insight is 
etermined by the progressive purity and elevation of 
the recognized ethical ideal. And this position is ooa- 
rmed by the fact that the founders of religions which 
claim a universal character, such as Gautama the Buddha 
Jesus of Hazareth and Mohammed, have all based their 
new religious movement on some alleged new insight 
^to man’s uioral nature and its theological implicaW 
Mourned saw in the moral consciousness clear evidence 
of the Unity and Absolute Sovereignty of the Supreme 
Bemg; Gautama saw in^he purification and elevation 
^ the moral character the only possible way of eseSpe 
'“^^itable ills of existence into the passionlel 
pe ce of iNirvana; and Jesus saw in man’s moral and , 
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spiritual consciousness the revelation that the Author of 
the ethical imperative is in essence Eternal Love, and 
that the Eternal Justice or Righteousness on wLich the 
earlier Hebrew prophets had insisted as the mo«t essen¬ 
tial property or attribute of God’s Being was, although 
a reality, not the most fundamental reality, seeing that 
Justice is eternal simply because Eternal Justice is an. 
indispensable condition of the self-realization of Eternal 
Love. 

In the foregoing exposition I have laid the chief stress 
on the self-revelation of the Absolute Being in th.e ethical. 
factor of our consciousness j but I by no means wish to 
he understood to mean that our moral experience is the 
sole source out of which Theistic belief can arise, or the 
sole foundation on which it can find substantial support. 
A man’s faith in the Eternal is doubtless a complex 
result, in which inklings of the Absolute and Self- 
existent One, sounding now out of our rational, now out 
of our ethical, and anon out of our emotional life, all 
blend; and these different modes of the self-revelation 
of the Absolute to the finite mind and heart come home 
with different degrees of convincing force to different 
persons and to different moods. Among the pm-ely 
rational grounds for Theistic behef, the most important 
are the demand of the Reason for an Absolute Being as 
the Oiusal Ground of finite and dependent existences, and 
the parallel rational claim for an adequate cause for the 
abimdant appearances of intelligent purpose which the 
VBihle universe presents. I by no means wish to deny 
a very real cogency to these venerable cosmological and 
tdeol(^cal arguments, and I shall in future Lectures 
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discuss their force j but I wish at the outset to express 
hiy couviction. that up religious faith which ignores or 
treats lightly the ethical basis of Theism can be a faith 
competent to satisfy the soul’s deepest needs, or to act 
with great and beneficial effect on the conduct of life. 

The chief task of the philosophic student of religion is, I 
take it, to explicitly disengage and unfold as uccuratedy and 
fully as he can the contents of what some Germans call 
our “God-consciousness”—that is, the solf-rovelation of 
the Absolute and the Eternal in the highest forms of man’s 
rational, ethical and spiritual e.\:p(ui(mce.. But the very 
imraanenbo of God in our rational nature creates within 
us an irroprossiblo longing and demand for harmony and 
unity in our fundamental ideas (ioiUHn-ning God, Nature 
and Humanity; and therefore the mind and heart of man 
are always disturbed and dissatisfied, so long as we are 
unable to unify that conception of the nature and cha¬ 
racter of God which is mainly based on the conscious¬ 
ness of those highest ethical and spiritual ideals whioli 
press for realization in human life, and that conception 
of the ultimate ground of phenomena which most ro(jom- 
mends itself to the students of physical and psychologitial 
science. At present, as in similar earlier epochs in the 
history of thought when science has boon enthusiasti¬ 
cally studied, and has succeeded in making important 
new discoveries which lead to a revising and partial re¬ 
casting of the prevailing theory of the cosmos, a warm 
conflict has arisen and proco(uling between TheiHti<} 
thinkers and those savants and philosophers who ophio 
that our present knowledge is incompatible with Tliei8ti(s 
belief. Conspicuously is this the oas^ just now, wIkui 
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fte seientifie doctrines of Evolution and Heredity, and 
tfee pmosopHeal doctrine of Agnosticism, appear to many 
minds to clash fundamentally "with the belief that the 
ground and source of all phenomena is a Being whose 
essential nature already realizes those ideals and aspira¬ 
tions which progressively assert their presence and autho¬ 
rity in man’s mind and heart as civilization advances and 
human knowledge and experience deepens and widens. 

In past times, those bitter antagonisms which have 
arisen between Science and Eeligious Faith on occasion 
of the incoming of new scientific views of the cosmos and 
its history, have after a while lost their virulence, and at 
length died away j and this return to amicable relations 
hm ai-H^ys been owing, partly to the circumstance that 
the savants discover and admit that the facts by no 
means warrant the extreme form in which the new doc¬ 
trine was presented by its first enthusiastic expounders, 
and partly to the discovery by the theologians that much 
which they had formerly supposed to be vital to their 
Theism is quite unessential and may with advantage he 
showed to drop away. Whether such a reconciliation 
win also supervene upon the present serious discord 
between influmitiai scientific views and religious faith, 
remains to be seen. But it is clear that the rational 
Theist must not be content with establishing his religious 
belief on the basis of the self-revelation of God in man’s 
higher life; he must also intervene in this conflict 
between aheged scientific ai^ philosophical truth and 
m postulates of faith, and see if he can by adeqnate 
1^8^ show that there is no real incompatibility between 
the facts which Scientific research has solidly established 
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and the essential factors of Theistio belief; for it ’vronld 
indeed be a lamentable outlook both for Science and Eeli- 
gion if the permanent result of modem culture should 
be the conclusion yirtually presented by Prof. Huxley 
in his recent Eomanes Lecture, viz., that God, as the 
source of man’s highest ethical ideals and as the cause 
and ground of cosmical evolution, is hopelessly divided 
against Himself. 

In this introductory discourse I have endeavoured to 
give an outline of that philosophy of religious belief 
which I hope to unfold more fully in the succeeding 
Lectures. In these Lectures I shall examine the agnos¬ 
tic attitude towards religious belief, and then proceed to 
estimate the value of the cosmological and moral argu¬ 
ments for the being and essential character of God. But 
as a preliminary to these discussions, it is dosiniblo to 
consider whether, in addition to those faculties of the 
human understanding whereby scientific knowledge is 
reached, man possesses another faculty by which he 
apprehends, not the finite things and* finite phenomeiMt 
which make up the cosmos as it aflfects the outer sense, 
but rather the ultimate ground or central Principle to 
which finite things and finite solves owe their existence 
and their intelligible unity. The subject of my next 
Lecture will, accordingly, be “ Spiritual Insight.” 



Lecture II. 

SPIEITDAL INSIGHT. 




It will facilitate tlie clear Tinderstaiidiiig of tlie rela- 
tion between Keligions Belief and Science if we first 
devote some attention to tbe distinction between Belief 
and Knowledge. The most appropriate distinction be¬ 
tween these two words comes, I think, to very much 
the same thing as the epoch-making distinction drawn 
by Kant between the Eeason ( Vernunft) and the Under¬ 
standing ( Verstand ); and it is, I take it, very probable 
that many persons in the present day think themselves 
to be in a sceptical or agnostic frame of mind in regard 
to Theism, simply* because they fail to realize this dis- 
tinetion. Seeing no way of making the existence of G-od 
an object of knowledge in the same sense in which the 
phenomena of nature or the existence of their fellow-ineu 
is an object of knowledge, they come to thiulr that all 
apprehension of the being and influence of an absolnto 
and uncreated "W^orld-Soul with whom our finite souls 
may hold personal communion, is intrinsically beyond 
the reach of our human faculties. 

•When I say that Kant’s distinction between Eeason 
and Understanding is fundamental and important, I am 
^ far from meaning to express my full acceptance of tho 
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results to whicli Kant was led iu his celebrated “ Critique 
of the Pure Eeason.” You will remember that Coleridge, 
who imported the distinction into English literature and 
attached the highest importance to it, interpreted the 
functions of the Eeason in a way very different from 
Kant’s way. Kant applied the term Eeason, not only 
to the ultimate principles of our thinking faculty, but 
also to the ultimate principle of our ethical insight, 
niarking the difference between these two aspects of 
the Eeason by calling the former aspect the Theoreti¬ 
cal Eeason, and the latter aspect the I’ractieal Eeason. 
But the questionable feature in Kant’s doctrine is, 
that these two aspects of the Eeason, as presented by 
him, essentially differ from each other in the nature 
of the iiisiglit they afford into the ultimate reality. 
When wo road that Eeason is divided into Theoretica) 
and I*raotical, the natural inference is, that this division 
simply means that Eeason in its theoretical aspect throws 
light on tlio ultimate nature of existence as it is; whil© 
in its practical aspect it throws light on the ideal end at 
which the ground of the universe is aiming, and in so 
doing enjoins on man the ethical principles which ought 
to govern his conduct. Kant, however, while repro.s(mt- 
ing the Practical Eeason as a faculty which admits us to 
objective or absolute truth, will not allow to the Theo¬ 
retical Eeason anything more than a regulative value. 

In his “Critique of the Pure Eeason” he shows'that all 
experience involves two factors—^the data of sensation on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, the mind’s own 
contributions, i.e. the forms of Space and Time, and the 
categories of the Understanding, such as Substance, - 
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Causality, &c. The analysis of experience, he maintains, 
reveals nothing more than these factors; and he also con¬ 
cludes that the forms of Space and Time and the Cate¬ 
gories may he only the conditions under which th5 hunupt 
mind is necessitated to think phonoinona, and may not 
condition the self-consciousness of the Absolute Being. 
In these forms of the Sensibility and the Categoricis wo 
see the functions of what Kant calls the Understanding 
{Verstand)) but there are, he contends. Ideas in tho 
human mind, viz. the ideas of Self, tho Co.sitto8 and 
God, which cannot be said to be arrived at by tho 
analysis of experience. Tho forms of Space and Time 
and the Categories of the Understanding are subjoctivo 
elements which are only given in connection with tho 
data of sensation; but these Ideas of the Boason (F«r- 
nunft) have no corresponding association with sensational 
fects. They appear, in Kant’s view, to arise out of a 
principle in the human consciousness which will not allow 
man to be content with the apprehension and cognition 
of finite and conditioned phenomena, and continually 
prompts him to seek some unconditioned ground of 
r^ty. As, then, these ideas have no basis in oxocri- 


enee, as Kant defines experience, they are not objwds of 
knowledge, and therefore have no comtUutive value in a 
philosopher’s world-theory. They have, says Kant, a 
regulative value, and indicate ideal ends which our minds 
cannot help keeping in view in their attempts to intcdlee- 
tuahy conemve of Man, the World and God, us unitary 
^ties. While, however, they have no basis in <,bj<.J 
experience, and cannot be got at by any analysis of 
t expenence, neither have they, in Kant’s view, any 
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absolute value as admitting us to ultimate truth. The 
Theoretical Reason, then, as expounded by Rant is in 
every respect disappointing; it affords no basis either 
for a philosophy of the universe or for religious belief. 
Space and Time and the Categories of the Understanding 
only reveal the conditions to which all human knowledge 
IS necessarily, and therefore universally, subject; but 
they do not enable us to pass from our human concep¬ 
tions of reality to reality itself, that is to reality as it 
presents itself to Absolute Thought. And if wo turn to 
the Ideas of the Reason where the mind appears to 
teanseend finite phenomena and to apprehend the uneon- 
(Rtioned ground of phenomena, we are assured by ICant 
^at the unifying Reason is as incapable as the analymn.. 
X^nderstanding of helping us to any insight into the 
ultimate constitution and drift of the universe. 

The metaphysical discussions, then, in the “Critique of 
the Pure Reason »issue in wholly sceptical conclusions as 
to the possibihty of an ontology, or positive philosophy 
of Jieing, and can consequently funiish no ground for 
Iheistic belief. Had Kant written no otlior work than 
this, he would, so far as the philosophy of religion is 
concerned, have proved himself at iLt as thorough! 
going a sceptic as David Hume. But, as you no doubt 
are well aware, the Reason which in its theoretical aspect 
so airen of philosophical and theological results, no 
sooner presents its practical aspect, in the Kritik der 
prakUchen Vernm/t, than ft suddenly and strangely alters 
Its character, and becomes a faculty of positive insiSit 
into absolute reality. The Categorical Imperative, with 
xts Thou oughtest to do this,” states ‘a demand winch - 
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nTtKtrfi tlie relations of the Understanding and the ideas 
of the Eeason in the earlier Critique^ has more than sub¬ 
jective validity, and must he accepted as of quite abso¬ 
lute value and authority. Having thus got a firm"f ooting 
in the realm of the Absolute in virtue of this felt uncon¬ 
ditional demand of the Eeason in our ethical consciousness, 
Kant proceeds to establish on this foundation the belief 
in the Ereedom of the Will, in the Immortality of the 
Soul, and in G-od. 

The chief difference, then, between the view of the 
basis of religious belief to which I have been led in the 


first Lecture, and the view of Kant, is, that while I 
entirely agree with Kant in fixing on the moral con¬ 
sciousness, or the Practical Eeason, as the most important: 
and deepest source and ground of religious belief, I do 
not follow him in his doctrine that the theoretical aspects 
of the Eeason throw no light whatever on what is real 
in the Absolute Being, and on the relation between His 


nature and human nature. You will have observed that 
this faculty of the soul, which Kant calls Eeason ( Ver~ 
nunft), IS precisely the faculty on whose reality and 
validity I have been insisting all through the previous 
^ture: the faculty, that is, whereby the human mind 
WmeB intuitively aware of the presence and operation 
m Its eeU-ooneciousness of a Eeality which is not felt and 

M the individual 

dimate and nnoonditional worth and authority. It U 
^ that It IS only through onr ethical consoiousnoss 
we become at once aware that there is in us a eertata 
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community of essence with this Uncreated or Absolute 
Ground of our finite existence, and also that He has 
delegated to us a range of moral freedom, a power of 
free choice between conflicting alternatives, which makes 
our moral responsibility real, and renders possible a 
discord between His will and ours. But while this 
rcv(^lation of the Practical Season is of this momentous 
significance, it still remains true, I believe, that in the 
rational and in the afieotional features of our self-con¬ 
sciousness we also have authentic insight into the essen¬ 
tial nature of the Absolute Eeality. 

But not only do I think Kant is mistaken when he 
wholly denies to the Theoretical Eeason that ontological 
vision which ho allows in the case of the Praotical Beason, 
but I feel also compelled to dissent entirely from the cir¬ 
cuitous way by which he travels from the immediate con¬ 
sciousness of the unconditional ethical imperative to the 
belief in God. In his view, as all students of philosophy 
well know, the consciousness of the absolute “Ought” 
does not immediately and necessarily involve a belief in 
God as the source of that imperative. His doctrine is, 
that the human mind is by its constitution compelled to 
believe that virtue and happiness must somehow and 
somewhere coincide; and as they manifestly do not 
always accompany one another in this life, a future life 
is necessary as a condition of their ultimate coinoidence; 
and the being and the will of God must also be pos¬ 
tulated in order to ensura that, either here or hereafter, 
ethical justice is done. Now, for myself, I am in no 
way conscious of going through this process of reasoning 
in passing from my experience of absolute moral obli- • 
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to toe belief in toe reality of God. Indeed, it 
mp^mta to me tbat Kant^s mode of explanation must be 
exactly inverted. It is just because we first believe in 
God and in His eternal justice in virtue of our conscious- 
of toe moral imperative, toat we are led to expect 
that in this or in a future life moral retribution will 
become a realized fact. But while thus compelled to 
differ from Kant as to the precise way in which toe 
Practical Eeason or Conscience and the Belief in God 
are related, I can still claim that my insistence on the 
etMcul consciousness as the most nnportant source and 
basis of Theistic belief, is supported by the very high 
authority of this great philosopher. 


Having now given a brief account of the important 
Kantian doctrine of the Vemunft, and of the features 
in that doctrine which I am unable to accept, I jDro- 
eeed to a brief explanation of the word which in phi¬ 
losophical writings is often placed in antithesis to the 
Reason, namely, the Understanding (Verstand). The 
Reason is pre-eminently the philosophical and theolo- 
peal faculty; the Understanding, on the other hand 
K Fe^minently the scientific faculty. Keyertheless, it 
18 impossible to wholly separate these two modes of 
cordon. We may say, and rightly, that while the 
mam function of the Reason is to deal with the super- 
semual, the universal and the ideal aspects of reality, 
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not take a single step in tlio investigation of plicnomona, 
and in induction and generalization, without faith in the 
validity of the formal laws of logic. To this extent, 
then, as also in regard to tho accoptanoo of the so-called 
necessary truths of mathematics, tho operations of tho 
Understanding rest upon a previous exercise of the 
Reason; and if (as I shall pr(>sently urge) it is appro¬ 
priate to say that the Tt(?a son deals with what wo belkm, 
and tho Understanding with what wo know, it will follow 
tliat all knowl<^dgn rests ultimately upon belief. 

The practical distinction, howcivor, between tho Reason 
and the Understanding is not difficidt to disc('rn. When 
Emerson says, “ Give mo health and a day, and I will 
make tho pomp of cmp(5rors ridicidous. Tho Dawn shall 
bo my Assyria and unirnaginablo realms of faorio; broad 
Noon shall be my England of tho Senses and the Under¬ 
standing; and Night shall bo my Germany of Mystio 
Philosophy and dreams,”—he indicates in poetic phrase 
what is no doubt to some extent the fact, viz. that while 
tho German mind delights in the oxoroisc of tho Reason, 
that is, investigating tho stxporsensual, tho universal, tho 
ontological basis which underlies and unilios all par¬ 
ticular facts, tho English mind prefers to keep to tho 
region of actually (ixpcrie.nccid particular setisatious, and 
to ihat edifice of useful knowledge which, by virtue of 
the laws of logic and the mathematioul sciences, may be 
legitimately erected upon this sure basis of matter-of-fact 
perception. Henoo when'the average l?nglish theologian 
undertakes to discuss the question of the existence of 
God, he is tempted to deal with th©*subjeot solely from 
the point of view of the Understanding; and tho lines of* 
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argnnieHt on wliicli he professes to rest his religious 
belief are those which approach the Theistic problem 
altogether after the scientific fashion—that is, he regards 
God as an object existing apart from the knowing mind, 
just as a mountain or a fellow human being is such an 
object; and he then proceeds to establish the reality 
of God on the ground that the assumption .or hypo¬ 
thesis of such a Being is necessary in order to account 
for the existence and particular character of the Tarious 
physical and mental facts. H'ow the great yalue of 
such lines of argument, as furnishing powerful confir¬ 
mation to a Theistic belief which already exists, cannot 
be for a moment questioned. If at the core of all reality 
there is such a rational Ground of all finite existence, 
and such a Source of our ideals as religious faith accepts, 
then the world of physical and psychical creatures and 
phenomena which owe their existence to Him should 
present features which are in harmony with the essen¬ 
tial character of the Being in whom they have their 
source and ground. And when such arguments as the 
argument from Design are adduced by the Understanding 
to show that there really is this harmony between the 
mamifested or created universe and the character which 
religious belief ascribes to its ontological Ground, such 
arguments go far to strengthen Theistic faith, and to 
bnng the mind as philosophical and religious, and the 
mind as scientific, into a condition of inner accord and 
mental peace. • 

iTiat such lines of argument, however, do not penetrate 
to the root of the matter, and therefore cannot of them- 
' selves alone establish on a sure foundation a satisfying 
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belief in God, may be safely inferred from the fact that 
no great religious movement ever has its source in 
teachers or preachers whose faith in God rests mainly 
on such* considerations as the Understanding alone can 
furnish; nor is the force of such so-called ‘‘proofs of the 
existence of God” the vital element in the religious faith 
of any devout mind. The very expression, “proofs of 
the existence of God,” is an,unconscious admission of the 
inconclusive character of all such methods of arriving at 
religious belief by the exercise of the Understanding alone; 
for the word “existence” strictly means the “standing 
out” from some fundamental ground, the coming into 
being as the objects and phenomena of nature and as 
our dependent minds or individualities come into being; 
but it is the essential characteristic of the Absolute One 
that He does not Himself come into leing, but that He is 
the Uncreated and Eternal Ground and Cause of all exist¬ 
ence, that is, of all finite and dependent realities, whether 
ttiey be physical or psychical. Of course, I am cjuit© 
aware that in speaking of the “Existence” of God, the 
reasoners in question regarded the words “Existence” 
and “Being” as synonymous; but my point is, that the 
very fact that this inappropriate word “Existence” has 
now come to be applied to the Supreme Being, shows 
th&t those who initiated that misuse of the term were in 
the habit of conceiving God as an object of thought 
(piito separate from the thinking mind, and therefore as 
practically falling into the tome mental category as those 
finite objects and finite individualities to which the term 
“ existence” is rightly applicable. And, in truth, the 
$od which the mind reaches by such arguuumtH as the 
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■Understanding alone supplies is merely an “existent” 
Being, a Being that is co-ordinate in nature with the 
human mind, and difSering from the human mmd only 
by the immensity of its range. Suppose tlio presence 
and action of such an external Mind and Will as these 
“proofs” by themselves load us to conceive of were 
satisfactorily demonstrated, we should not bo a step 
nearer to the Absolute and .Uncreated Being; for if He 
is a Mind and Will in no deeper sense than wo are 
minds and wills (and by the scientific understanding 
alone no deeper sense is conceivahhi), then the child’s 
question, “ Who made G-od?” becomes a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate question; for just as we cannot rest in the belief 
that our own mind and will is unoroate and absolute, so 
are we just as incapable of resting in the belief that the 
Infinite Mind and Will as conceived by the Under¬ 
standing alone is, any more than wo are, iiucreute and 
absolute. 

The more Understanding, then, with all its “ proofs,” is 
wholly incompetent to afford a satisfying ratmiaU of the 
Ultimate Ground of all existence and of our relation to 
Sim. The God it gives us (even if its argunu'.nlH bo 
conclusive) is not the God whom the ettmuiil indwelling 
Eeason demands: it is not the God with wliom our 

•it, 

highest and holiest affections make us inlimuto; and is, in 
short, a God who, if he iixisttKl, would still need the 
real God to explain his origin and his relation to the 
world of matter and mind. The God to which the 
Understanding alone conducts us (even if ho were a real 
being and not a figment of thought) is at the naost^a 
Demiurge, and not the Eternal and Absolute Father 
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wfeo, in His infinite affection, has created His rational 
^ children out of His own substance, and still remains in 
indissoluble union with them as the light of their reason 
and thelasis of their dhiiio ideals and aspirulions. That 
we are justified in thinking of, and indeed are obliged to 
think of, the elements of the cosmos, physical and mental 
as originating in an act of self-differentiation on the part 
of the Absolute—which act we can only coneeivo of under 
the form of Will—is indeed true; but while it is wholly 
justifiable to reason from the evidences of i)ur])oso in 
nature to the ground and cause of this purpose in the 
Eternal Eeason, it is wholly unjustifiable and theo¬ 
logically misleading to argue, as the Und(>rstunding alone 
must argue, that the cosmos is the product of the activity 
of a Mind wholly distinct from our minds, and i*oluted to 
human minds as human minds are related to each other. 
God is the absolute unifying and inter-relating Principle 
m all mmds and all material things, and as such His 
Bomg is not inferrible or conceivable by any logical 
process which the critical Understanding has at its dis¬ 
posal, but is discernible only in virtue of that Ef<M-nal 
Eeason which, by its immanence in our consciousm-ss 
admits us to an insight into “ the deep things of God.” ’ 
This most profound philosophical and religious truth, 
that there is in a certain very real sense a tnie community 
^essence or substance in God and man, and that what 
Eant calls the Eeason is that faculty in man whereby 
presence and* operation of the Eternal and 
the Absolute in our consciousness is discerned, con- 
stitutes, I believe, the vital and permanent factor in 
that Heo-Hegolian phnosophy of religion which has ' 
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been imported into English religious thought by such 
distinguished writers as the late T. II. Green, of Oxford, 
and the present Principal of the University of Glasgow; 
though, as I shall endeavour to show in a laterljecture, 
these Idealists carry this view of the identity in sub¬ 
stance of the human soul and the indwelling Eternal 
to such an extreme as to leave no possible dualism of 
will in God and man, and thxis entirely remove all 
rational basis for man’s moral responsibility and for the 
soul’s consciousness of sin, the tuitological validity of 
which Kant, with his far deeper and truer reading of 
man’s ethical and spiritual cxperi('U(u>, never failed to 
strenuously maintain. 

This distinction between the Understanding and the 
Eeason corresponds to the distinction sometimes drawn 
between natural and revealed redigion ; and in so far as 
all religious ideas are duo to the self-revelation of the 
Eternal and the Ab.soluto in man’s Helf-conscuousimss, 
and cannot be reached by such scientific insight into the 
particular phenomena of nature as the senses and the 
understanding of themselves furnish, there is nothing 
inappropriate in this phraseology. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the term “revealed” has been appro[iriiit(’d by 
those religionists who regard religious ideas and beliefs, 
not as the outcome of the normal insight of the human 
mind which has its source in the faot that man is more 
than a merely finite being, and that in his ('Xpcamaicc the 
sense of the finite and the infinite, of the dependent and 
the absolute, of self and God, are both alike involved, 
hut as entering^the sonl in an entirely ox(;<>ptionHl way 
through a particular historical channel, and therefor© ims 
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BOt discerned by that light of Eeason “ -wbicb ligbtetb 
every man coming into the world,” but by some other 
mode of revelation given in a so-called “miraculous” way. 
It is, as I say, unfortunate that the word “ Bevelation ” 
has acquired this narrow “ orthodox ” signification, for 
it is a word which best expresses a very profound and 
permanent relation between the individual man and the 
Father within MiU) and so cannot well be dispensed with 
in any thorough exposition of the philosophy of religion. 
The word “natural,” as applied to such religion as the 
senses and the understanding by themselves can origi¬ 
nate, has the same meaning in religious philosophy as it 
has in our English version of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, where, for instance, Paul writes: “Now 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the 

Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him; and 
he cannot know them because they are spiritually 
judged.” 

Paul’s words naturally suggest the question whether 
the word “Eeason,” which I have borrowed from Eant 
and Coleridge, is the best word to describe this fundamen¬ 
tal faculty of spii’itual discernment, whereby the indivi¬ 
dual mind becomes aware of the indwelling presence and 
operation of the TJniversal Mind or Spirit. For myself, 
I am far from being wholly satisfied with the word; for 
to English ears, at aU events, it suggests the idea that 
the Supreme Being is apprehended mainly by a process 
of discursive thinking—thab is, by the very Enderstai^d- 
ing which, as we have seen, is of itself incapable of 
leading to any adequate cognition of the Absolute and 
the Eternal. And, indeed, in however wide a sense we 
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employ the wd “Eeason,” it will hardly sufidce to, 
W)ver, for instaneej that mode of apprehending God by 
the hearty on which Jesus and all deep religions thinkers 
lay sneh especial stress. 

The Universal and Absolute Being, is revealed to the 
human spirit through many channels. Even the visible 
cosmos awakens in the human mind in certain moods, 
not only the idea of infinitude, but of the personal com¬ 
munion between the finite soul and the Infinite. Such 
a poet as Coleridge only gives fuller and truer expression 
to the fainter expeinenee of the average mind when, in 
speaking' of the impression made upon him by the sight 
of Mont Blanc, he exclaims: 

“ O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon Thee 
Till Thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Did^st vanish from my thought:. entranced in prayer, 

I worshipped the Invisible alone.” 

Tliis deep and comforting sense of relationskip to the 
Eternal -which the sweet and solemn aspects of I^ature 
call out, and which for a season lifts the soul above the 
crowd of petty vexations which harass it, is thus graphi¬ 
cally expressed by Mr, Armstrong in his original and 
valnable treatise on ^^Man^s Knowledge of God: ’’ 

it ever chanced to you in the evening to pass out of the 
hot room alone under the quiet summer skies ? On the lawn or 
the hroad common, with the breeze softly fanning your heated 
brow, you look up and around. The great stars have come out 
silently in the darkening sky. The busy hum of day is hushed 
in the stillness of the night. Ho footfall strikes upon your ear. 
Yon are alone—^you and that tumult in your breast. But even 
yon lift your ^es to the wondrous majesty of the heavens, 
iolsnddenly a new sense wakens in your spirit. All suddenly 
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the load slips off your heart, and peace steals swiftly, surely on 
the souL The discord is solved, and life, just now jarring and 
discordant, slides into perfect harmony. Alone ? No, you know 
that you ^.re not alone. A Presence that is all love and peace 
and strength has found you out. It is as though One perfect in 
strength and goodness spoke in your secret ear and said, 

‘Behold, I am with you; I care for you and will help you: all 
is well.’”^ 

TMs influenoG of ITature on the mind of man, tho 
reality of which cannot he questioned, is, I apprehend, 
to be explained as an instance of that fundamental fact 
to which I have so often adverted, that tho human spirit 
and all the objects of Nature, notwithstanding thoir 
seeming total division from each other—an illusion whicli 
arises, I think, from the form of space-perception under 
which the mind must think phenomena—are all rooted 
essentially in the One Self-existent or Absolut© Prin¬ 
ciple; and therefore any experience which calls forth 
in the finite mind the often dormant but never wholly 
absent consciousness of immediate relationship and union 
with the Eternal and the Infinite, cannot fail to have 
a certain redigious significance, and to awmken in somo 
measure religious feelings and religious faith. In the 
most religious souls this sense of communion with God 
awakened by Nature in its grandeur and seeming immtm- 
sity reaches a most comforting and strengthening vivid¬ 
ness, and the New Testament records show that Jesus of 
Nazareth was wont to seek spiritual refreshment from 
lonely walks by the moon-lit lake or on the quiet moud- 
tain-top. Tranquillizing beyond measure is this vivid 
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iMlizatioxi of the spirit’s union and communion with the 
Eternal. 

But, as I have said, there are many channels through 
which this i m fliediate sense of the relationship ol the de¬ 
pendent soul to the Absolute Soul is, -with greater or less 
intensity, realized. The very feeling of absolute depend¬ 
ence which is inherent in the finite soul, carries with it 
in man’s rational nature the ultimate postulate of, and 
belief in, the reality of an uncreated Cause and Ground 
of all that is finite and created; and thus through our 
reflective reason, as well as through our immediate per¬ 
ception, the -visible world of phenomena awakens and 
sn^ains faith in the underlying reality of the uncreated 
Invisible. This, as I shall afterwards endeavour to show, 
is the real basis of that argument from Causation, or Cos¬ 
mological Proof of the being of God, which, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the argument from Design, has from time 
immemorial played a conspicuous part in all attempts 
to furnish a rationale of Theistic belief. But not only 
does this feehng of our essential dependence carry with 
it, ^ its inseparable accompaniment, a more or less 
vivid TOBSciousness of the reality of the Absolute, but 
aU truly pMlosophical thought—all thought, that is, 
which penetrates deeper than superficial differences and 
divisions, and reveals the presence of the Basal Unity 

beneath and behind aU individual varieties_gives a 

feeling of dehght and freedom to the soul; for it, too, 
ayakens the sense of union and communion with the 
Uncreated and the Absolute. 

It is, however, as we have before seen, in connection 
with the soul’s ethical and spiritual consciousness that 
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the reality of God, arid the soul’s personal relationship 
to Him, are most vividly and fully revealed. And there¬ 
fore it is that the anoient Ilobrew mind (whoso highest 
religious experience culminated in the character and faith 
of Jesus of Nazareth), through its essentially subjective 
tendency, and its intense realization of the Universal 
and Eternal One, at first in the character of Justice or 
Tlighteausncss, and finally in the character of Universal 
Love, has naturally and inevitably furnished the greatest 
religious text-book of our race, and that in its imperish¬ 
able literature tho human mind and heart finds a peren¬ 
nial spring of religious inspiration and tluhstio belief. 

I have said that it is in tho unconditionul or cate¬ 
gorical impci-utive which accompanies the pri'senco of 
the ethical ideal that the soul most nnmistalcubly realizes 
the prcsonc-o of the Absolute Being and its pm'somil 
relationship to Him. It is necessary, howi'vim, here to 
guard against the possibility of a serious miKapprehen- 
sion. In a later Lecture I shall dwell specially on, the 
moral eonaciousnoss as being, in my view, the most impor¬ 
tant basis of religious belief; but it will bo well at this 
stage of m^ sulijoct to distinctly state that, in claiming 
for our sense of duty an uncoudiiioual imperative, I am 
very far from moaning that every lino of (conduct which 
presents itself to a man as his duty is absolutely good. It 
is only too abundantly evident that persons at a low state 
of intellectual and ethical development often regard as 
their imporativo duty a limwof action which other persons 
who have attained to higher and clearer ethical insi^it 
would condmnn as being to a large extent wholly wrong. 
%pecially will this be evident when, iif a later Lecture, - 
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we come to consider the essential difference between 
national Religion and Dogmatic Religion j for the hitter 
persecutions by means of which dogmatic religionists 
have in many cases felt it to bo their boundcit duty to 
repress, and if possible annihilate, all doubt or disbelief 
of their fundamental dogmas, are now, by the more 
enlightened insight of the loading minds even among 
dogmatic religionists themselves, clearly soon to be based 
upon a fundamental ethical mistake. How it comes 
about that theological dogmatism creates in its votaries 
a factitious ethical ideal, and transfers tho seat of ulti¬ 
mate authority from tho Reason and tho Conscience to 
the Church, I shall afterwards consider. Apart, how¬ 
ever, from this distortion of ethical insight by I)t)grnatio 
Religion, there' are two normal cansos which ensure 
change and evolution in othic-al ideas. In tho first place, 
with the development of social life, higher ideal principle's 
come by degrees into clear consciousness; and in tho 
second place, increased experiom'o discloses more effoc- 
tnal modes of applying and realizing in actual lifo ttio 
fundamental principles of conduct whioh man’s ethical 
insight discerns. It will be fouml, I believe'^ that in all 
eases where the Ideal appeals with its absolute impera¬ 
tive to any man, there is some tnio and eternal principle 
involved; but this principle may be so connected with 
narrow and erre^eous views as to the host mode of giving 
effect to it, that the lino of conduct to which it prompts 
may in its form be diametrically oppus<‘d to tho course 
v^iich a profounder rational and ethical insight would 
perceive to be the best. Hence it will bo evident that, 
while -throughout the whole process of man’s historical 
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deyelopment there has been an Ideal progressively mani¬ 
festing its presence in the minds of men, and ever carry¬ 
ing with it, as one aspect of itself, an unconditional 
^ imperative, obedience to or neglect of which constituted 
the ethical nobility or ethical biiacn(;ss of the individual 
mind, the particular mode of conduct which the moral 
imperative has enjoined has been determined by the 
stage of rational and social dovcl()j)m('.nt which a perioa 
or a nation may have reached. Where this is fully 
understooil, there cannot be any rational collision between 
the ethical consciousness and culture; for while whsit 
I have termed the God-conHciouKtuis.s, that is, the felt 
presence of the Universal and the Elt'.mul, gives the 
absokte imperative, it is culture which Hcparatcs tlie 
essential from the accidental in the ethical Ideal, and it 
is culture which discovers ttie most effective modes of 
giving practical effect to the eternal principles which the 
self-evolving Ideal reveals. * 

To return now to my main subject. It will be notieed 

by all who reflect on their own inner life that the Uni¬ 
versal and Eternal Being not only reveals Himself in 
the ideas of the Reason and in the impcriitive ideals of the 
Conscience, but He reveals Himself also in our higher 
Affections. There is a universal and eternal element in 
Love, as well as in Reason and Duty; and what quulifie.s 
Christianity for hoooming a world-wide r@ligion is, that it 
IS based on the deepest of all principles, viz. on th© prin¬ 
ciple tliat only in Divine Love does the soul fully realize 
its inherent birthright, that birthright which belong 
to it in virtue of the presence of the Eternal Father in 
Its self-consciousness, and in virtue of the transcendent • 

• G 2 
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frutlL that God, in calling into existence rational souls, 
has formed them, not of some foreign material extrinsic 
to Himself, hut in rery truth of His own essence and 
substance, and has therefore to that extent duid^iu order 
that they may live. What we call Divine Love, though 
it hy degrees emerges in human nature out of tlio midst 
of the feelings of family and tribal relationship and 
widening social sympathies, yet contains, ns an essential 
factor of its very being, a rational and univ('rsal element 
which distinguishes it to to eceio from any mere inheri¬ 
tance or development of gregaihtus instincts or non- 
rational sympathy. 

If I understand this matter rightly, the grt'at mistalvo 
which vitiates that otherwiso nobhj ethical systtan called 
^‘Utilitarianism” is, that it wbolly fails to rccognizo 
this basal truth, that Love, as the highest ethical prin¬ 
ciple, is essentially something more than a mere widening 
of personal sympathic.s till they attain a cosinopolilun 
breadth. Enlarge the mere feeling of sympathy to the 
widest possible extent, and you got no neunu' to any 
genuine sanction for moral conduct, to any rtail source 
of moral authority. Tho revulsion from the absurdities 
and unsympathetic narrowness of English “orthodox” 
theology has caused many of our best ethieal thinkers, 
Such as J. 8. Mill, to turn their faces away from theology, 
and to seek elsewhere for a rational basis of nu.rality. But 
it is not possible to place Ethics on any solid and perma¬ 
nent foundation if you leave tiieology out of account. Tho 
teachmg of Jesus and of Paul on this tjucstion of “ Love” 

a basis of Ethics still holds good, and will forever 
0 goo , and their view of the mutter is, that men are 
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bound to love their fellow-men simply because God is 
Love. In other words, such love as Ethics needs for its 
basis has its origin, not entirely in the finite side of our 
being, by which we are related to the animals, and out 
of which Darwin wastes his ingenuity in trying to evolve 
a moral imperative, but in the universal and eternal side 
of our nature, where God immediately reveals Himself 
in our self-consciousness. In all true spiritual love, the 
God-element, the TTniversal, manifests its presence and 
its operation. So far is this Love from being identical 
with mere sympathetic feeling, that it is capable of 
entirely ignoring or overpowering all regard for the 
personal pleasure either of the lover or of the beloved 
ones; and this clearly shows that its root is not in man 
as a finite individual, but in that Over-soul, that Absolute 
Being who is incarnate in the human consciousness, and 
is at once Eternal Ec'asou, Will and Love. Nothing, 
it seems to me, can be more pitiable than the shifts to 
which egoistic thinkers are put, when, in the absenoo of 
any admission of the authority of the XJuivorsul, or God, 
in human nature, they endeavour to find a rational ground 
for real self-sacrificing love. Few men, probably, have 
felt spiritual love more intensely than J. S. Mill did; 
but his writings reveal the almost grotesque inadequacy 
of his sensational and egoistic philosophy to o.vplain and 
account for his own vivid recognition of the claims whioh 
the Indwelling Eternal made on his soul. Bather than 
worship a deity who had i^ot what we call moral attri¬ 
butes, ho would, he says, go to hell, i.o. endure tSio 
unending agonies which the creed-books associate with 
that locality; hut the only intelligible 'explanation that # 
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r :m he civen of this statement is, that there was in Mill’s 
fell-cohseioimness, though not in his philosophical system, 
a quite infinite or incommensurable difference of ethical 
rank between the cravings for personal pleasure and com- 
f .rt which he felt as a finite individual, and that demand 
f r absolute rectitude and self-sacrificing love which was 
the self-revelation of the Eternal and the Infinite within 
him. It has been conclusively shown by Dr. Martineau^ 
that it is utterly impossible for a philosophy which 
begins with the egoistic maxim, “Each for himself,” 
to find a road that shall lead at last to the univer- 
iKlistic maxim, “Each for all.” I contend, then, that 
the eoiiviction we have that we are unfaithful to the 
rightful claims of our higher nature whenever we allow 
selfish desires and ambitions to Overrule our interest in 
the true welfare of others, is only rationally explicable 
on the supposition, to the truth of which our self-con¬ 
sciousness bears witness, that our nature is not only the 
seat of private desires and aspirations, but that there is 
also immanent within us, and apprehended in varying 
degrees of fulness, the unifying principle of Eternal Love. 
As our ethical ideal attains greater purity and fuller 
development, this principle of Love is increasingly recog¬ 
nized as the rightfully dominant spring of action in the 
Boul. If the foregoing exposition is sound, it will follow 
that religious belief will be called into existence and 
intensified in proportion as that aspect of our inner expe¬ 
rience in which the Eternal reveals Himself is awakened 
into vivid self-consciousness. We have seen that though 
thft influences of the visible cosmos and the incoming 
* o/ Ethical Theory, VoL II. p. 331, 2nd ed. 
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into the mind of loftier unifying ideas at times call forth 
the God-oonsciousness in our nature, it is nevertheless 
through the ethical experience of the moral imperative, 
and alsa through the felt supremacy in our nature of 
the principle of Divine Love, that our sense of personal 
relationship to the Father within us reveals its deepest 
significance. 

And now let me ask you whether the actual experience 
of the way in which faith in God arises in the soul does 
not bear out the above view of the essential nature of 
man’s faculty of religious insight. How, as a matter of 
fact, do great religious movements originate? Is it by 
intellectual ** proofs of the (‘xistcmcc of God j” or is it not 
rather by some great prophet realizing in his eharacih'r 
an4 in his teachings that uuiviwsal or ideal side of our 
consciousness in which we recognize the immanence of 
God in the soul ? Even if we take the case of books as 
means of awakening faith, is it the books which appeal 
mainly to the logical understanding that do naest to en¬ 
gender belief in God, or is it not rather what are called 
idealistic utterances, such as form a large portion of Plato’i 
works, which vividly picture an ideal life tranH(;(>nding 
the actual, or writings which, like the “ Imitatio Christi,” 
are written under the vivid sense of daily union and 
oommunion with the Indwelling Father? Intellectual 
proofs are by no means without value, but their value 
consists, not so much in originating faith, as in, refuting 
by corhiin lines of thought the sceptical doubts which 
other lines of thought have ongtndorod. Aooordingly^as 
every generation, owing to change in scientific views and 
philosophical speculations, has its own special intellectual ^ 
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,.Wades in the way of faith, so every generation needs 
a fresh Theodicy; hut the greater part of the plentiful 
crop of philosophical writings which springs up to meet 
Ihis demand for the reconciliation of religious faiith with 
contemporary culture, after a few short years lose their 
interest and take their place along with their predecessors 
of the same stamp on the undisturbed library shelves; 
while those books, on the other hand, which grow out 
of and vividly depict in some fashion or other the felt 
presence of the Divine and the Universal in human 
nature, have a perennial charm, and are among the most 
preeious of the treasures which the world will not will¬ 
ingly let die. I need not say that the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures are pre-eminently books of this charac¬ 
ter; and this fact accounts for their unfading interest, 
and for the impulse which prompts men to reproduce 
th^ writings in countless forms and languages, and 
»:^tter the copies broadcast over the wide earth. Super¬ 
stition, no doubt, has some hand in this Bibliolatry; but 
superstition alone has not the staying power which this 
reverence for the Christian Scriptures possesses; and the 
mainspring of the movement is evidently the instinctive 
consciousness that this book is the best book for awaken¬ 
ing and interpreting that deep feeling of union and com¬ 
munion between the finite and the Infinite, between 
man and God, which is of all relations in our human life 
the most momentous, and the one in which man’s interest 
never permanently slackens. 

And if in regard to books it is chiefly by the writings 
which directly appeal to the divine and universal side of 
OUT consciousness that belief in God is awakened and 
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sustained, so is it in the case of the personal inflnenoes 
which are mightiest to banish indifference and doubt, and 
once more cause God to be felt by the soul as a living 
Eeality.* It is the spectacle in actual life, or in biography 
and history, of moral heroism, of self-devoted love, of 
high moral principle, and, in short, of every phase of 
human character in vrhich the finite self shrinks into the 
background, and the individual man wholly forgets his 
.own personal interests and aims through absorption in 
some love-inspired cause,—it is, I repeat, the spectacle of 
the practical realization of the indwelling Universal and 
Ideal as exhibited in some actual hunum life, which is 
ever the most potent agent in kindling the God-con¬ 
sciousness of the spectator, and thus making religions 
belief a mighty principle of thought and couduot. Not 
until this vivid realization of the Eternal in a man’s 
nature has com© about through contact with this same 
manifestation of the Eternal, either in the actual flesh or 
in the records of a divine life, is it of much av.'ul to 
adduce scientific or philosophical arguments to prove the 
being of God. Indeed, it would not bo a whit more 
absurd to attempt to give a scientific or philosophical 
rationale of the pliysical cosmos to a ptu'son who was 
wholly devoid of the sensations through which the 
cosmos manifests itself to our minds, than to ondettvour 
to prove and explain the being and atia-iludes of God to 
those in whom the presence of the Universal in Thought, 
the absolutely Authoritati'fc in Ethics, and the immam'ut 
Divine Love in the heart, had in no way become a fact of 
imnlediate consciousness. The essence of the knowledjr(» 
of God is assuredly the immediate consciousness of God. , 
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Given that awakened consciousness, and we may philoso¬ 
phize about God to some purpose; but the sine qud non 
of all sound and valuable philosophical and theological 
speculation is the prior direct recognition of the imme¬ 
diate presence and operation of the Eternal Ecidity in 
the soul’s higher life. 

Hence it is, that as in children it is the perceptive 
faculties that one must develop as a basis for future 
reflection and scientific knowh^dge, so in the case of the 
religious training of younger children it would bo futile, 
and indeed mischievous, to attempt elaborate intellectual 
proofs of the being of God, for those logical proofs can 
only appeal to the (diild’s XJmh'rstauding. They must, in 
order to be inhdligiblo to the child, speak of the Eternal 
as another mind like the child’s own niind or the minds of 
its paremts; and thert'.fore the more intolligimt the child, 
the more unanswerable arc the doubtful questionings to 
which this logical pix^sentatiou of the Ahsoluto as a Being 
outside of the soul inevitably gives rise; and accord¬ 
ingly th(5 laboured demonstration of God’s oxist(mco to 
children is far more likely to sow in the young mind 
the germs of scepticism than of religious belief. This, 
efficient religious teacdums intuitively discern; and there¬ 
fore moke it their chief business to evoke in the child’s 
mind, by appeal to the beauty and grandeur and bene¬ 
ficence of nature, and more especially to the moral beauty 
and sublimity exhibited in the noblest human lives, that 
sense of the reality and authority of tho Divine which 
is implicitly present and always capable of being elicited, 
in fainter or more vivid fashion, in every child’s mind 
.. and heart. All effective awakenmont or revival of reli- 
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gious faith, vhether in the child or in the adult, must he 
initiated by influences which call forth into clear con¬ 
sciousness the moral imperative and the higher forms of 
self-sacrificing emotion. Jesus, in his profound saying, 

“ The pure in heart shall see God,” penetrated, in virtue 
of his deep religious experience, to the fundamental 
principle on which alone a sound and adequate psycho¬ 
logy and philosophy of religion can possibly be based. 

The faculty of Eeligious Insight, as distinguished 
from the powers of the discursive Understanding, is by 
Aristotle described as a function of the Eeason (vow), 
atid by Paul as a function of the Spirit (■Tnev/xa). l''lio 
Pauline term has in general been accepted by modi'rn 
theologians as more fully expressive of the range of this 
power of religious insight than the Aristotelian and 
Kantian term “Eeason;” for the word Spirit includes 
that most important insight into fundamental religious 
tenth which is involved in the soul’s higher or rational 
affections; and it appears that neither Aristotle nor Kant 
adequately appreciiitod the influential part which is played 
by the diviner emotions in the establishment and enri(5h- 
ment of man’s religious belief. Spiritual Love, as we have 
seen, is not, like our lower passions, merely a subjective 
feeling; it has, like the great unifying ideas of the 
Eeason and the unconditional imperative of the Con¬ 
science, an objective or absolute oharaotor, and therefore 
carries with it that consciousness of intrinsic authority 
which appertains to all tl^ose Ideals througli which the 
Universal Mind reveals His presence and His Oharaotor 
in the finite mind. 

Intimately connected with this question of the nature , 
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of the faculty of spiritual discernment, is the further 
question, whether the religious insight gained thereby is 
more appropriately termed Kmtvl&hje or Belief. Now 
the mere discussion of such a question as this-iippojirs 
on the surface of it to imply that the Thoist holds rcdi- 
gious truth by a much lower kind of tenure than that 
by which the Scientist holds his scientific truth. The 
scientist positively knows; the ndigious man only hdmcs. 
But this contrasting of laiowh'dgo and belief to the dis¬ 
paragement of the latter is really basi>l<‘ss, and ri'sts 
upon the false idea that the word “ belief” has only one 
definite meaning; whereas the fact is, that this word (and 
the same probably holds good of the (•orrcspoiuling word 
in all modern languages) has two distinct and in some 
respects quite antithetic nu^aaings. In the one sense 
Belief signifies something short of Ivtiowh-dge, an inter¬ 
mediate stage between mere opinion and certain convic¬ 
tion, as when one says, ‘‘ I hcUem that the apostle John 
wrote the Fourth Gospel, but I do not feel sure of it.” 
But in the other sense, the word “ Belief” is employod 
to express what is often the dia-pesf, and firmest of a 
man’s convictions, viz. that (iomplffo and perfect trust 
which religious minds fool in rt«gnrd to the reality of 
God and of His personal redafioiiship to the human 
sprat. As I have b(dor() pointed out, it is in ono sense 
true that all Knowledge la^y.md (ho more transient C(»n. 
sciousness of our present sfusatimis rests ultimately on 
e lef. One’s knowledge of onehs past life rests on trust 
in che validity of memory; knowledge of the facts and 
relatmns of an external world depends in like mumier on 
the behef that such a world beyond our personal con- 
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sciousness exists; and the vhole body of physical and 
mental science is based upon our confidence in the ultimate 
yalidity of those principles of formal logic 'which are 
presuppSsed in all scientific reasonings. But all these 
assumptions which I have enumerated appear to most 
persons so self-evident, so incapable of being doubted, 
that we, in general, extend the term Knowledge till it 
covers all the conclusions that can be reached by imme¬ 
diate sensations as interpreted in the light of these 
assumed self-evident principles. The word ‘‘Know¬ 
ledge” is thus extended to include those beliefs which 
all men, or at least most men, hold in common and in all 
moods; and we talk of knowing something of what hap¬ 
pened on this planet in the Silurian or the Carboniferous 
stage of its history, of knowing that our follow-men 
exist, &:o.; and thus in this sense we may, if we believe 
the teleological argument to be of itself perfectly con¬ 
clusive, be consistently said to have KnowhUge of God,' 
for such apprehension of God as this implies is rciached 
by precisely the same logical road by which the know¬ 
ledge of the existence of our brother mortals is reached; 
but, as we have seen, no complete and adequate insight 
into God and His relationship to nature and to man can 
be attained along this route. 

I can now answer the question, why I have described 
the subject of this course of Lectures as “The Base® 
of Eeligious Belief ,rather than as “The Bases of 
Eeligious Knowledge^ It is certainly not because I 
regard my assurance of the reality of the Eternal, 
and of His personal relationship to my spirit, as a 
weaker assurance than that which I have of the exist- * 
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ence of an objective cosmos or of my fellow-men. My 
reason for preferring the word “Belief” rests upon the 
distinction, on which I have so often insisted, between 
the insight of the Understanding on the one hSnd, and 
the insight of the Eeason or the Spirit on the other. It 
is characteristic of the Knowledge to which the Under¬ 
standing of itself gives us access, firstly, that it is based 
upon sensations and beliefs or forms of thought which 
men in general have in common and in all their moods, 
and thus it admits always of sensuous verification; .and, 
secondly, that it does not reach to the root of the matter, 
and proves wholly incapable of passing behind and 
beyond the endless variety of finite and particular objects 
and phenomena, to the fundamental and absolute Prin¬ 
ciple of unity out of which all these finite individuals 
arise, and by which they are so inter-related as to form 
one organic whole. It is characteristic, on the other hand, 
of Eeligious Insight—of the insight, that is, of the Eeason 
and the Spirit ^that it does, as Kant truly saw, admit us 
in a measure to the sphere of ultimate reality; for the 
categorical imperative of the conscience has absolute 
authority and worth, and the development of the Ideal 
in our inner life furnishes, I believe, progressive in¬ 
sight into the inmost heart of that Self-existent One 
who manifests Himself in some measure in the pheno¬ 
mena of nature, but only truly reveals Himself in the 
selE-eonsciousness of His rational creatures. The Under¬ 
standing deals with what is Jess and lower than our- 
selfes; the Spirit, with its ever-developing Ideal of pei^ 
^tion, is the meeting-point of our finite selves with that 
Eternal Self who is infinitely higher than we. And 
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tenee it is that our perceptioa of the reality and autho¬ 
rity of these Ideals, which are, as it were, the e3^es of our 
spiritual insight, varies greatly with our moods and with 
our increasing or decreasing self-surrender to the invita¬ 
tions and injunctions of the Eternal Father within us. 
This belief in God is not something in regard to which 
we are merely passively receptive of Divine iniiuenoo; it 
is to some extent a matter dependent on our personal 
volition. The reality and authority of the Ideal do not 
compel conviction like the truths of mathematics or 
the laws of thought. Wo feel its intrinsic beauty and 
its absolute worth j but wo are often conscious at the 
same time of considerations which make us distrustful of 
the Divine and the Ideal, and cause us to gravitate 
downward to that lower level in which for th<! time wo 
most strongly incline to believe in the finite deliverance 
of the senses and the scientific understanding alone. 
Hence we choose to some extent our philosophical and 
religious belief, and in so far wo are responsible for it. 

For these reasons it seems to mo that it is more 
appropriate to speak of the Belief in God than of the 
Knowledge of God, and to reserve the word “ Know¬ 
ledge” for such lower insight into the relations of phe¬ 
nomena as the cultivated scientific understanding is 
competent to reach. But it must not be forgotten that^ 
though our belief in God may fluctuate in intensity 
according to the nature of our mbods, and the character 
of the influences which a^ the time most affect us, this 
is quite consistent with the fact that in some souls 
in their choicer moments of experience, and in other 
souls almost universally, this insight into the reality , 
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and eliaracter of the Eternal reaches an intensity of 
assurance which far transcends the degree of certainty 
to which scientific knowledge can attain. With these 
remarks I bring to a close this outline-sketch of what I 
conceive to be the chief basis in human nature of the 
BeHef in God. 

The position for which I have contended in this Lec¬ 
ture, viz. that in virtue of the immanence of the Eternal 
in man’s rational, ethical and spiritual consciousness, there 
is in human nature a capacity, not only for the recognition 
of the being of God, but also for progressive insight into 
His character, is called in question at the present time 
in this country by two infiuential schools of religious 
thought; firstly, by the thinkers, of whom Mr. H. Spencer * 
is the acknowledged head, who maintain that though the 
human mind possesses certainty in regard to the reality 
of the Absolute, it can yet know nothing of His essential 
character; and, secondly, by the Positivist school, repre¬ 
sented by Mr. F. Harrison, who maintain that insight into 
either the reality or the character of an Absolute Being 
is intrinsically inaccessible to man, and that accordingly, 
in place of the worship of God, the religion of the future 
wiM substitute the worship of Humanity. To the con- 
rideration of these forms of Agnosticism I will ask your 
attention in the next Lecture. 
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Lecture III. 

AGNOSTICISM. 


Ie the conclusion reached in the last Lecture be sound, 
religious faith is no mere temporary phase in the evolu¬ 
tion of mankind, but is based upon a permanent relation 
between the finite spirit and the Universal Spirit, The 
view for which I have contended is, that the htiman soul 
is not merely the product of the creative energy of the 
Almighty: it is the real offspring of God; and therefore 
the self-consciousness of man not only mirrors the mul¬ 
titude of finite and dependent things which constitute 
the visible manifestation of the Absolute, but contains 
also the germs of conscious affinity with that Supreme 
Being out of whose substance it is formed. By the 
Senses and the Understanding man increasingly learns 
the relations which link into one organic whole the 
' aggregate of physical and psychical existences, while by 
the higher Eeason or the Spirit ho gradually awakens to 
a clear consciousness of the various modes of his relation¬ 
ship to that Eternal Life out of which his finite personal 
consciousness is an individUS,! effluence. 

This consciousness of relationship between the life of 
the individual and the self-existent Life which animates 
and unifies the cosmos, is sometimes faint, sometimes 
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„nd the conceptione in which it clothes itself varj 
arcing science and culture of each suoceed- 
5“ ';“ To the child, or to the adult man who is still 
i„vemle stage of mental development, the Gods 
1 ^:,; u 4 m the soul feels itself to be in conscious and 
;::;.-.* 4 tic relation are the powers to which it assigns 
'‘"ienomena of nature; but with adyanomg culture, 
brings man to tlie conviction that nature is a 
unirr,'and that therefore the God to whom he feels him- 
silf related is one God. Thus the interpretation of the 
primary consciousness of . man’s relationship with the 
Ahisolute becomes more complete as the rational and moral 
life unfolds its deeper resources, till, finally, the earlier 
ccneeption of God as a Mind, like another human mind, 
aering on the soul from without through the forces of 
nature, passes into the profounder and more satisfying 


conception of the Eternal Spirit, as the immanent life of 
nature, and the Ground and Source of the universal prin¬ 
ciples of reason, and of those ethical and spiritual ideals 
which manifest their presence in man’s consciousness, 
and reveal their divine and ultimate authority by the 
sense of rmconditional obligation and absolute worth 
which characterizes their presence. In virtue of this 
deepening interpretation of the religious consciousness. 
Truth is discerned to be something more than man’s 
indimdual opinions; Beauty, to he something more than 
individual tastes j and Goodness, to he a progressive 
id^al of Perfection which h^s its source in the essence 
or will of that Eternal Spirit, out of whose energizing the 
finite human life emerges, and on whom it feels itself to 
be ever dependent. 
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It cannot be denied, however, that in the present time 
many thoughtful and religiously disposed minds, on both 
sides of j;he Atlantic, are feeling by no means satisfied 
either that there is any rational unifying rrinciplo as the 
centre and support of phenomena, or that, supposing there 
is some absolute reality, man possesses any faculty of 
insight into its essence and character. Many causes 
conduce to this distrust. The old Deism rested ia 
part on the evidences of Design in nature, and in 
part on the supposed manifestation of a Divine Presence 
and Authority in the moral consciousness; but now an 
impression widely prevails (though it ia much weaker 
to-day probably than it was five years ago) that the 
Darwinian view of Evolution has Hupersed(;d the neces¬ 
sity of postulating a primary Intelligence, and that man’s 
progressive ethical insight and sense of moral obligation 
may be adequately explained as a gradual development 
through heredity from the feelings, passions and capacity 
for Sympathy, which already show themselves in the lower 
strata of animal life. Another cause of the disintegration 
of religious belief is to bo found in the circumstance 
that careful historical research and criticism, as well as 
the study of comparative religion, have shown the utter 
untonablcnoss of the old claim set up hy the churches for 
the wholly exceptional inspiration and infallibility of the 
Ilohrow and Greek Scriptures. And, finally, not tl^ 
least effootivo influence in this direction is the supi»()sod 
proof hy Sir William Hamilton, Dean Mansol, Mr. H. 
Spencer and others, thaf'the human mind is confined by 
its very constitution to a merely relative apprehension 
of the Absolute and the Eternal, and is therefore excluded, 

H 2 
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Irom the poseibiUty of insight into the essential nature 

and character of God. . , 

It is a significant fact, however, as indicating the deep 
need in human nature for religion, that among those 
persons whom the scientific and philosophical infiuences 
of the day have placed out of sympathy with Theistic 
belief, two substitutes for Theism—Agnosticism on the 
one hind, and the EeUgion of Humanity on the other- 
can already count a goodly number of adherents; and 
the formation of a few societies for “Ethical Culture” 
is another movement in the same direction. The relation 
between the Agnostic and the Positivist is very sugges¬ 
tive. Each of these two recent forms of anti-theistic 
religion denies the principle on which the other most 
strenuously insists- The followers of Mr. Spencer con¬ 
tend that the recognition of the reality of the Absolute 
Being is at once a necessity of thought and the basis of 
religious faith, but deny the possibility of any insight 
into the real nature of this Being in whose presence the 
mind is compelled to believe. The sympathizers with 
Comte or with Mr. Erederick Harrison deny that man 
has any valid ground for asserting the reality of a unify¬ 
ing Principle behind phenomena, but maintain it to be 
essential to any effective religious belief that there should 
be a felt personal relationship between the worshipper and 
his God. As, then, the Spencerian Agnostic asserts that 
the belief in the reality of an Absolute Cause and Ground 
o£ all finite existence is essential to religion, while the 
Positivist asserts that an intelligible personal relation 
between the soul and the Object of its devotion is the 
indispen^ble feature, there is surely some reason for 
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presuming that it is in the direction of a Theism -which 
combines the belief in the Absolute God with the sense 
of man’s^deep personal relationship to Him, that the final 
solution of the theological problem of our time will have 
to be sought. 

Mr. Spencer’s position is, that the religious sentiments 
which have grown up around the conception of a per¬ 
sonal God, though they must needs be modified when 
the Theistio conception is changed into the conception of 
a Power whose essential nature is intrinsically unknow¬ 
able, are nevertheless not destroyed. Ho maintains that 
there would still survive the sentiments of wonder and 
awe “which are appropriate to the consciousness of a 
Mystery which cannot be fathomed, and of a Power that 
is omnipresent.” 

The inoompetency of such emotions as these to con¬ 
stitute a satisfying religion, was admirably shown in the 
-noteworthy controversy between Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Harrison in the year 1884. In his article on “ The 
Ghost of Religion,” ^ Mr. Harrison writes: 

“What is religion for? Why do wo want it? and What do 
we expect it to do for us ? If it can give us no sure ground for 
our minds to rest on, nothing to purify the heart, to exalt the 
sense of sympathy, to deepen our sense of beauty, to strengthen 
our resolves, to chasten us into resignation, and to kindle a spirit 
of self-sacrifice—what is the good of it? The Unknowable, 
ex hypothed, can do none of these things. The object of all 
religion, in any known varietj; of religion, has invariably had 
some tpiasi-hmuan and sympathetic relation to man and human 

life.Whether it was the religion of the lowest savage, of the 

Polytheist, or of the Hegelian Thoist; whether the object of the 

^ Nineteenth Oentttry, March, 1884. 
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..... . Eiver, Ibe Moon, to Sky. At«Uo. Thor. Ood. or 

* XU always been some chain of sympathy— 

ri«t Cause, there hasthe other. How- 

influence on ^ a bePef in some Power influ- 

«d ^titude and a desire to conform his life thereto. 

The language used by Mr. Spencer in the course of this 
controTersy clearly indicates that he felt to some extent 
the force of Mr, Harrison’s criticism; for in several pas¬ 
sages of the articles contributed by him at this date to 
tibe Mmeieeuth Century^ he, consciously or unconsciously, 
firtaaEy surrenders to an important extent his own fun¬ 
damental doctrine that the nature of the Absolute is 
wholly incognizable by the human mind. To call the 
Unknowable Absolute a “Power” or “Energy,” is 
surely to bring it in some measure within the sphere of 
cognition ^ for these words, which derive all their mean¬ 
ing from man’s consciousness of his own personal exer¬ 
tion, at once imply a certain relationship or analogy 
between human activity and the activity of the Absolute. 
But Mr. Spencer goes much further than this on the road 
to Theism. He knows enough about this inscrutable 
Absolute to he able to say that, if not personal, it is cer¬ 
tainly not lower than personal; and that in describing 
it, OUT choice lies between the personal and something 
higher than personahty.^ In his article on “ Eetrogres- 


^ In answer to Ifr, F, Harrison, Mr. H. Spencer writes: “ Tbongb 
th^ attributes of personality, as we* know it, cannot be conceived by 
ns as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, yet duty requires us 
neither to affirm nor to deny personality, but to submit ourselves in 
all humility to the established limits of our intelligence, in the con¬ 
viction that the choice is not between personality and something lower 
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sive Religion,” written in reply to Mr. Harrison’s article 
from which I quoted above, he declares that this Absolute 
Reality which Science in the last resort is compelled to 
recognize, stands towards our general conception of things 
in substantially the same relation as does the creative Power 
asserted by Theology. The devoutest mystic could surely 
find a basis for religion in spiritual communion with this 
au|K'r-porsoiial Presence. And if we are assured of the 
existence of this identity of function between the Absolute 
Ground of Nature and Humanity and the God of Theism, 
we cannot be said to bo wholly ignorant of the nature of 
this so-called inscrutable Being, Further, Mr. Spencer 
describes the Absolute as a Power which is omnipresent. 
Nay, he knows enough about the “IJulcuowablo” to call 
it the Eternal and Infinite Cause, and speaks of the pheno¬ 
mena of nature as its manifestations. If, then, we know 
that God is the Cause, and that physical and psychical 
phenomena are the Effects, is it not legitimate, and 
indeed inevitable, that we should reason from the cha¬ 
racter of the Effects to the character of the Cause ? We 
know each of our fellow-men only by his manifestations 
or effects in his actions, gestures, words or writings, and 
from these manifestations we consider ourselves war¬ 
ranted in inferring the existence of a personal Self with 
a certain character behind these phenomena; and, accord¬ 
ingly, Mr. J. 8. Mill wholly, and Dr. Martineau partially, 

than persoBality, Ijut h^dween pe,rm>nality and something higher; ^jid 
tiiat the Ultimate Power is no more representable in terms of human 
consoiousnoss than human oonsoiousness is representable in terms of a 
plant’s functions.”—M'nefeenrA Omtury, July, 1884, p. 7. Compare 
Mrai Principles, sect. 31, and Mr. Spencer’s Essays, Vol. III. p. 251. 
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bases tbe knowledge of God on tke study of the pheno- 
menu of nature. It is clear, then, that Mr. Spencer, m 
spite of his so-caUed Agnosticism, gives eyidence of 
Buying made yery considerable progress in his conception 
of the nature of the Infinite and Eternal Ground of the 
uniyerse; and he thus practically yerifies, what on U-prwri 
principles appears ineyitable, that it is impossible to 
assert a positiye knowledge of the reality of the Absolute 
without in the yery act breaking the spell of Agnosticism, 
and affording a basis for positiye theological behef. 

Hence there is good foundation for the allegation of 
inconsistency which Mr. Erederick Harrison makes against 
this attempt of Mr. Spencer’s to find in his philosophy a 
satisfactory foundation for religious ideas and emotions. 
In his article on “Agnostic Metaphysics,” written in 
reply to Mr. Spencer, Mr. Harrison thus introduces his 
argument: 

Ten years ago I warned Mr. Spencer that Ms Eeligion of the 
Unknowable was certain to lead him into strange company. ^ To 
invoke the Unknowable/ I said," is to re-open the whole range 
of Metaphysics; and the entire apparatus of Theology will follow 
through the breach.’ .... We see the result. Mr. Spencer has 
developed his Unknowable into an ' Infinite and Eternal Energy, 
by wMch all things are created and sustained.’ He has dis¬ 
covered it to be the Ultimate Cause,, the All-Being, the Creative 
Power, and all the other ' alternative impossibilities of thought/ 
wMch he once cast in the teeth of the older theologies. Natu¬ 
rally there is joy over one philosopher that repenteth. The 
Christian World claims tMs as Equivalent to the assertion that 
God is the Mind and Spirit of the universe; and the Christian 
World says these words might have been used by Butler or 
* Paley. This is, indeed, very true; but it is strange to find the 
pMiwophy of one who makes it a point of conscience not to 
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enter a church described as ‘ the fitting and natural introduction 
to inspiration (1).’ ” 

Thes^ remarks hy Mr. Harrison are the prelude to 
a vigorous attack on Mr. Spencer’s incipient theology, 
which, as Mr. Harrison rightly argues, represents Gtod, 
after all, as too little personal to satisfy the religious 
needs of mankind. Mr. Harrison then proceeds to extol 
the Comtist “Worship of Humanity” as the only reli¬ 
gion that is at once in harmony with reason, and at the 
same time capable of kindling powerful emotion, and 
therefore of strongly influencing conduct. How it appears 
to me very strange that Mr. Harrison does not see that 
this irresistible drift of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy into 
metaphysics and theology is itself a powerful argument 
against Mr. Harrison’s own religious position. For is 
hot this remarkable outburst of metaphysical, and even 
theological, ideas from the very heart of the most 
advanced science of our time, as exhibited in the views 
of Mr. Spencer to which I have just referred, and itiE 
more in the writings of his American disciple. Prof. John 
Piske, the very best practical refutation that could be 
given of the fundamental principle of Positivism ? Comte 
declares that as by degrees all the nations of the earth 
in their progressive culture reach the positivist stage,- 
metaphysics and theology will receive their quietus, and 
vanish altogether from off the stage of living and effec¬ 
tive thought. The positive stage of conviction towards 
which afl culture is approaching, means, he says,, the 
recognition of the truth that all ontological causes 
(whether metaphysical or theological) are utterly beyond, 
the scope of man’s intellectual insight. His fundamental 
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doctrine is, that “the education of the individual, so far 
as it is spontaneous, necessarily presents the same phases 
as that of the race; and in our own days, every man on 
the level of the age will clearly verify the position in his 
own case that in childhood ho was natunilly a theologian, 
in youth a metaphysician, and in manhood a physicist or 
positivist. The history of the sciences directly proves 
that it has been tho same with the mscmhle of the 
human race.” ^ So convinced was Comte that with cul¬ 
ture all metaphysical and theological ideas must ne-eds 
be left behind, that ho proceeds to say that the Positivist 
rSgime will put all retrograde folk aside, by treating any 
one who still lingers in tho thoologi(>al or metaphysical 
stage of hcliof “as disq[ualiflod for gnverumm! by weak¬ 
ness of brain.” 

So far, }iow('ver, are tho facts of individual life and 
of history from supixn-ting tho theory that all theologi¬ 
cal and liKdapliyaicul interest dies out with the advance 
of positive knowledge of nature, that nhwr\aii(m mtlior 
shows that every attempt to establish the prim>ijtIo 
that nothing exists or is uctuvssihh^ to tho human mind 
save the mere order of phmionifiia, is invarialdv suo- 
ceeded by a re-assertion, first of rntdaphysivid, and then 
of thotdogical ideas. As I have before mentioned, tho 
revulsion in ancient Home from Ki.icurcmi taiiptririMin 
to Noo-Pktonio mysfici.sm and th.-urgy, and that in tho 
present day, from ©xtromo wscularism to spiritimlkm and 
theosophy, simply illustrate th« utiivemtl truth that tho 
Bolf-eonscious man, tho highest product of ctwnucul dove- 

,, * Vm Dr. Tytm of Eihka T/werw, Vol. I n. 440, 

2nd ml. 
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lopment, is never permanently satisfied with the mere 
observation and classification of the facts and laws which 
the visible or external side of the stream of evolution 
exhibits* but is irresistibly impelled by his mental con¬ 
stitution to strive to attain, either by fair or questionable 
means, some real or fancied acquaintance with the Power 
or Powers to whose agency he is mentally constrained to, 
assign the successive phenomena of which it is the busi¬ 
ness of science to take cognizianco. Historical facts not 
only show that it is not true that the Positivist view of 
the universe is that to which human thought tends and 
* on which it finally rests, but they further show that the 
prevalence of such a view in any epoch invariably calls 
forth a counhu’ protest from the theologic or theosophio 
side. Accordingly, the lesson which the study of the 
history of soientifio and theological thought teaches is, 
that man is not only related by the senses and the 
understanding to the world of physical and psychical 
phenomena, but is also consciously related^ in his rational, 
ethical and spiritual experience, to the Absolute Ground 
and Cause of these phenomena. Hence metaphysics and- 
theology are not merely transient, but are perennial 
objects of interest to the human mind; and scientific 
knowledge and religious faith have each their inalienable 
and imperishable rights and functions in every stage and 
form of human culture and mental evolution. 

That the present relations of culture and religious 
belief confirm rather thsen confute the principle that 
theological ideas possess permanent interest and vali3.ity 
for the human mind, is abundantly shown by this very 
incursion of Mr. Spencer’s thought into the fields of* 
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„t.phj»ios and aeology ^Uch ta suM^ted him to 
Mr axrfaon’a brilliaat charge of mconsmtency. That 
,hia may be seen more clearly, let me ask you to take a 


retiospectiTe glance over 


tlie course of speculation, in th.is 


comrtry during the last thirty or forty y«as. At the 
beginning of tMs period, wbat Comte calls the Positive 
stage of scientific and philosopHcal culture appeared to 
be in a very flourishing condition among us. Mr. J. S. 
Mill, and later on Prof. Bain, whose philosophy resolved 
all Causation into merely temporal antecedence and 
sequence, and aU Substance, whether physical or mental, 
into aggregations of present or potential forms of sensa¬ 
tion, were popularly regarded as the great leaders of 
philosophical thought, and as the inaugurators of quite 
a new era in mental science—an era in which Comte’s 
ideal should he realized, and in which the retention of 
metaphysical and theological ideas should be regarded as 
the sure sign of a weak or retrograde intellect. 

In one respect only did our English sensational idealists 
differ from the great Erenchman whose character Mill so 
warmly and so justly admired, viz. in the importance 
they attached to the subjective study of Psychology. 
Auguste Comte, in his violent reaction against everything 
metaphysical, had too hastily denied that the mind can 
make a fruitful study of its own states of consciousness, 
and had treated psychology somewhat slightingly as if 
it were merely a branch of biology. The Enghsh “psy¬ 


chological school” of thinkers corrected this extrava¬ 
gance, and maintained that the investigation of mental 
^stat^ and of the laws of association according to which 
they are connected and “chemically” blended, is a 
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Tory valuable province of research. Still, while giving 
to Psychology much greater validity and importance 
than the founder of Positivism assigned to it, they 
faithfully adhered to Comte’s principle that no meta¬ 
physical ideas are to be treated as ultimate, and that 
all knowledge of the material and the spiritual world is 
to be resolved into present and remembered sensations 
associated together in certain discoverable modes. In. 
this way they did what appeared to be good service to 
Positivism; for while Comte seemed inclined to turn out 
of strict science all such ideas as Cause and Substance as 
fanciful and misleading intruders. Mill and his disciples, 
on the other hand, set themselves diligently to work to 
explain the genesis of these ideas; and their speculations 
on this subject are very suggestive. Still the younger 
members of their own fraternity of thought—among 
whom the late gifted Professor of Philosophy in Univer¬ 
sity College, London, the lamented G. Croom Eobertson# 
was the leading spirit—candidly admitted that the pto- 
blem as to the origin of those metaphysical ideas found 
no adequate solution within the limits of any man’s 
individual experience; and that to account for the pre¬ 
sence of such notions in the human mind, the imagination 
must endeavour to penetrate into the mysterious and 
almoeb inaccessible laboratory of Heredity, to which, I 
need hardly say, it is now the fashion to relegate the 
genesis of all ideas, rational, moral and spiritual, of 
which sensational evolutiftnists are unable to give any 
satisfactory empirical account. 

At the time to which I refer, the doctrine of Heredity 
was yet in its infancy, and the English admirers of* 
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Cwite’s principles were sanguine that the secrets of meta¬ 
physical and theological thinking could be discoyered, 
and ite false pretensions exposed, simply by the careful 
analysis of the actual facts of man’s present conscious- 
n^' and mthout any adventurous expedition into that 
mist-covered region of life’s immemorial past in which 
the recent impugners of the ultimate validity of all meta¬ 
physical and theological ideas find themselves perforce 
compelled to take refuge. Towards this Positivist goal, 
the liberation of the human mind from what was regarded 
as the tyrannous sway of Intuitionalism in philosophy 
and religion, J. S. Mill and Prof. Alexander Bain worked 
away with hearty goodwill; and certainly their labours, 
if unsuccessful in regard to their main purpose, were not 
without some permanently valuable results. They were 
Ml of hope and enthusiasm, and many eager disciples 
warmly applauded their successive assaults on the Intui¬ 
tional position. It was supposed that the days in which 
metaphysics and metaphysical theology had bewildered 
human thought and narrowed human sympathies were 
happily nearly at an end. Henceforth physical science 
and mental science would be placed on the same footing, 
and both would resolve themselves into the study of the 
order of man’s sensations and appetites, and of the com¬ 
plex processes by which, out of these simple psychical 
states, all the fundamental ideas of philosophy, ethics and 
religion, have been gradually elaborated. Now, then, it 
woidd seem that the millennium of Positivism was about 
to dawn: the cultured thought of this country appeared 
^to be bursting the last fetters which bound it to that 
moribund and effete carcase of, intiiitional dogmatism 
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wHoh had hitherto prevented the pure spirit of empiri¬ 
cism and positivism from exerting its intrinsic energy, 
and achieving its legitimate triumphs in the cause of 
truth and humanity. 

But what has been the actual fact ? Why, simply this: 
that just in the very midst of this jubilation of English 
Phenomenalism or Positivism, Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
•was in fullest accord with all the scientific tendencies 
and methods of the English school, and who besides had 
clear discernment of the significance of Darwinian Evolu¬ 
tion and of the possible applications of the principle of 
Heredity,—Mr. Spencer, I say, began to give to the world 
of thought a grand theory of the cosmos, based on the 
most recent scientific discoveries and speculations. And 
now, as if in utter defiance of Comte’s law of the throo 
stages in the evolution of religious thought, our greatest 
livhif)Svolutioni8t finds it absolutely necessary to found 
his scientific and philosophical rationale of the universe 
upon an ultimate intuitive metaphysical belief. All true 
iiisight into cither nature or man is, he tells us, entirely 
impossible, unless we recognize the presence in all human 
thought of some positive consciousness of the Absolute 
or Self-existing, as the antithesis of all caused and rela¬ 
tive existences. Acocudingly, we encounter in the pre¬ 
sent day tliis most significant fact—a fact which deserves 
the most serious consideration from all who imagine that 
man’s interest and faith in the Super-sensual is destined 
to wane and vanish—thaC it has fallen to the lot of 
Mr. Spencerf one of the most non-academic and inde¬ 
pendent thinkers of our time, and certainly one who 
runs no risk of being charged with “ weakness of brain,” 
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to once more put upon its legs and to re-m’ngorate that 
faith in the possibility of some intuitional insight hy 
man into the very core of cosmical reahty—which possi¬ 
bility Hamnton’s doctrine of the “Conditioned,” and 
Dmn Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures,” were supposed to 
have finally extinguished. And not only is the Comtist 
law practicaUy confuted by Mr. Spencer’s writings on 
the purely inteUectual side, but it has received a fatal 
blow likewise on the emotional and religious side for 
the mental development of Comte’s chief English admirer, 
Mr. J. S. MiU, who, in Ms essay on “Theism,” strives 
with an his might to re-habilitate that very faith in a 
personal God and in a future life which he had pre- 
■yiously treated so slightingly, proves conclusively that, 
even in the case of men of the greatest mental calibre, 
experience by no means justifies the conclusion that the 
theological and metaphysical ideas of childhood and youth 
naturally give place to Bositivism as life advances. 

But while the fact of the appearance and influence of 
such metaphysical views as those of Mr. Spencer proves 
that no progress in science finally supersedes the need of 
metaphysical intuition, or permanently weakens human 
interest in a reality which is not accessible through the 
senses, it appears to me clear that Positivism itself, the 
moment it becomes a religious system, inevitably has 
recourse to those very metaphysical ideas which it claims 
to have wholly discarded. Per what is the Humanity, 
ttie Grand-etre, which is the ptofessed object of the Posi¬ 
tivist’s worship? Is it the mere aggregate of human 
individuals, past and present ? Surely not: each one of 
* us, apart from our sense of relationship to an immanent 
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Principle of reason, righteousness and lore, is a poor and 
feeble creature, and no more collection of such beings 
could awaken the sentiment of rovorenee and worship. 
What tlje Positivist really worships is the Ideal of 
Humanity—tliat unifying Divine Principle which finds 
its highest forms of varied expression in the most gifted 
and morally noble of our race. Hence this Positivist 
religious faith is a kind of Platonic Eealism; it is the 
personifying or liyi.ostasimng of the abstract idea of 
human perfection; and each saint in the Positivist calen¬ 
dar is revered as representing one phase of the life of 
this unified and personified Humanity.And I feel 
persuaded that what will always prevent Positivism 
as a religion from becoming greatly influential is the 
fact that its implied metaphysics is one-sided and im¬ 
perfect, and, for want of a priiKiiple of unity, leaves 
Nature and Humanity wholly devoid of any intelligible 
relation to each other. The Cosmos appears to have 

^ JTot only does Comto, in representing Tlnmanity as an object of 
religious worship, inevitalily transform it into a metaphysical Unity, 
but, os Mr. Rpencor has poiiite<l ont, ho uses language in reference to 
that Unity which is wholly uninonning unless it bo assumed that 
Humanity has a oori)orato cionsciousnosa over and above the sum-total 
of individual oonsoiouanossos. For instance, in his ^ydam of Positive 
PoMf, Vol, 11. p. 45 (Eng. trans.), ho writes: “Thus ench step of 
sound training in positive thought awakens feelings of reveroneo and 
gratitude which ofUiu rise into enthusiastic admiration of the Great 
Being who is tho Author of all these comiuests, be they in thought or 
bo they in aotion.” “ Feelings of reverence and gratitude” towards a 
porsmiiSed abstniction 1 Surelylhis is so far from being an escape 
tioni metaphysioB, that it is, on tho contrary, the investment of a mere 
%m6nt of the imagination with the attributes of a metaphysical 
reality, 

I 
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somelio^f given birth to the Grand-Ure, iruniaiiif y; htit 
why Nature, which, in the view of Comte, in ml her 
wholly unmoral or positively immoral, should have engen¬ 
dered boiugs with progressive moral ideals,^ is l^lt l>y tho 
Positivists in tho form of an insolublo enigma. Bo hir 
from Positivism being an instance of a rehgidus faith 
devoid of metaphysics and theology, it roully ihtivm 
what vitality it posse.sses hum a metaphysical eoiua'ption 
of a personified irumanity; and the reason of the com¬ 
paratively small progress which it mukos, :i|'po,ii^ to be 
chiefly duo to tho fact that its metaphysics is In-umplete. 
and lacks a principle capable of uuifvint? Nulnro and 
Mankind. 

■Whether, then, wo look to Mr. Bpon-’ei-’s Ho-eailetl 
Agnosticism or to Mr. Harrison’s Po-sitivisin, the fact 
forces itself upon our attention that, wlicui vcr Kcliginu 
appears, it inevitably t'Xpresscs itself in metapliysieal 
language. This language, to he iutolligilde, must, ct.rrc- 
spond to some fact in man’s eeir,-;i iHUsui ss. Ia*t jne them, 
in what remains of this Leeture, ask your attenliou to 
Mr. Spencer’s actual attitude towards theology, and to 
the q^uestion whether tho constitution of tho human mind 
presents any real barrier to its advam iug farther in the 
direction of Theism than the laniit which Mr, Spencer 
himself has reached. At the time when ^!r. Spencer’s 
“ First rrim'iplc.s ” was pnldishejl, and retieediou began 
to bo turned upon his doctrine tluU man has an indefinite 
but yet pctsitive conahmsio^'-- of tho Absolute, it was 
urged by sonm religious thinkers that a certaiii Agnostio 
attitude towards tho Eternal One is eotiuuon to Mr. 

'' Spencer’s writing-s and to some of the gramlcist and 
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deepest passages in the world’s religious literature; and 
reference was particularly made to such ideas as are put 
into the mouth of Zophar the Naaraathite in the drama 
of Job: Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as 
heaven; what canst thou do ? Deeper than Sheol; what 
canst thou know?” Is there, then, any real afldnity 
between the Agnosticism of the book of Job and the 
Agnosticism of Mr. SpoiuMu-’s “ First Principles ” ? If 
the statements made by Mr. Spencer in the contro¬ 
versy between him and Mr, Harrison represent his 
well-weighed and permanent thought on tins question, 
there would seem to bo some real relationship between 
the Spencerian and the Biblical doctrine of theological 
nescience. Mr. Spencer, as I have before mentioned, 
refers, in that controvorHy, to the Absolute as the omui- 
present Causal Energy or Power of which all phenomena, 
physical and mental, axe the manifestations; and ho oven 
contends that this Power must bo conceived as certainly 
not lower than personal. Now, as Dr. Martincau in his 
great work, “A Study of Iloligion,” has conclusively 
proved, the notion of Energy or Power can have no con¬ 
ceivable origin save in the consciousness wo have that 
we exert effort, and so produce changes in our own minds 
or in objects around us. Those words, like the word 
Cause, arc sinqdy the interpretation of the phenomena 
of the macrocosm in terms of the consciousness of man, 
the microcosm. * 

The essential feature, however, of Mr. Spencer’s Agnos¬ 
ticism is the d(mial to man of any mental capacity for 
forming any clear ideas oonceming the oharaotor of that 

i2 
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Al«olute, o{ which, he says, we haTe a vague and mde- 

The Grround of all phenomenal 

Absolute, and the human mind cannot 
it in either of these aspects. But surely the fact that it 
is Infinite does not disqualify it for becoming an object 
of our thought. Though we cannot picture or represent 
in imagination the infinitude of space, yet we ca^n dis¬ 
tinctly think it. We clearly distinguish the idea of inde¬ 
finite space from that of infinite space; the former is 
qualitatively different from the latter. Indefinite space 
is that to which I am unable to definitely fix a limit; 
infinite space is that which I think as having no hmit. 
There is, then, nothing which-necessarily baflB.es the 
human mind when it attempts to attach the idea of 
infinity to the being of God. And as to the word 
“ Absolute,” this can only mean that the Supreme Being 
is not dependent on, or conditioned by, any being outside 
of or other than Himself. But it violates no law of our 
to regard the Absolute as giving rise, by volun¬ 
tary self-limitation, to spirits who are reproductions of 
His own essence, and in favour of whom He in some 
measure vacates His own causality, in order that the con¬ 
nection between BSm and them may no longer be merely 
that of Ground and manifestation, or of Creator and 
careature, but may pass into that free spiritual relation^ 
ship in which man becomes the fitting object of God’s 
approval, and capable of response to God’s creative love. 

Mr. Spencer himseK admits that the human mind can- 
mot escape the conclusion that there is one and the same 
Absblnte Cause both of the phenomena of the external 
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world and of those states of conscionsness which constitute 
our own inner life. He also tells us, as we have seen, thac 
this Absolute Cause is in its essence either personal or 
higher ■than personal. Why, then, should the human 
mind he incompetent to gain some valid idea of the 
character of this Absolute Cause from the ethical ideals 
which through its agency arise, and which gradually 
dominate the consciousness of mankind ? Mr. Spencer’s 
reply is, that by reason of the necessary relativity of our 
thought,” we are wholly excluded from any insight into 
the real charactor of the Absolute. This objection might 
hold good if the Absolute were a Being wholly outside 
of and apart from ourselves; but its force vanishes the 
moment it is seen that God is immediately immanent in the 
soul’s higher life, and that consequently the ethical ideals 
which speak with authority within us are none other than 
the solf-rovelatit)u of the Eternal in the consciousness of 
mankind. And if it be further objected that we can only 
know of God as He reveals Himself in our rational, moial 
and spiritual consciousness, and cannot penetrate into .the 
Divine consciousness or super-consciousness itself, this is 
no doubt true; but it is’ equally true that we cannot 
enter directly into the inner life of our follow-men. And 
such impossible knowledge of God in His inmost being 
is in no way necessary for Eeligion. All the religious 
man needs to know is, that the Infinite and Eternal One 
speaks directly to his mind and heart, supports him 
when he is striving for the right, comforts him in his 
distress, and invites and enjoins him to rise above* his 
finite animal self, and to realize that higher and diviner 
self in which his intimate relationship and union with* 
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Dr. Mattmeau truly says: “God as 
to Nature aud Humanity.^8 embracmg and 
o»ickeni!.g the finite world, as the Source of all Order, 
n. r.tv :.nd Good-we are not by Mr. Spencer's hypo- 
,1, i-i/debarred from knowing, and this knowkdge of 
(;.»1 is really all that either religion or philosophy 

dt'SJiands.” ^ . 

As 31r. Frederick Harrison justly argues,^ Eeligion, 

t-j be real and effective, must iavolve the feeling in the 
worsliioper of a personal relationship between him and 
b'r (jod. The question, therefore, whether Mr. Spencer’s 
pbilosophT really reconciles Science and Religion, prac* 
tiwiilv amounts to this: Is that philosophy compatible 
with the existence of sympathetic and personal relations 
Wtween the spirit of man and that Absolute Spirit who 
manifests Himself in nature and humanity ? There is 
an evident inconsistency in Mr. Spencer’s utterances on 
this matter. If his conclusion be sound, that the vague 
eonseiousness of the Absolute which he ascribes to man 


simply testifies to the reality of the Absolute, but affords 
HO clue to the chai-acter of this Ultimate and Self-existent 
Being, how does it come about that Mr. Spencer feels 
himself justified in asserting that the Absolute is either 
personal or super-personal ? Again, if the nature of God 
involves personahty, or something higher than person- 
ality, where, on Mr. Spencer’s theory, does the personal 
or super-personal life of God find manifestation? Hot 
in relation to other Gods, f«r in Mr. Spencer’s view 
Buch Gods do not exist; nor is it in relation to man, for 

Article OB “Science, Nescience and Paith,” in £Jssays, Reviews 
"and- Addremes, YoL IlL p. 198. 
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if man is by his raenfcal constitution precluded from all 
insight into the true character of the Supreme Being, 
God and^man can have no possible personal communion, 
and the super-personal life of God becomes ■wholly iso¬ 
lated and unrelated to the self-conscious life of man. 
But if the nature of God is such that it excludes all 
inter-personal relations, it must be regarded, not as higher 
than, but as far lotver than, the personal life of man j for 
it is just in the conscious response of soul to soul that 
the inner experience of man culminates j and it is in a 
real or supposed conscious relationship and sympathy 
between the Eternal and the finite soul that man’s ethical 
force and enthusiasm become greatest, and his experi¬ 
ence of spiritual satisfaction and blessedness the most 
complete. 

If Mr. Spencer is right (as I believe he is) in main¬ 
taining that the consciousness of man is not limited to 
finite and phenomenal experiences, but involves also an 
immediate apprehension of the reality and causality of 
the Absolute; and if he is also right (as I believe he is) 
in maintaining that the Uncreated Ground of all finite 
existence is certainly not lower than personal,—then con¬ 
sistency requires that he should not restrict man’s appre¬ 
hension of the Absolute to a vague consciousness of its 
existence. The universal principles of reason which 
enable finite minds to communicate with each other and 
render nature progressively intelligible to human thought; 
the ethical ideals which &ierge out of experience |ind 
imperatively indicate the path which human conduct 
should take; the higher affections which virtually anni¬ 
hilate self-seeking desires and involve Infinity and 
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•* -ill these factors in man’s higher hfe carry 
^^Hhem self-eyidence that they are no mere attributes 
7 ml ranite and individual, tut ai-e the seU-revela- 
irl ns of feato-es of that Ahsolnte Beahty on whom 
oar anite spirits are ever conscious of depending. As 
Iman nature hecomes more devoted to, and practicaUy 
Ltiaed with, the Ideal, it cannot escape the intniUve 
conviction that it is attaining to truer and deeper insight 
into the real nature and character of God. 

It is true that this domination of the soul by diTine 
ideas, hy high ethical ideals, by self-effacing affections, 
may not enable us adequately to conceive of that inmost 
life of the Eternal in 'which all these ideas and ideals 
must have their origin and their unification. Still none 
the less is tbis apprehension of the character of God, 
which the human mind in its highest moral and spiritual 
experience attains, a real, though not an exhaustive, 
insight into the very essence of the Father within us; 
and the immense power which this feeling of personal 
communion and sympathy with the Eternal possesses to 
comfort the human heart and to stimulate to noble con¬ 
duct, is presumptive evidence that we have hero to deal 
with no mere illusory fancy, but with the real revelation 
to the soul of the true nature and aim of that Belf- 
existent One of whose thought and will the cosmos is 
the visible expression. 

We speak, and we cannot but speak, of the Absolute 
Ground of all existence as fTniversal Mind and Will: 
but in so doing we are well aware that these modes of 
expression may indicate nothing more than the highest 
boneepttoa our minds can form of the self-consciousness 
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and mode of energizing of Him who is felt to be the 
abiding Ground of our finite existence and the liying 
Source of all that is persistent in our ideals. Yet, as I 
shall’endeavour to show more fully in a later Lecture of 
this course, man’s incompetency to fully realize in thought 
the self-consciousness of the Eternal Thinker appears to 
consist, not in the positive elements which our idea of per¬ 
sonality involves, but rather in the sense of UmitaUon 
which necessarily attaches to all finite consciousness, but 
which must be regarded as absent from the consciousness 
of God. While, then, I heartily agree with Mr. Spencer 
that, if the Absolute Being is not to be conceived as per¬ 
sonal, He must be regarded as higher than personal, I at 
the same time earnestly contend that this “higher than 
personal” becomes an utterly empty and unmeaning 
expression, unless it is held to signify that whatever else, 
of which we can form no conception, the Divine Hature 
may embrace, it assuredly embraces those positive eler 
ments of personality which in the case of man render 
the experiences of friendship and of love the highest 
blessedness to which human consciousness can attain. , 
The lesson, then, which I derive from the comparison 
of the Agnostic and the Positivist teachings in regard to 
theology is, that God and man so intimately meet in the 
rational, ethical and spiritual experiences of the soul, 
that a measure of real insight into the nature of the 
Absolute becomes possible to man; and, though all such 
insight must needs fall shoTt of fathoming the depths^ of 
the Self-subsistent Beality, it nevertheless reveals essen¬ 
tial features in the eternal character of that immanent God 
with whom each religious soul is conscious of the most 
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momentous personal relationship. The degree of Agnos¬ 
ticism in regard to the inner life of God, to which by the 
inherent necessities of our dependent existence we are 
necessarily subject, is not an Agnosticism whioh donios 
satisfaction to the deepest needs and longings of the 
human mind and heart. This inevitable Agnosticism 
has no tendency whatever to paralyze ])hilosophioal and 
theological interests and studies, or to discredit and 
disparage the spiritual insight of the great prophetic 
teachers of mankind. 

All that Keligion demands is, that the Supremo Being 
who is immanent in nature and in man shall know and 
sympathize with the human spirit’s real needs and good 
exertions, and shall respond to man’s aspiruiion and ado¬ 
ration. Granting this real spiritual relationship between 
the human and the Divine, Beligion would not feel the 
least alarm or distress if Mr. Spencer or any other thinker 
should say that the ideas wo attach to this word “ per¬ 
sonal” do not adequately express the deepest reality in 
the life of the Eternal. Keligion noithor needs nor 
expects to attain to an exhaustive kn(»wlodgc of the 
nature of God. Books that definitely discuss the psy¬ 
chology of the Eternal, as though lie were another mind 
exactly like our own, and dilTering from ours only in 
the vastness of His range, are anything but congenial 
and helpful to tbe soul in its more devout moods. It is 
not improbable that there exists such an essential differ¬ 
ence between the couscioujtiu'Hs of the Absolute and 
Eternal One, in whom all finite and dependent souls 
^ have their being, and the coiirtoiouaucHs of those finite 
souls themselves, that the latter must be unable to fully 
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represent to themselves in imagination or in thought 
the inmost life of the Supreme. Yet as our finite minds 
hear clear marks of being reproductions or differentia¬ 
tions of the Eternal Substance, there appears to be solid 
ground for believing, with Lotze, that we are nearer 
the truth when we say, not that God is SMjord-personal, 
but rather that man is iw/ra-personal, seeing that in the 
Infinite Being alone is self-subsistence, and therefore 
perfect personality; and in man only that approximation 
to perfect personality which is possible under the limiting 
conditions of dependence and finitude. 

■I concllide, accordingly, that notwithstanding the argu¬ 
ments which would condemn the human mind to complete 
theological nescience or agnosticism, there is still a real 
validity in that faculty of spiritual discernment of which I 
spoke in the last Lecture, and that consequently the pro¬ 
gressive attainment of religious truth, i.e. of insight into 
the essential character of the Eternal, is intrinsically pos¬ 
sible to man, and is actually in differing degrees and 
aspects realized in the various Sacred Scriptures of 
Humanity to which the minds and hearts of multitudes 
have recourse for the bread of spiritual life. 

Finally, if we admit that in the different forms of the 
world’s religious literature, and of religious thought and 
sentiment, there are presented, in various degrees of 
fulness and purity, phases of religious truth of eternal 
vahdity and significance, the question arises, What is 
the relation of this religious or spiritual truth to that 
other form of truth which the human mind reaches by 
the study of nature and of history ? If science and his¬ 
torical study throw increasing light on the present rela- '' 
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^ ;oas aad past modes of pliysical and mental phenomena, 
;r would seem that the prophet’s direct ethical and 
^'^iritual insight into the character of the Ultimate 
? ’round of all finite existence must not •contradict 
•je results reached by careful scientific investigation 
those cosmical facts through whioh the Absolute 
miinifests His thought and will under the conditions of 
space and time. It is evident, however, that the history 
of theological and of scientific thought discloses frequent 
instances in which a new access of scientific light, or the 
dominance of a new and influential idea in general cul¬ 
ture, has produced, at all events temporarily, a sharp 
collision between accepted religious doctrines and the 
new scientific or philosophical ideas. In the present 
day, for example, we are experiencing in a somewhat 


acute form the conflict between the generally accepted 
modes of Theological Doctrine and the now widely pre¬ 
valent scientific and philosophical conception of Evolu¬ 
tion. In the next two Lectures, accordingly, I will 
attempt to find some rationale of this transient or perma¬ 
nent antagonism between religious faith and progressive 
This antagonism, however, assumes very dif- 
farmt futures and a very difierent degree of importance 
aeeordu^ as it is an antagonism between Culture and 
dogmatic or » Orthodox ” Eeligion, or between Culture 
and what we may term Eational Eeligion {Vernunft- 
ghmbe). In the next Lecture I will consider the grounds 
the^tagonism between advancing Culture and Dog- 

p T momentous antagonism 

hefcireen Culture and Eational Eeligion. 




Lecttoe IV. 


CULTUEE AND EELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


I. Culture and Dogmatic Dbligion. 

The faculty of rational and spiritual insight, which I 
endeavoured to describe in the second Lecture, reveals to 
the human soul its relationship with that Self-existent 
Life which is believed to create, to animate and to unify 
the; phenomena of nature. To man in an elementary 
stage of culture, the spirit or spirits with whom he con¬ 
ceives himself to be in sympathetic relation will be the 
great Powers to whose personal agency he ascribes the 
natural influences which affect his happiness; but with 
further and higher culture, the conviction grows that 
nature is an organic unity, and that therefore it is One 
Supreme Causality which calls the phenomena of the 
universe into existence and communes with the human 
Blind. As man’s ethical consciousness discloses its range 
and ite authority, the Being whom he worships becomes 
identified with the source of the idea of Duty, and of 
those msthctio and moral idpeals which speak with autho¬ 
rity in man’s inner life. But while the insight of flie 
higher reason and of the conscience is thus awakening 
in the human mind a belief in its moral and spiritual " 
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relation with: the Soul of souls, or the creative Spirit of 
the cosmos, the scientific understanding has been busily 
engaged with the study of physical phenomena; and on 
the basis of the uniformities or laws which if has there 
discovered, it has formed for itself a certain general theory 
of the order of nature and of what are called the physical 
causes of phenomena. Hence there arise two theories of 
the cosmos—two Weltanschauungen, as the Germans say— 
the religious and the scientific; and it is inevitable that 
the scientific and the religious interpretetion and expla¬ 
nation of the world and its Cause should at times come 
into either apparent or real collision. 

The essence of the religious reading of the universe 
is, that there is a Power behind nature and in close 
relationship with the,human heart and mind, by whoso 
volitional activity the phenomena of nature are called 
into being. In the lowest as well as in the highest 
stages of the religious consciousness, the God or Gods 
are regarded as, in a certain sense, the immediate cause 
of the changes which take place in the world around. 
The movements of the hoavcndy bodies, the succession 
of the seasons, the now life of spring, the destructive 
action of the lightning, are all felt by the mind, in its roli- 
-gious mood, to be dependent on the will of the Bupnmio 
Object of worship. The mind, however, in its soientifto 
mood, comes to form what appears to bo a (piite different 
notion of Causation. Instead of r(iferring the movements 
of the planets to the direct •v<Hll of the Deity, it finds an 
explanation of the phenomena in the previous existence 
of forces, which, as the solar nebula (ioohal, passed from 
a ittoleeular to a molar mode of manifestation; or it 
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brings in the previous existence of electrical energy to 
explain why the tree or the human being was stricken 
down by the thunderbolt. Now, as I shall try to show 
in the Lecture on the Argument from Causation, the 
collision here between the scientific and the religious 
conception is only an apparent collision, and arises mainly 
from an equivocal use of the word “ Cause.” 

But besides such nominal collisions as this, there arej 
as we are well aware, real collisions between science 
and the popular religious faith which grow out of 
something deeper than verbal misunderstandings. In 
quite modern times, for instance, physical and historical 
research havo-completoly negatived and exploded certain 
views of nature and history which were once regarded 
as forming essential parts of accepted theological dogma. 
We now see that, as a matter of fact, the sun does not 
go round the earth, however firmly religious minds may 
have once believed it to do; humanity in all probability 
takes its physiological origin, at least, from the anthropoid 
apes, however dear to many religious minds may be the 
notion that it is an entirely new and unrelated form of 
Divine creation; the book of Q-enesis really is not so 
valuable from a scientific point of view as are the most 
recent works on astronomy and geology; the Bible cer¬ 
tainly does not bear the impress of being the unique 
composition of one Holy Spirit, but has all the marks 
of having been the work of many minds of varying 
^ f degrees of scientific, philosophical and spiritual insight. 

' , We see, then, that beyond a doubt, not only have 

there, been in the past violent collisions between the 
< scientific and the religious Weltansohamngen, but that ‘ 
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in all sueh collisions religious faith appears to have 
been decidedly on the losing side. The present age is 
experiencing in an acute form this antagonism between 
the generally accepted conclusions of Science.and what 
is called Eeligious Belief; and as one of the objects 
of these Lectures is to examine iuto this controyersy, 
and, if possible, to help towards a reconciliation, it is 
very necessary that we should clearly understand what 
is essential and what is accidental in these confidots. 
The first noticeable feature which strikes us is, that, 
such controyersies fall into two quite distinct classes. 
The science and philosophy of an age may collide with 
what Eant terms Eational Eehgious Belief {Vernunft~ 
glaube), or they may collide with Doctrinal or Dogmatic 
Belief {doctrinaler Glaube\ and these two collisions are 
yery different in character and in permanent signifi¬ 
cance. In the latter case, it almost invariably turns 
out that Science is in the right; but in the former case, 
it more generally happens that each party on reflection 
sees itself to be in some degree in the wrong, and that 
accordingly, by the removal of misunderstandings and 
by reasonable mutual concessions, harmony is ultimately 
re-established. 

As a preparation, therefore, for entering into the real 
merits of this controversy between Culture and Faith, I 
will now ask your attention while I endeavour to set 
forth the features in Dogmatic, or, as we may perhaps 
call it, “Orthodox” EeUgjon, as distinguished from 
Eational Eeligion. Positive or established religions inevi- 
■faibly tend to assume the “orthodox” character, that is, 
to impose on their believers the acceptance of eertoin 
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dogmas, not on the ground of the agreement of these 
dogmas with the results arrived at by the scientific 
■ understanding in the study of phenomena, or with the 
ideals whibh assert themselves with self-evidencing clear¬ 
ness and authority in the moral and spiritual conscious¬ 
ness .of mankind, but on the very different ground that 
they form part of a miraculously revealed system of 
doctrine and ritual. 

How this comes about is not difficult to see. One of 
the causes is no doubt the temptation which always besets 
a sacerdotal order, to magnify their own office by making 
themselves indispensable mediators between God and the 
individual soul. But there are deeper influences at work 
than this. If I have rightly explained the origin of great 
religious movements, they have their source and their 
divine authority in some new and real insight into the 
essential nature and relationship with humanity of that 
Eternal and Absolute Being who reveals His presence in 
the hhraan consciousness in self-evident and necessary 
: rational ideas, and in those ideal aspirations which, SC 
soon as they are clearly apprehended by the self-conscious 
soul, are intuitively felt to carry with them an uncon¬ 
ditional authority. Jesus, for instance, could not have 
proved by an appeal to some more self-evident truth, that 
love of one’s neighbour as a spring of action has an in¬ 
trinsic right to prevail over the counter-claims of personal 
pleasure; nor did he need to prove it, for as soon as the 
proposition is distinctly understood, Conscience, or the 
Practical Eeason, which is immanent in man’s conscious¬ 
ness, at once declares the principle to be absolutely and 
eternally true. On the basis of this ethical and religious *“ 
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experience, Jesus proclaims, as the essence of etMcs and 
reHgion, the profound truth that Divine Love is the 
supreme spring of action in humanity, and that as such it 
belongs to the very substance of that Absolute and Self- 
existent Being on whom every finite soul cannot help 
beheving itself to be dependent alike for its existence and 
for its ethical ideals. The religious belief of Jesus him¬ 
self, there is every reason to think, partook in no way of 
those features which characterize what we call the dog¬ 
matic or “ orthodox” religions. Jt rested not at all on 
external authority; it was in every sense what Kant 
calls a Venmnft-glaube. It was at once rational and 
revealed. It was rational,, as being based entirely on 
that theoretical and practical Eeason, that felt immanence 
of the Universal and the Eternal in our finite nature, 
which is the ground of all ontological insight, of all first¬ 
hand religious belief. It was revealed, as being a new 
and higher stage of man’s interpreting insight into the 
essential character of that indwelling Self-existent One, 
who is the absolute Ground alike of our power to Eeason 
and of our capacity for spiritual Love. 

How, then, does this rational religion in the founder 
Income dogmatic and “orthodox” in the great majority 
of his future disciples ? In this way: whenever a new and 
vivifying central idea or belief takes possession of a great 
soul, it immediately tends to modify and partly re-con- 
sfaruet the prophet’s general theory of the universe. With 
fibat new idea as the living principle, the religious reformer 
ooBstructs, out of the scientific ideas, the recognized social 
xstotums and the metaphysical theories which he shares 
hj» contemporaries, the highest and most satisfac- 
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tory account which, he can reach of God, and of Hia 
present and future dealings with nature and humanity. 
The reverent but uncritical disciple recognizes, by virtue 
of his own'moral and spiritual insight, that the reformer 
is giving utterance to ideas of a most inspiring and ele¬ 
vating character,—ideas which the hearer, though he 
vividly feels their absolute truth and authority, and their 
marvellous power to uplift his thoughts, his aspirations 
and his faith, is at the same time conscious that he could 
not himself have originated. They seem to him to be, as 
in truth they are, divinely inspired; but to the disciple, at 
his far lower level of spiritual awalconment, the inspira¬ 
tion appears to wholly transcend the possibilities of mere 
humanity. The master thus becomes invested with a 
certain superhuman character; and hence the disciple 
comes to ascribe to every feature in the prophet’s teach¬ 
ing that absoluteness and infallibility which only legiti¬ 
mately belongs to the vital and essential principle which 
the immanent Universal, or God, in the master’s con¬ 
sciousness has revealed, and which the disciple, in virtue 
of the same Divine immanence, has felt to be of absolute 
authority and worth. And this confusion between the 
essential spirit of the prophet’s gospel and its accidental 
intellectual embodiment is stiU. further extended when, 
as in the case of Christianity, the same absolute woiftls 
is ascribed to the recorded religious utterances of his 
earliest disciples. The great principle which constituted 
the life and essence of the reformer’s gospel is not, even 
in the mind of the original founder of the religion him¬ 
self, seen in all its ethical and social implications. It 
took, for instance, more than a thousand years’ experience 
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for the great body of Cbristians to distinctly discern that 
slavery is morally wrong, although its immorality is 
already implicitly present in the fundamental Christian 
ides of Divine Fatherliood and human Brotherhood. 
•Vnd even in the present day, the operation in the souls 
of men of the essential principle of Christian Love, is 
iniparting a moral and obligatory character to certain 
lines of social and political conduct which have here¬ 
tofore been commonly regarded even by Christians as 
morally indifferent. 

Thus in all established dogmatic religions, the eternal 
principles which they enshrine, and which are the source 
of their mighty power for good, become associated on 
equal terms with a set of doctrines and ideas which have 
no universal validity, but belong to a particular stage of 
scientific knowledge, of social usage and of philosophical 
speculation; and all alike are represented in the articles 
of faith of the dogmatic religion as infallible truth, which 
cannot be called in question save at the risk both of 
ecclesiastical excommunication and of exclusion from the 
heaven of God’s approving sympathy. For a long-time, 
pious souls, whose moral and spiritual nature has been 
fed and satisfied by the elements of eternal truth, which, 
with all its narrowness and error, the dogmatic religion 
contains, do not clearly realize the essential incompati¬ 
bility between the vital principles of their religious faith 
and the stereotyped dogmas by which these principles 
^re repressed and distorted. For a long time they may 
manage to hold simultaneously the eternal truth that 
God is Love, and the Church’s dogmas of universal 
depravity, of vicarious atonement, of a personal devil. 
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and the eternal damnation of heretics; but, sooner or 
later, the implicit contradiction between the eternal prin¬ 
ciple and the temporary dogma becomes clearly explicit 
in the consciousness, and an inner struggle sets in which 
can only issue in the extrusion from the sphere of reli¬ 
gious belief of every ecclesiastical dogma which cannot 
be harmonized with that ethical imperative in which the 
indwelling Eternal reveals His presence and His will to 
the finite mind and heart. 

But while the higher Reason or Spiritual Insight thus 
denounces and expels all forms of theological dogma 
which contravene the highest Ideal through which the 
immanent G-od in every age reveals Himself to the finite 
mind, there is also another powerful protest against the 
false pretensions of dogmatic religions which proceeds, 
Mt from the Practical Reason or the faculty of spiritual 
discernment, but from the Critical Understanding, the 
function of which is to study the facts of matter and of 
mind, and to discover, if possible, the historical develop¬ 
ment of oosmical phenomena. 

In all dogmatic religions, and particularly in dog^ 
matic Christianity, with its infallible Bible, the essential 
elements of religious belief become associated with cer¬ 
tain transient theories of the physical universe which 
happened to be dominant in the age when the dogmatic 
religion came into existence. Hence these particular 
phases in the history of scientific discovery or scientific 
speculation receive a special consecration in the view of 
the dogmatic religionist. Therefore, as Science advances, 
and new conceptions of the universe approve themselves 
to competent thinkers, a violent conflict ensues between 
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tie fi^sli scientific insiglit and tlie established dogma; 
and, as we weU know, even in times so recent as that of 
the Eefonnation, the promulgators of the Copemican 
theory of the cosmos might count themselveS fortunate 
if they escaped with their lives from the clutches of the 
ecclesiastical dogmatist. Eeasonable religious belief is, 
of all principles in human nature, the most powerful, the 
most influential for good; but when, as in the case of 
“orthodox” religions, the rightful absolute authority 
with which the divine ethical imperative speaks to the 
individual soul is illegitimately transferred to the dogmas 
of a Church, the history of religious persecution only too 
forcibly illustrates the truth of the ancient adage, Corruptio 
opUmi pessima est. 

And what has been said of Science holds good also of 
Metaphysical Speculation. "We may fittingly take as an 
illustration of the way in which the particular philoso¬ 
phical views of the period when the dogmatic religion 
took diape become stereotyped in the Church’s creeds, 
the highest and most influential of the universal Eeli- 
gions, viz. Christianity. At the time when this religion 
assumed a dogmatic or “ orthodox ” character, a meta¬ 
physical theory of God as beiug iu Himself too exalted 
to be apprehended by the finite mind, and of the Logos or 
Word of God as the necessary medium through whom the 
Eternal manifested or revealed Himself in a way suited 
to human capacity, happened (and we may say provi¬ 
dentially happened) to be the dominant form of religious 
p^osophy among those cultured Greeks in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere, who were most attracted by the sublime 
ethical and spiritual .features of the religious movement 
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initiated by Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus had ever spoken 
©f" God as the Father ■within him; and though there is 
good reason to believe that he himself never dreamed 
that the Eternal was immanent or incarnate in him in any 
different sense to that in which He is immanent in every 
rational soul, it is not surprising, when all the circum- 
stanoes of the case are taken into account, that the world’s 
greatest Prophet and religious Teacher was at length, 
in the imagination of his enthusiastic disciples, exclu¬ 
sively identified with that Divine Word or Eeason which 
the philosophical believers of that day regarded as the 
indispensable intermediary between the Eternal God and 
the human mind and heart. In this way, the son of Mary 
of Nazareth was removed out of the category of humanity, 
and conceived of as the Son of God in a quite different 
sense to that in which, in the view of the rational reli¬ 
gionist, all men are sons of God. He was the eternal or un- 
ermted Son, while his brethren of mankind are the created 
©ffepring of the Father. It is foreign to my purpose in 
these Lectures to trace this dogmatizing process further, 
and to review the lines of thought by which, out of this 
dogmatic germ, the full-blown doctrine of the Athanasian 
■feinity finally grew. As almost always happens with 
the accepted doctrines of established religions, this fig¬ 
ment of the speculative imagination became invested with 
an infallible character, and thus made an essential part 
of Christian truth and an essential condition of the soul’s 
salvation. The character of this process, by which the 
Eationhf Eeligion of Jesus became transformed into Dog¬ 
matic or “Orthodox” Eeligion, is thus admirably de- 
Boribed by the late Dr. Hatch in his. Hibbert Lectures on 
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«Tlie Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon tLe 
Cliristian Churcli ”: 

“ Doctrine came to be thus co-ordinate with character as the 
basis on which the churches joined together in local or general 
confederation and accepted each other’s certificates. The hier¬ 
archical tendency grew with it and out of it. The position of 
the bishops, which had grown out of the assumed desirability of 
guarding the tradition of truth, tended to emphasize that tradi¬ 
tion. It gave to tradition not only a new importance, but also 
a new sanction. It rested belief upon living authority. Men 
were no longer free to interpret for themsel'ves.” ^ 

I have adduced this ease of dogmatic Christianity as 
being an excellent illustration of the fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between national and Dogmatic Religion. Rational 
Religion rests its claim to be received as true on the 
ground that its principles are endorsed, or maybe endorsed,' 
by the direct personal experience of each individual soul; 
while Dogmatic Religion rests its claim to acceptance 
on some outward authority altogether extrinsic to the 
believer’s own self-consciousness. Rational Religion, in 
the person of Jesus, declares that real insight into the 
nature of God, and into the relationship between Him and 
the spirit of man, is accessible to every one in proportion 
to the increasing purity of his conscience and his heart. 
Dogmatic Christianity, on the other hand, lays down 
a doctrine of the tri-une nature of God which no purity 
of heart, however great, has the slightest tendency either 
to discover or to confirm, ajd then proceeds to declare 
the belief in this dogma to be an essential factor of true 
religion. This identification by the “ orthodox ” believer 

1 P. 345. 
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of a transient phase of metaphysical speculation with the 
abiding essence of true religion, naturally produces, in the 
long run, the same evil results which we have seen to 
follow fr5m a like identification of the essence of reli¬ 
gion with a particular phase of scientific conception. Col¬ 
lisions are inevitable between the metaphysical ideas 
embodied in the orthodox creed and newer philosophical 
beliefs; and when a thinker like Servetus seeks to divest 
the religious faith of its obsolete metaphysical dress| 
and to invest it with a form more in harmony with the 
thought of modern times, a dogmatist like Calvin thinks 
that the essence of Christianity is grievously imperilled, 
and that the only way of securing its integrity is by 
sending the critical objector to the stake. And it is but 
a milder form of this same pernicious principle of reli* 
gious dogmatism which has in recent years passed sen¬ 
tence of ecclesiastical ostracism on men like Channing 
and Theodore Parker, in whose glowing love for God and 
for humanity Jesus would have seen the surest marks of 
true discipleship to himself. 

It remains to be noticed further, that all dogmatic 
religions tend, as we have seen, to take the founder of 
the religion out of the category of humanity; and thus, 
by converting him into an entirely exceptional and 
unique being, ensure perpetual antagonism between 
dogmatism and progressive scientific and philosophical 
ideas. The most conspicuous instance of this dehuman¬ 
izing process applied to the personality of the founders 
of religion is, of course, to be seen in the popular dmfi- 
oation of Jesus of Nazareth; and it is instructive to 
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note how in the present day—^when, in the light of free 
thought and higher ethical ideals, the ungrounded nature 
of the pretensions to infallibility of Dogmatic Eeligion is 
being on all sides more clearly discerned, and thoughtful 
minds in aU sects are passing more and more into the 
position of rational religionists—this last stronghold of 
dogmatism, to wit, the wholly exceptional and unique 
character of the Incarnation of the Eternal in the person 
of the son of Mary, is being vehemently defended by 
religious thinkers who appear to have abandoned every 
other dogmatic entrenchment, but who cannot persuade. 
themselves that the essence of Christianity, as the abso¬ 
lute religion, admits of being dissociated from this par- 
frcular dogmatic belief also.^ It appears to me most 
strange that such able thinkers do not perceive that, in 
so representing Jesus, they are really undermining the 
rational ground of the inestimable worth of his character 
and his teaching, as a revelation and realization of those 
divine possibilities of spiritual insight and of felt com¬ 
munion with God which are implicit in every rational 
soul. By those who thus cling to this remnant of dog¬ 
matism, and hesitate to frilly identify themselves with 
that national Eeligion which Jesus himself initiated, the 
following emphatic and important words by Prof. Max 

^ Vide the Series of Essays termed Lux Mundi. The same notion, 
though in a much more diluted form, appears in the writings of Dr* 
Lynam Abbott, and of many other advocates of the so called ‘‘Kew 
Theology.” A very lucid and forciljle exposure of the inconsistency 
of gbis position will he found in a pamphlet by the Eev. E. A. Arm¬ 
strong on “ The !N^ew Orthodoxy,” and in an article from the same pen 
on “Thoroughness in Theology,” in the New World for Dec, 139^. 
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Miiller in Ms Gifiord Lectures on “ Tlieosopliy”^ deserve 
the most careful pondering: 

"We may make the fullest allowance for those who, from 
reverence for God and for Christ and from the purest motives, 
protest against claiming for man the full brotherhood of Christ, 
^ut when they say that the difference between Christ and man¬ 
kind is one of kind, and not of degree, they know not what they 
do; they nullify the whole of Christ’s teaching, and they deny 
the Incarnation which they pretend to teach. Let the difference 
of degree be as large as ever it can be between those who belong 
I® the same kind; but to look for one or two passages’ in the New 
Testament which may possibly point to a difference in kind is 
surely useless against the overwhelming weight of the evidence 
that appeals to us from the very words of Christ. We have 
lately been told, for instance, that Christ never speaks of 
Father when including himself, and that when he taught his 
disciples to pray. Our Father which art in heaven, he inten¬ 
tionally excluded himself. This might sound pla\isible in a 
pourt of law, but what is it when confronted with the words of 
Christ: ' Go to my brethren, and say to them, I aacend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your God’ ? Was 
that also meant to imply that his Father was not thb same as 
their Father, and their God not the same as his God ?” 

I quote these words with especial pleasure, because 
they support my conviction that the view of the main 
basis of religious belief wMch I am advocating in these 
Lectures is essentially in harmony with the philosophy 
of religion implied in the utterances of the Founder of 
Christianity. 

Accordingly, at this point it will be worth while to 
digress for a moment from the main course of my exposi¬ 
tion, to mdicate the difference between the doctrine of 

1F.63L 
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the Incarnation, -wliicli I regard as the true one and as 
identical with that implied in the words of Jesus, and 
the doctrine of the Incarnation as presented in the 
orthodox creeds. As I hare said before, the fabts of our 
ethical and spiritual experience seem to me to clearly 
show that all rational souls are of the same substance 
with the Eternal Cause and Ground from whona they 
arise, and in whom they still have their being. I agree 
with the late Lord Gifford, the founder of the Gifford 
Lectureship, who, in his striking essay on Substance, 
writes: “ God must be the very substance and essence 
of the human soul. The human soul is neither self- 
derived nor self-subsisting. It would vanish if it had 
not a substance, and its substance is God.” I am far, 
then, from being disposed to quarrel with the words of 
the Creed which declare that Jesus is of the same sub¬ 
stance as the Lather; what I object to in “orthodox” 
Christianity is, that the creed is too narrow, and confines 
to the particular case of Jesus a relation with God which 
holds good of every rational soul. The basal doctrine 
of Christianity is not a doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, 
but of a countless plurality of persons in One Divine 
Substance. This Substance is the Eternal Beason, the 
Eternal Eighteousness, the Eternal Love; and it is just 
because on one side of our nature we are all alike in 
indissoluble union with this Absolute and All-embracing 
Personality, that mutual thought and mutual love become 
possible, and that no sophistry can wholly stifle the con¬ 
viction that the omniscient God is an essential party to 
all our dealings one with another. The Eternal Substance, 
''in which all created thiags and minds inhere, and by 
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wHch they are, consciously or unconsciously, related to 
each other, is, in the words of Jesus, the Father within us. 
And when the Creeds say that it is heresy to divide the 
Suhstanch or to confuse the Persons, this, too, is true; hut 
the persons to which it applies are not the three Persons 
of the Trinity, hut the innumerahle persons that proceed 
from, hut still remain in living union with, the Indwelling 
Eternal. Hence, when freed from the unnatural limita¬ 
tions which the articles of orthodoxy impose upon it, 
the idea of the Incarnation of God in humanity is the 
profoundest of all truths alike in philosophy and in theo¬ 
logy ; and no douht it is this element of truth in the 
doctrine of the Trinity which has made that doctrine so 
long-lived, and has enabled it, notwithstanding the errors 
and the narrow dogmatism with which it has been asso¬ 
ciated, to he in no small degree helpful to religious 
minds. But the Trinitarian dogma is not only philosophi¬ 
cally false in excluding from participation in the Divine 
Substance all human beings save one, and in including 
as a third Person what is merely an abstraction and no 
concrete reality, but it is also inconsistent and confused 
from the circumstance that it employs the words, “ God 
the Father,” in a double sense; for God the Father is, 
on the one hand, used to denote the Substance in which 
the Persons ha.ve their iinitary ground, but it is also 
used to indicate one of the Persons in the sacred Trinity. 
Thusy though this dogma serves to suggest a philosophical 
theory of the relation of God to man of the highest sig¬ 
nificance and worth, yet, as it stands in the Creeds, It is 
too narrow, inconsistent and confused, to be of permanent 
theological value. 
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But while the doctrine of the Incarnation, when viewed 
as Hmited to Jesus of Ifazareth, is a merely transient 
feature of Dogmatic Eeligion, wHch in the present day 
is being rapidly undermined both by historical criticism 
and by scientific and philosophical thought, the recogni¬ 
tion of the normal Incarnation of God in human nature 
furnishes, I apprehend, at once the iadestructible foun- 
dation of Eational Eeligion, and the true principle of 
Authority in Theology—a principle wHch in the future 
wiE surely replace the spurious Authority on which 
dogmatic “orthodoxy” rests. The tranference of final 
appeal in matters theological from an external to an 
internal court is, as the recent Parliament of Eehgions 
at Chicago clearly shows, silently but swiftly advancing 
in aE the great reEgions of the world; and Dr. Marti- 
neau’s profound treatise on “ The Seat of Authority in 
EeEgion” is the work which most consistently and ade¬ 
quately voices this demand of our age for a rational basis 
of theistic behef. It is one of the most hopeful signs in 
the reEgions world of to-day that this work, in conjunc* 
tion with the same author’s “Types of Ethical Theory” 
and “A Study of EeEgion,” is evidently finding its way 
into the hands of the more thoughtful and infiuential 
members of aE reEgions denominations; and beyond a 
doubt it wEl play a most important part in revolution¬ 
izing the current conceptions of “Inspiration” and 
“Eevelation,” by enabling intelEgent beEevers to dis¬ 
cern that the ultimate credentials of a theological dogma 
can°only Ee in the power which such dogma possesses to 
aw^n an emphatic response in those rational, ethical 
and spiritual factors of the individual consciousness 
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tlirough wbicli the Universal Mind progressively reveals 
Himself in the mind of man. In the Preface of the work 
to which I refer, Dr. Martineau thus lucidly expounds 
the central idea to which his hook gives complete and 
eloquent expression: 

“ I am prepared to hear that, after dispensing with miracles 
and infallible persons, I have no right to speak of ‘ authority’ at 
all, the intuitional assurance which I substitute for it being 
nothing but confidence in my own reason. If to rest on autho¬ 
rity is to mean an acceptance of what, as foreign to my faculty, 

I cannot know, in mere reliance oh the testimony of one who 
can and does, I certainly find no such basis for religion; inas¬ 
much as second-hand belief, assented to at the dictation of an 
initiated expert, without personal response of thought and reve- 
.rence in myself, has no more tincture of religion in it than any 
other lesson learned by rote. The mere resort to testimony for 
information beyond our province does not fill the meaning of 
‘ authority,’ which we never acknowledge till that which speaks 
to us from another and a higher strikes home and wakes the 
echoes in ourselves, and is thereby instantly transferred from 
external attestation to self-evidence. And this response it is 
which makes the moral intuitions, started by outward appeal, 
reflected back by inward veneration, more than egoistic phe- 
nomeha, and turning them into correspondency between the 
universal and the individual mind invests them with true 
‘ authority.’ "We trust in them, not with any rationalist arro¬ 
gance because they are our own, but precisely because they are 
not our own, with awe and aspiration. The consciousness of 
authority is doubtless human, but conditional on the source 
being divine.” 

On a superficial view it* may appear that Dr. Marti- 
neau’s account of onr moral intuitions as being worthy 
of trust, not because they are our own, but “ precisely 
because they are not ovix own,” contravenes the principle 
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^ I am seeking to establish in these Lectures, -ris. 
Lt the authority of the ideal is both human and drvine 
seeing that God is so truly immanent m t**® “"J * 

His essential character and will are leTealed, nctffc, but», 

the rational and ethical self-consciousness of inan There 
may seem, accordingly, to be a fundamental difference 
between Dr. Martineau’s view of tbe essential nature of 
the moral imperative and tbat to wbicb I am led. When, 
however, Dr. Martineau’s doctrine is fully understood, 
this appearance of difference, I believe, vanishes; for in 
a most interesting and important section of the Types 
of Ethical Theory”^ Dr. Martineau makes it q[uite clear 
tiiathis own doctrine “is in essential accordance” with, 
the late Prof. T. H. Green’s statement, that “it is the 
very essence of moral duty to be imposed by a man upon 
himseK.”2 


Inspiration and Eevelation, accordingly, are not accu¬ 
rately described as information or illumination imported 
into the soul from without, but are rather the emergence 
into the clear light of self-consciousness of gleams of 
that eternal Eeason, Eighteousness and Love which are 
implicit in humanity in virtue of that essential Sonship 
which relates the spirit of man to the Father within him. 
From the basal truth, that all rational souls are of the 
same substance with the Eternal, it inevitably follows 
that religious faith, in so far as it is well-grounded, is 
also rational; that is to say, it finds its justification, not. 
in some external authority, 4)ut in the very tissue and 
ul&mate constitution of the human mind itself. All that 


^ Yol. 11. p. 106, 2nd ed. 

2 ProlegomeTia to Ethics, p. 354. 
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In.spiration does, wliether it arises from the immediate 
action of the Universal Mind on the human mind, or 
"whether it be due to kindling contact with some nobler 
soul or s(?me inspired scripture, is simply to awaken 
into clearer consciousness that dormant rationality and 
divinity which God’s infinite love has imparted to man 
in ftehioning the soul out of His own eternal essence^ 

As, then, the seat of final authority in religion is in 
that higher life of the reason, the conscience and the heart, 
through which an ideal of excellence is progressively re¬ 
vealed, it follows that as culture advances, as ideals become 
higher, and knowledge of the universe increases, the 
forms of theological conception must gradually expand 
and undergo such modification as will bring them into 
accord with the deeper insight of the Spirit and the 
wider outlook of the Understanding. Hence it is inevi¬ 
table that progressive Culture and Dogmatic Eeligion, 
with its stereotyped forms of dogma and ritual, should 
violently clash; and it is no less inevitable that in all 
such conflict it will be by Culture that in the end the 
victory will be won. 

But how about Rational Religion—the religion, that 
is, which makes its final appeal, not to any external 
authority (be it the |itteranoe of a religious teacher, a 
church or a book), bul to that inner rational, ethical and 
spiritual consciousness, through which the Eternal is 
believed to reveal Himself to the individual soul ? The 
really significant and tragic* feature in the present con¬ 
dition of the civilized world is the widespread inability 
of Culture and Rational Religion to come to a satisfac¬ 
tory understanding with each other; and the momentous 

L 
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question to wHcli I shall have to ask 

+Lo. fnllo-ffing Lectures is whetner i f 

the touoivuio csnpietv from theistic 

^tfl^reXatny thougM and ^ mutual 

!™Lsiona from botU the soientifle and tte theological 
side or irhcther there is an inti-msio moompatibih y 
^teen high mental development and fcm religions 

onmxrinfion. 
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CDLTUBE AND BELIGIODS BELIEF. 


II. CULTUEB AND EaTIONAL EeLIGION. 

The foregoing exposition of the nature of Dogmatic 
EeHgion will explain the collisions which take place 
between it and advancing culture. If I have rightly 
plaoed the essence of Eeligious Belief in some insight 
into th.e nature of the Eternal given in the ethical ideal 
which carries with it a conciousness of relationship to a 
source of absolute authority, then it is evident that as 
human ideals rise and their application to all the rela¬ 
tions of life are more clearly discerned, so the soul’s 
conception of the character of God will expand; and with 
the advance of scientific knowledge the mode of con¬ 
ceiving of God’s relation to the Cosmos will also advance. 
The Dogmatic Eeligion, then, which consecrates and 
stereotypes a particular phase of ethical insight and of 
cosmical science, inevitably comes into conflict with 
physical and moral science so soon as this science has 
progressed to new and mor5 adequate modes of viewing 
nature and humanity. In such conflicts between Theo¬ 
logical Dogma on the one hand, and Science and Morality 
on the other, the victory of the latter is only a question * 

L 2 
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of time • and, as a matter of course, these nntagonusmH 
become’fewer and less virulent as Culture proj^rcsscs, 
and the true nature of the essence of Eeligious Belief, as 
contrasted with its transient form, is inoroasfugly per¬ 
ceived. And herein we see the immense value of tbe 
Critical Understanding, which is always at war with 
superstitious survivals, and by its fresher arid d(3aror 
insight into the facts of nature and of mind, is always 
dissolving old and outworn forms of doctrinal ccumoidioii, 
and enabling the vital essence of religion to embody 
itself in higher and more adeipiate modes of thought 
and expression. 

Uow if the Understanding, with its hoaltliy appeal to 
physical and mental facts, did no more than brcMik up 
outgrown forms of conceiving the character and a(;tivity 
of the Eternal' Being, there could bo no roul (aillisiou 
between the scientist and the theologian; for the scuont.ist, 
with his newer and clearer insight into tho phouomoiial 
manifestations of God in the spheres of matter and mind, 
would simply be doing the theologian a liigh HiU'vico in 
thus helping him to truer and more adtapialc Ooma'ptioiis 
of the mode of action of the Supremo Bcn’ng in nature 
and humanity. The fact is, howcv«ir, tluit a groat 
awakenment of the scientific spirit, tho 8p(»oial organs of 
which are the Senses and the Understanding, in not fre¬ 
quently found in conjunction with a high d(^gre(’! of that 
ideal faculty, or faculty of Spiritual Insight, by tim 
cise of which the essence of religious truth is disotirnod. 
These two aspects of man’s higher life are not g(momlly 
-Wp^eseoited in any rich degree in tho same individual. 
On the one hand, we have the men of Ideals, tiio Oarlylos 
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and the Emersons, the Robertsons and Martineaus; on 
the other hand, the men of Facts, such as Mr. Darwin, 
Prof. Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, &c. And further, 
it is to be observed, that whenever new scientific con¬ 
ceptions of a comprehensive character are attained, it is 
always at first very dijficult, even for the most earnest 
and impartial minds, to reconcile religious belief with 
the new modes of scientific conception. Religion has 
become so apparently identified with its old-fashioned 
dogmatic form that the attempt to strip off that form 
invariably appears to many minds as involving the 
destruction of the vital essence itself. Nor is it at all 
surprising that in times when there is a great revolt from 
the sacerdotal pretensions or ungrounded and immoral 
dogjnas of the established religion, that the victorious 
vindications of the rights of the Understanding should, 
as the Germans say, das Kind mit dem Bade amsohiltten, 
and lead many men to think for a time that all religious 
beliefs which cannot be reached by the application of the 
understanding to the particular facts of physical and 
mental science are mere unsubstantial chimeras of the 
imagination. Accordingly, in seasons of a great intel¬ 
lectual clearing-up [Aufklarung), such as took place at 
the close of the last century. Criticism, exulting in its 
liberation from dogmatic control, not only breaks up the 
outgrown forms of the old religious belief, but declines 
to admit the reality of any insight save that which the 
Senses and the IJnderstandrng can afford; and proclaims, 
if not a thorough-going Atheism or Agnosticism, at the 
most a cold mechanical Deism. And, as we have before 

' m 
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seen, this exaggerated and exclusive attention to only- 
such facts as the scientific faculty can discern, is speedily 
proved to be incomplete and one-sided by the circum¬ 
stance that it is folio-wed historically by a ‘'period of 
Koraanticism in which the ideal side of man’s self-con¬ 
sciousness receives an eiiually one-sided and unbalanced 
expression. 

Wo, however, are not living in a time when the scien¬ 
tific spirit, or the spirit of culture, is mainly engaged in 
anti-theological negations as a reaction from a previous 
stage of theological dogmatism. The contest between 
Culture and Dogmatic Kcligion is among us gradually 
losing all interest, and indeed, in the more educated reli¬ 
gious classes, has already boon decided in favour of the 
former. Even in books which, like the recent collection of 
essays termed Lm .Mundi, represent the views of what is 
called the “ orthodox” party, the claims of science to give 
the final decision upon scientific matters are freely rooog- 
nined, the only exception being in the case of the person¬ 
ality of the founder of Cliristianity. In respect to him, 
as we have before soon, neo-orthodoxy still maintains a 
peculiar position, and insists on regarding him as a being 
distinct in kind from the rest of humanity; for, while 
mankind in general are the “cr'oated” sons of God, 
Jesus, wo are told by Dr. Eairbaim in his recent work 
on Christ in Modern Theology,” is “ the uncreated or 
eternal Son.” It is clear, however, that when this view 
of^the special incarnation of God in Jesus of Nazareth 
begins to express itself by describing Jesus as “the 
^greatost religious genius of the world,” as is the case in 
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the recent ■writings of the “new school”^ of orthodox 
theology, the conflict between Culture and Dogmatic 
Religion is virtually over; and it cannot he doubted that 
this is the*position towards which the leading theologians 
of Cfhristianity in all denominations are consciously or 
unconsciously moving. 

Hence it is that the question of chief interest and 
permanent importance in the present day is not the rela¬ 
tion of Culture to Dogmatic Religion, but to what Kant 
calls Rational Religion [Vernunft-glaule). Even the 
dogmatic or orthodox theologians arc well aware of this, 
as is evident from the high and increasing appreciation 
which they give to such books as Dr, Martincau’s “ Study 
of Religion,” which on philosophical grounds defend the 
main principles of Theism from the sceptical objections 
urged by recent scientists and philosophers. I will, 
accordingly, invite your attention in this Lecture to a 
brief consideration of the more formidable difliculties 
which recent scientific knowledge and speculation appear 
to place in the way of the acceptance of that idea of 
God which, as I have tried to show in a preceding 
Lect-ure, has its main basis in man’s immediate ethical 
and spiritual consciousness. If, as the Theist must 
believe, the Eternal Being who is the source of man’s 
progressive ethical ideals is also the cause and ground 
of the physical cosmos, there must be a real unity and 
harmony between the truth which science seeks to dis¬ 
cover, and the real naturB and character of that self- 
existent Being with whom the religious mind believes 

Soe Dr. Lynam Abbott’s FMolution of Ghristianity, and Dr. J. M.^ 
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itself to hold personal relations. The most profound 
scientific insight into the constitution of the cosmos can 
evidently not reach a full solution of the many enigmas 
■which the study of the universe presents to th6 iiupiiring 
mind. It is to bo expected that oven if there be a fun¬ 
damental identity of the cause and groxmd of nature 
with the object of the soul’s religious faith, our limited 
powers of attaining to a clear Tuub^rstunding of nature’s 
ultimate secrets must always make it difficult, and indeed 
impossible, for tlie human mind to sec in each physicid 
phenomenon a manifestation of that ethical and spiritmd 
nature which religious insight ascribes to the Absolute 
and Eternal One. At the most, then, all that can 
reasonably be hoped for when BeJenoo and Jleligious 
Eaith come to compare their r('sp('c.(ive resxdts is, first, 
that the truths which Science believes itself to have 
firmly established shall not logically contradict the idea 
of God to which the insight of the moral and spiritual 
consciousness boars witness; and secondly, that on the 
whole the general drift and meaning of nature, so far as 
Science can discern it, shall be (!onfirmaf;ory of the idea 
which the soul forms of God as the immediate source of 
ite ethical ideals and of the ethical imperative. That there 
should still remain occasional features in the cosmos which 
appear to the limited insight of man to bo at variance 
with the character which liationul lieligimf ascribes to the 
Absolute Being is not only not surprising, hut is pre- 
oisely the state of the case wliich our knowledge of the 
necessarily limited range of the powers of the sidentifio 
jinderstanding would loud us to expect. Ec'ligious Belief, 
accordingly, passcis into satisfactory and helpful relations 
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with scientific fact and theory as soon as it is seen that 
the conclusions of Science are on the whole confirmatory 
of the great outlines of that conception of the Supreme 
Being which man’s ethical aspirations and spiritual 
sentiments spontaneously form. 

But when we ask whether this reasonable amount of 
agreement and sympathy between theistic faith and 
scientific yiews at present exists, we are met at. the out¬ 
set with two loud-voiced assertions—--firstly, that the 
most recent generalization of Science, the Theory of 
Evolution, has rendered unnecessary the hypothesis of 
purpose or dominating thought as the unifying principle 
of past and present cosmical phenomena; and secondly, 
that the human soul, being simply a further development 
of lower forms of psychical life, can have no higher ethical 
and spiritual insight than admits of being explained as 
a more complex result of those sensational experiences 
which are present in the earlier stages of biological 
evolution. • 

I will devote a future Lecture to the consideration of 
the force of the cosmological argument, the argument, 
that is, which rests on an alleged necessity in human 
thought to postulate the reality of a Ground or Cause of 
that whole series of co-existent and successive phenomena 
of which it is the business of science to find as complete 
a rationale as it can. And in the same connection also 
I will briefiy discuss the teleological argument, which 
rests on the alleged clear presence of marks of intelligent 
design in the objects of nature and in their processes of 
development. But in the present Lecture I confine^ 
myself to indicating some unverified and unnecessary 
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conceptions ■wtidi are supposed by many minds to form 
an essential part of tbe doctrine of Evolution as esta- 
blislxed by recent researcbes. 

Eecent science sees in the co-cxistcnt and'successive 
phenomena of nature infinitely varied expressions of 
energy capable of passing into dificrent modes, and in 
many cases assuming more complex and more highly 
individualized forms as the process of evolution proceeds. 
Superficial students of the tlicory of evolution are apt 
to think tliat tlio succcssivo stages by which the lower 
forms of (5xist(m(sc pass into the higher are so related to 
each other that a ktiowlodge of the lower carries with it 
implicitly the knowledge of the liigher also. Hut this 
is wholly a mistake. The passage from the lower to the 
higher pianos of being procaicds aft<'r a uniform i)lan, 
but no study of tlio one is adccpiute to account for the 
other. The biologist may assume that there already 
exists in the inorganic, atoms that subjective side which, 
when an organism is formed, gives rise to low forms of 
sentioncy, but he is utterly powerless to disc-over or to 
prove the existence of these elements of feeling. No 
study of the physi(;al stage of evolution would suggest 
that the phenomena of consoiousnoss wore destined to 
supervene. The principle which manifests those idieno- 
meiia may have been implicitly or potentially present in 
the inorganic world; and, possibly, even the physical 
atoms or monads into which seieuoe analyzes the cosmos 
may contain within them thS germinal principle which 
under certain conditions manifests itself in fooling and 
^conscionsness. But oven if those grand possibilities 
are already latent in the physical atom, this oiroum- 
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stance would in no way enable the savant to explain 
the succeeding psychical phenomena by means of the 
physical phenomena which preceded, but would simply 
reveal to.Mm that a material atom was an infinitely more 
wonderful existence than he had imagined it to be, and 
that in order to fully understand it it would be necessary 
to study the highest forms of self-conscious life. Nor is 
it true, as some evolutionists appear to assume it is, that 
all the changes which take place in the process of evolu¬ 
tion are so gradual as to be imperceptible. The "maxim, 
miura non facit saltum, is often quoted by evolutionists 
as if it universally held good, and yet many of the tran¬ 
sitions in the course of evolution are of quite startling 
suddenness. If, for instance, we suppose, as it appears 
we must do, all the chemical elements of our solar system 
pre-existing in their elementary condition in the fiery 
cosmic mist, there must have been a time when quite 
suddenly the attractions between these elements over¬ 
came the degree of caloric force which held them apart, 
and the rush of elements into chemical union must have 
been an entire change consummated with inconceivable 
rapidity. As Dr. Martineau graphically says: 

“ It is but a single degree of temperature that, handing a body 
over from solid to liquid, from liquid to gaseous, enables it to 
leap from science to science, and seek the new protectorate of 
hydrostatics and of pneumatics. The same small change it is 
which in an instant brings into play chemical affinities inopera¬ 
tive before, and with a flash and?a clap turns the passive volumes 
of hydrogen and oxygen into water-drops. In like manner the 
law of gravitation, after holding good through spaces indefinitely 
vast, turns into sudden repulsion at inappreciable distances, ^ 
which again gives way to tho close attraction of cohesion on 
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still nearer approach. And the rates of ethereal vibration which 
give luminosity are strictly limited, and from the extremities of 
the spectrum we instantly step into the dark.”^ 

It is by no means, then, the case that the facfts revealed 
in the lower stages of the evolutionary process furnish 
an explanation of the higher phases which succeed them. 
On the contrary, the truth appears to be that we never 
fully tmderstand the significance of the lower phenomena 
till we have studied and mastered the higher pheno¬ 
mena which emerge out of them. It may be true, as 
Dr. Tyndall observes, that matter “ contains the promise 
and potency of all terrestrial life;” but if so, this is so 
far from signifying that if we would know the higher 
forms of spiritual life we must study matter, that it 
leads, on the contrary, to the conclusion that if we would 
know the deeper mysteries involved in the nature of 
matter, we must study the highest phases of psychical 
evolution to which the race has attained. It is the 
essential features of all the higher modes of being which 
mamfest themselves as the process of evolution goes on 
ftat not one of these higher modes is explicable by the 
lower modes which precede it, but that each higher 
mode in turn throws a clearer light on the earlier pro¬ 
cesses out of which it has emerged. 

This principle is well applied to the evolution of man 
by Prof. Josiah le Conte of California, in his able book 
on “Evolution in its Eelation to Eeligious Thought.” 

There was, he says, “a time in the history of the earth 
when only physical forces existed, chemical affinity being held 
_ m abeyance by the intensity of the heat. By gradual cooling, 

^ A Study of JRdigton, Vol. 11. p. 183. 
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chemical affinity at a certain stage came into existence, was lorn 
—a new form of force, with quite new and peculiar phenomena, 
though doubtless derived from the preceding. Ages upon ages 
passed awa;^ until the time was ripe and the conditions were 
favourable and life appeared—a new and higher form of force 
producing a still more peculiar group of phenomena, but still, I 
believe, derived from the j)receding. Ages upon ages passed 
away, during which this life-force took higher and higher forms—; 
in the higher foreshadowing and simiilatiug reason itself—until 
finally, when the time was ripe and conditions were exceptionally 
favourable, self-conscious, self-determining, rational and 

morab appeared—a new and higher form of force, but still, I am 
persuaded, derived from the preceding. With every new form 
of Force, with every new birth of Energy into a higher plane, 
tliere appear new and unexpected, and, previous to experience, 
wholly unimaginable propei’ties and powers. This last is -no 
exception. At the moment of the origin of man there may have 
been no great change in the grade of physical stmcturCf but yet 
a complete change in the plam of psychical a change abso*^ 

lately necessary for further advance. There is the appearance 
of a new creature with entirely different capacities; a passing 
out of an old world, a waking up in a new and higher one. In 
this new one man alone is a child of God capable of separate 
spirit-life. It is this which constitutes self-consciousness, free-^ 
will, moral responsibility; and out of these again grow the recog¬ 
nition of relations to other minds and to God, and therefore 
ethics and religion. This means voluntary progress; it means 
also spiritual viability or immortality.” 

This passage is of interest as showing hoyr possible 
it is for an enthusiastic believer in Evolution and an able 
Professor of Natural History to find in his special studies 
a strong confirmation of his firm faith in an immediate 
and felt relationship between the individual soul and the 
Universal Soul. Prof. Henry Drummond, in his recent 
lectures on “The Evolution of Man’’ at the Lowell 
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Institute in Boston, endorses Prof; Le Conte’s views, and 
maintains that the mind as well as the body of man has 
been developed from a lower order of creation. His 
Words, as reported in the Boston Herald^ are:® ■ 

“ As there is but one tenable theory of origin creation, so 
there is but one tenable theory of progress—evolution. Those 
who reserve here and there a point in their acceptance of the 
doctrine of evolution for special dmne interposition, logically 
must exclude the Creator from the series. If He appeared 
occasionally. He must have been occasionally absent. The ques¬ 
tion is of an all-G-od or of an occasional God. The continuation 
of nature needs a living Ti^ill as much as does man’s creation.” 

This view of the evolution of the human soul expounded 
by Prof. Le Conte and Dr. H. Drummond seems at first 
sight to differ fundamentally from the doctrine on this 
subject taught by such eminent thinkers as Hermann 
Lotze and Dr. Martineau, and it appears to me that there 
is a certain amount of real difference between the doc¬ 
trines in question, but at the'same time it is a difference 
which, when clearly understood, does not touch the essen¬ 
tial foundation of a theistic philosophy. In Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s “Types of Ethical Theory”^ there is a very 
striking section, entitled, “Hitches in the Evolutionaiy 
Deduction.” The more important of these “hitches” are, 
in Dr. Martineau’s view, two: the first, the emergence 
in the process of cosmic evolution of Feeling or Con¬ 
sciousness; the second, the emergence in the course of 
biological evolution of man’s Freedom of 'Will. By 
angling out these two conspicuous instances of the 
appearance of entire novelties in the course of Evolution, 

- Vol. II. p. 393. 
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Di. Martineau Tby no means wishes himself to be under¬ 
stood as meaning that the interrening stages in the 
eTolutionary process are devoid of this incoming of fresh 
evidences of creative activity. 

“My argument/’ he says, “affirms the general proposition, 
that evolution consists in the perpetual emergence of something 
new which is an ino'cment ofbeing upon its prior term, and there¬ 
fore more than its equivalent, and entitled to equal confidence 
and higher rank. This, however, though holding good through¬ 
out, has an exceptional forcible validity at certain stages of the 
evolution, on which it is desirable to pause. Though all the 
differences involved are something new, and may fall upoti an 
observer’s mere perception as equally new, yet, when scrutinized 
by reason, some may retain their character of absolute surptise, 
for which there was and could be nothing to prepare us, while 
others may prove to be, like an unsuspected property of a geo¬ 
metrical figure, only a new grouping of data and relations already 
in hand. In this sense there may be a more new and a less 
new; and it is the former that brings the force of the foregoing 
argument to its maximum.” ^ 

While Dr. Martineau thus selects the emergence of 
Feeling and of Free-will as stages in the process of Evo¬ 
lution which in no way admit of being connected by any 
process of scientific deduction with the preceding con¬ 
ditions out of which they unexpectedly arise, a cele¬ 
brated biologieal authority, Prof. Du Bois-Keymond of 
Berlin, in his Essay on Die sielen WeltrathM, declares 
there are at least seven stages in the onward progress of 
the cosmos where the sciwitist finds himself not only 
unable at present to construct any bridge of causal con¬ 
nection between the antecedent conditions and the new 


1 P. 393. 
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»d siiiprismg phenomena, but is even compelled to 
eonclude that these higher phases of existence are intrin- 
siealiy incapable of receiving an adequate explanation 
from the scientific study of lower stages of'evolution. 
On this question, then, as to the successive emergence 
in the world-process of higher modes of existence which 
no observation of lower modes has sufficed or can suffice 
to explain, Prof. Le Conte, Dr. Martineau and Prof. Du 
Bois-Keymond, are evidently in fundamental agreement. 

It appears to me, however, that in Prof. Le Conte s 
mode of describing the appearance at certain points of the 
world-process of higher and unexpected forms of exist¬ 
ence there lies a danger of serious misunderstanding. In 
common with Dr. Martineau, he holds that the advent of 
Free-will in the course of evolution cannot be explained 
as merely a further development of those psychical capa¬ 
cities and powers which manifest themselves in the lower 
animals; and in hke manner he maintains that the advent 
of Feeling or Consciousness is the appearance of a new and 
higher form of force; but in both these cases he declares 
his belief that the new forms of force “ are derived from 


the preceding forms” of organic or inorganic force. And 
thus he would seem to be only endorsing the well-known 
statement hy Prof. Tyndall, to which I have before 
referred, t^at “matter contains the promise and the 
potency of all terrestrial life.” l^'ow I venture to tbin lr 
that this mode of stating the problem is a very mislead¬ 
ing one. It assumes that there is something, callbd 
“Matter” by Prof. Tyndall and “Force” by Prof. Le 
Ji onte, which has an existence wholly independent ofj 
and isolated from, God, or the Eteriml Ground-. and; 
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Cause of all finite existence. But, as I have endeavoured 
to show in a previous Lecture, such a mode of conceiving 
of the relation of the finite or created being to the Abso¬ 
lute Being is quite opposed to the ultimate deliverance 
of our own consciousness. Every man is conscious that 
he is not a self-existent being, that in all probability 
there was a time when his individual being was not, and 
that even now the existence of his individuality is con¬ 
tinually dependent upon some deeper Ground of Absolute 
Being. And not only so, but he is aware also that his 
rational and moral nature depends for its insight on the 
immanence in his consciousness of an eternal principle 
which is the property of no finite individual, but mani¬ 
fests itself in all alike, and thus unifies the various forms 
of finite existence, and by its common relation to all 
renders them capable of entering into dynamical, rational 
and spiritual relations with each other. Accordingly, all 
the modes of finite being, and all the successive phases 
under which they present themselves in the course of 
,the evolutionary process, are in one aspect of their 
reality indissolubly united with that Eternal and Abso¬ 
lute Being of which they are each and all diflerentia- 
tions—differentiations varying, indeed, almost infinitely 
in the degree of independent selfhood which is delegated 
to them, but none of them wholly severed jErom that 
Absolute Eeality out of whose self-determination their 
existence arises, and by whose perpetual euergcaing that 
existence is every moment sustained. ^ 

In what scientific thought terms the ultimate atoms 
or monads of the physical universe, we have the simplest 
modes of dynamical expression by which the Eternal"' 

M 
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himself in the phenomenal world. If the 
'"s.-.n be asked whether these elementary dymmm 
e;.,tes of the self-manifestation of the Absolute haye 
rn^^iearee of real existence or selfhood of th<hr otm, or 
ar,' as'^Dr. llartinean teaches, sunply forms of Gods 
immediate energizing, there are, I thank, no mea^ 
ol reaching a decisive answer. Oortainly the selfhood 
of the ultimate elements of matter, or even of the lower 
forms of organism, as seen in vegetable life, is, if it 
exists at aU (and analogy seems to favour tlie doctrine 
that it does exist), so inconceivably faint that it is sepa¬ 
rated toto ccelo from feeling and consciousness as it exists 
in ns. With reference to a possible subjectivity or self¬ 
hood in even the lowest cosmioal manifestations of the. 
Eternal, the following passage from Lotze’s “ Micro- 
cosmos”^ fairly describes, I believe, the state of mind 
into which reflection on the universe in the light of recent 
science will bring the majority of thoughtful minds : 


If we continue to use the phraseology in accordance with 
which we designated Eeality as the general affirmation which ^ 
belongs to action as well as existence, then Eealness is the special 
kind of reality which we attribute to or seek for things, as the 
points from which action sets out and in which it is consummated. 
This Eealness has appeared to us as dependent upon the nature 
of that to which it is to belong; it is the being of that which 
exists for sdf But we want the name self-existence in order to 
characterize in a more general way the nature of mentality, 
wMch only reaches its highest stage in the self-consciousness of 
the being that knows itself as an Ego {IcK), and is not, because 
of tins being its highest stage, absent in the being which, though 
fer removed from the clearness of such self-consciousness, yet in 


^ English Translation, Yol. 11. p. .646. 
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some duller form of feeling exists for itself and enjoys its exist¬ 
ence. Hence to Realness in this sense we can attribute various 
degrees of intensity; we cannot say of everything that it is 
either altogether Real, or altogether not-Real; but beings, 
detaching themselves from the Infinite with varying wealth 
and unequal complexity of self-existence, are Real in different 
.degrees, while all continue to be immanent in the Infinite. 
Hence the distinction between Idealism and the standpoint 
which we have just ta,ken up consists in this: that the idealistic 
view, convinced of the selflessness of things, on this account will ^ 
not allow that they are more than states of the Infinite; while 
we, agreeing herewith in principle, leave undecided, as something 
which we cannot know, the question whether this assumption 
of selflessness is appropriate; holding, however, that it is far 
more likely to be iwiipprojn-iato, and that all things really pos¬ 
sess, in different degrees of perfection, that selfhood by which 
an immanent product of the Infinite becomes what we call 
Real” 

In this passage Lotze is more partionlarly distinguish¬ 
ing between bis view of the reality of the cosmos, and 
that Hegelian or idealist view which regards all the 
objects arid events of the physical world as being real 
only in the sense that they are the objects of thought, 
human or Divine. He contends, accordingly, that the 
most probable conclusion is, that while all nature is 
grounded in, and indissolubly dependent on, the thought 
and will of the Eternal, each atom and each organism 
has a certain element of feeling which, although of the 
most attenuated character, is nevertheless a sufficient 
basis for ascribing to the <5bjects of nature a minimum 
of selfhood or independent reality. Had Lotze been 
occupied in comparing his own view of the cosmos with 
Dr. Martineau’s view, viz. that Space is an objective*’ 
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reality, and that what we call matter consists of the direct 
eneri^ing of the will of God at different points of space, 
he would, no douht, have maintained that, supposing 
Dr Martineau’s view to be the correct one, the atoms or 
centres of force are probably, in one aspect, so,nothing 
more than simple modes of God’s activity, and carry with 
them as the guarantee of their partially independont 
reality, the most elementary germs of that subjectivity 
which reaches its full intensity in animals and men. 

But whether we accept Ijotzos probability, that the 
objects of even the inorganic world possess the earliest 
dawnings of the element of feeling, or prefer the more 
commonly-received doctrine that feeling Ix^glns quite 
de novo in the animal kingdom, it remains ciually true 


that no investigation into the properties of matter or the 
laws of dynamics will avail in the sligldust degree to 
explain the origin of this sentiency; nor, furtluu-, will any 
study of animal feeling or of animal activity at all account 
for the advent of that rational insight whereby a man is 
able to rise above his finite self, and of that eonscimisiK'ss 
of moral freedom and of an absolute ethical imperative 
which present themselves as biological evolution culmi¬ 
nates in man. 

So far as Evolution has a bearing on the basis of reli¬ 
gious behef, the eminent men whose views I have cited 
are in substantial agreement. They all maintain that as 
cosmical development proceeds, new and unexpected, 
and previous to their actual appearance quite unimagin¬ 
able, modes of Energy successively emerge; tliut these 
^new modes present features of a higher character than 
are seen in the earlier stages, and theMbre cannot be 
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regarded as so causally connected with the earlier phe¬ 
nomena that the study of these earlier phenomena will 
explain, or account for, the dawn and development of 
the higher phenomena which supervene. If the scientist 
thinks proper to assert that every feature manifested in 
physical and mental phenomena must have been impli¬ 
citly or potentially present all through the process (and 
this is what Prof. Tyndall’s above-quoted statement 
appears to mean), the answer is, that no intelligible sense 
can be attached to the word “potentiality” if that which 
is said to be potentially present in no way manifests 
itself in either the feeling or the action of the creature 
in which it is said to exist. In what sense, for instance, 
can moral freedom be said to be implicitly present in 
physical molecules, which move only as they are moved, 
or in the physical life of the lower animals, where action 
appears to invariably follow the strongest impulse ? 

Hence, though I am inclined to think that Prof. Le 
Conte’s view of Evolution is substantially the same as my 
own, I somewhat demur to his form of statement. He 
says that the later and higher forms or modes of force, 
such as the spirit of man, though revealing properties and 
faculties not at all exhibited in the lower modes, are 
nevertheless “ derived from” these lower modes. The 
more accurate manner of expressing the fact is, I think, 
to say that neither the lower nor the higher forms of 
force are in any true sense self-existent, but are both alike 
constantly dependent for their being on the self-difEer- 
entiating energy or will of the Absolute and Uncreated 
God. When, then, we say that the higher form of energy^ 
H derived from the lower, we can only mean that in the 
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*.r,ler of God’s self-manifestation in cosmical phenomena 
t::,* lower form of existence is the antecedent of, and 
- r- ".iraMon for, the higher manifestation which follows; 
at; facTOrdingly the assertion that matter contains poten- 
t; i’iiV all the higher forms of life is merely, I believe, an 
i i:-*r >per and inadequate way of stating the fact that 
il':Vs energizing in the forms of force or matter is the 
h i*:; and logical preliminary of His further energizing 
ir. the form of sentient animal life, and of free, self-deter- 
jaining man. When Prof. Tyndall and other savants 
speak of Matter and Force, they appear to regard them 
and to r^son about them as if they were things which 
p—scssed the property of self-existence; and yet one 
would think that they need only to reflect for a moment 
on that particular form of Force which we know as our 
individual selves, to immediately and intuitively discern 
that such existences as these do not carry the ground 
and cause of their being in themselves, but are by the 
very necessity of thought only conceivable as dependent 
manifestations of an Absolute and Eternal Being. And 
that this necessary attribution of a dependent existence 
to all forms of force and flnite consciousness is no fiction 
of the metaphysicians, but rests on the indefeasible 
deliverance of consciousness, is evident from the fact 
that such a thinker as Mr. Herbert Spencer, in whoso 
mind the purely scientific impulse and interest is the 
dominant one, proclaims the (^rtainty of this dependence 
as the fundamental principle of his cosmical philosophy. 

It should be added, however, that there is evidently 
# though from our present point of view unimpor¬ 
tant, difference of opinion between thinkers such as 
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Iiotze, who regard the spirit of man as a q^uite new and 
direct creation or ef9.ux of the Universal Spirit, which 
takes place on the occasion of the coming into existence 
of a suitable physical organism, and thinkers like Prof. 
1/6 Conte, who regard the spirit of man as derived from 
the animal soul. I regard this difference as unimpor¬ 
tant, hecause it appears to come to no more than this: 
that those who hold the distinct creation of the human 
soul, do so because it seems to them that the manifes¬ 
tation of Divine Energy under the form of a rational and 
self-determining spirit cannot he conceived as simply a 
later and higher phase of that logically connected series 
of Divine energizings which has passed upward from the 
physical atom to the animal soul, but must be regarded 
as belonging to a quite distinct plane of Gfod’s self-mani¬ 
festation. For myself, I do not feel sure that there is 
any mental necessity for regarding the human spirit as 
a creation by God in any other sense than that in which 
every animal soul is a creation by God. In the animal 
there must be a permanent self to be the seat of feeling, 
and the basis of connection between past and present 
feelings; and therefore the upward step to the self- 
determining spirit of man, with aU the grand issues 
which that power of self-determination involves, may 
very well be regarded as the supreme and culminating 
act of God’s self-differentiation to which the earlier 
stages of biological development form the appropriate 
antecedents and preparatory condition. 

But whether the view of Lotze as to the mode of origin 
of the human spirit, or that of Prof. Le Conte and Prof. 
H. Drammoad be the more correct, these thinkers are 
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quite at one in regarding the whole course of cosmioal evo¬ 
lution,.of which the rational and moral faculties of man 
form the climax, as a progressive manifestation of Divine 
Energy or Creative Will. They all agree thafit is futile 
to seek a rationale of the Cosmos and its history in any 
deductive process based upon the lowest and simplest 
modes of phenomenal existence ; they all assert that it 
is only in the light of the higher modes of divine mani¬ 
festation that the lower modes become fully intelligible, 
and that therefore the surest clue to the interpretation 
of the cause and purpose of the whole is to be sought in 
tho^ highest ideals and aspirations of human nature in 
which the unifying principle which has dominated the 
whole course of the world’s historical development reaches 
its highest and least inadequate expression. 

I conclude, then, that the theory of Evolution, so far 
from being hostile to a Theistic conception of the uni¬ 
verse as the self-manifestation or uttered Word of the 
Eternal One, presents, on the contrary, precisely those 
feature which render God’s expression of Himself in the 
cosmos at once capable of being progressively understood 
by the human intellect, and of subserving most effectually 
the growth and enrichment of man’s rational, moral and 
qjiritual character. The lowest modes of Divine creation 
or self-differentiation, constituting those elementary prin¬ 
ciples which science describes as Matter and Eorce, form 
through their mechanical and invariable operation, the 
very foundation which is necessary as a theatre for the 
exercise and development of those higher modes of sen- 
mUon and consciousness which reach their acme in the 
»itional and self-determining man. There is good reason 
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for thinking that in all cosmical life the Eternal Being 
surrenders somewhat of His own essence and direct cau¬ 
sality that He may call into existence, contemplate and 
commune with those dependent images of Himself which 
form the objects of His thought and lore. In the case 
of the human soul, this delegation of real selfhood to the 
creature, this partial self-sacrifice of the Absolute and 
Universal Soul in order that the dependent soul may live 
and become participant of Truth, Eighteousness and Love, 
reaches to such a high degree that man, while still indis¬ 
solubly linked with the Eternal Ground of all existence 
and the Source of all high ideals and aspirations, is never¬ 
theless gifted with such real freedom and independence 
of thought and will that, if the insight of man’s moral 
consciousness is not delusive, the purpose which Eternal 
Love is engaged in realizing may be temporarily impeded 
and retarded by the mistaken or sinful self-determinations 
of those free and rational souls which this same Love 
has called into existence. And for the development of 
moral and spiritual life in those highest and freest pro¬ 
ducts of the creative will of God, it appears to be indis-* 
pensable that they should emerge out of and live amid 
thfe conditions of that lower life of animal passions and 
of mechanical necessity which in the process of evolution 
naturally precedes them and forms the needful basis foj 
their advent and development. If the chief purpose 
which dominates and unifies the whole course of evolu¬ 
tion is the appearance at me fitting season of creatures 
so individualized and free that they may be capable of 
entering into real moral and spiritual relations with the^ 
Supreme Being to whom they* owe the origin and the 
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ir , nfrnanee of their life, it is, I believe, impossible to 
; u ' ive a method of self-differentiation or creation by 
* ; Thought and Will which should be as com- 

T . r:t to secure the growth of human characters worthy 
( -sTianathv and love of the Eternal as is that actual 
, r of cosmical and social development out of which 
4 beings arise, and which, by reason of our 

t:-'Titful community of essence with its Ground and 
CVrire. we are enabled in progressive measure to tmder- 
.••ta:;':! and to intei-pret. 

6o much, then, for the general theory of Evolution in 
its bearing on the essential basis of theistic belief. I 
new pass to a different but kindred subject. Closely 
C'. nnccted with current views of evolution is another 
sTiceubtion which of late years has become fashionable 
in seientific circles, and which, if I am not mistaken, 
UTist. in all logical minds that accept it, prove a very 
'US obstacle to the reconciliation of science with a 
s‘utf>fyfng form of religious behef. I refer to the so-called 
•• I lonrity*’ theory of Mind and Body, the theory, that 
U. which represents Mind and Body, not as two sub¬ 
stances which are capable of acting on each other, but 
as two aspects or faces of one substance. This view 

-yu-iietimes called the ‘^new Spinozism,” because it 
IS tao recent scientific form of Spinoza’s doctrine that 
estensioa and thought are two attributes of the one 
.-eli-existent Substance, God. Many recent scientific 
and philosophical books of note more or less explicitly 
accept this hypothesis. Mr. Spencer’s doctoine of the 
;*tomposition of Mind”i appears to rest on the sup- 
Pnnciples of Psychology, YoL I. p. 163 . 
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position that the ultimate elements of the brain, and 
the ultimate elements, or ^‘psychical shocks,” of sen¬ 
sation, are but two modes of manifestation of the same 
basal reality. The theory is graphically expounded and 
its chief implications unfolded in two interesting essays 
by Prof. Eomanes in the Contemporary Review for iluly, 
1.885, and July, 1886. It is also accepted by some 
refeent Hegelian writers, and the discussion of it forms 
a fascinating chapter in the treatise on the “Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy” by Prof. Eoyce of Harvard; while 
in one of the ablest of our present hand-books on the 
human mind, Prof. H. Hoftding’s “ Outlines of Psycho¬ 
logy,” it is declared to be the only basis on which a 
satisfactory structure of mental science can be erected. 
Prof. HOfEding argues that both the parallelism and the 
proportionality between the activity of consciousness and 
cerebral activity point to an identity at bottom. 

, “ We have no right,” he says, “ to take mind and body for two 
beings or substances in reciprocal interaction. We are, on the 
contrary, impelled to conceive tlie material inUraction between 
the elements composing the brain and nervous system, as an 
outer form of the inner ideal imity of consciousness. What we in 
our inner experience become conscious of as thought, feeling 
and resolution, is thus represented in the material world by 
certain material processes of the brain, which as such are subject 
to the law of the conservation of energy, although the law can¬ 
not be applied to the relation between cerebral and conscious 
processes.”^ 

0 

In order to understand the historical relations of this 
theory, it is necessary to go back to the great founder of 

1 Englisli iTansIation, p, 64, 
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modem phUosophy. Des Cartes. In liis view God, or 
the Absolute Being, creates two substances, Matter and 
Mind; but as matter is essentially extension, and mind is 
essentiaUy thought, and thought and extension have 
nothing in common, matter and mind cannot be con¬ 
ceived as acting upon one another. Dcs Cartes himself 
is not very explicit and consistent in his account of how 
it comes about that the affections of the body and those 
of the mind so wonderfully correspond with each other. 
But his disciple Geuliux, whose works have been recently 
reprinted, explains the apparent interaction of the two 
by the “ theory of Occasionalism,” meaning tlun-cby that 
on occasion, for instance, of the human body boing 
affected by the low temperature of the air, Ood imme¬ 
diately causes the mind to feel the sensation of coldj 
and that, on the other hand, whenever the human mind 
wills a particular bodily movement, it is the causal action 
of God which intervenes and produces the necessary 
muscular contraction. Another attempt to ('xplain this 
seeming interaction of matter and mind is furnished in 
Leibnitz’s well-known theory of ‘'Pre-established Har¬ 
mony.” According to this doctrine, which involves the 
complete rejection of the freedom of the human will in 
the libertarian sense, God has so arrang(jd the sucecjssion 
of physical phenomena on the one hand, and of psychioiil 
phenomena on the other, that the two lines of evolution, 
though never causally affecting each other, yet preserve 
an invariable parallelism. Like the rnoviumoits of the 
^nds of two perfectly accurate chronometers which are 
in no way connected, the physical changes and the mental 
changes invariably correspond; hut the only cause of that 
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correspondence is the eternal pre-arrangement by the 
Supreme Will. 

Both these modes of accounting for the apparent inter¬ 
action of body and mind labour under the defect that 
the two substances seem to have no natural relationship, 
but to be forced into an accidental connection and accord 
by the will of God. Accordingly, to Spinoza, with his 
intense philosophical passion for the unification of know¬ 
ledge, this merely arbitrary correspondence between 
mental and physical phenomena was in no way satisfy¬ 
ing. To escape from it he rejected the Cartesian doc¬ 
trine of two God-created substances, and maintained that 
there is but one fundamental substance, namely, God 
himself. This absolute substance may have countless 
attributes, but only two—extension and thought—are 
manifested in human experience. Bxit while in this 
way Spinoza finds in the essence and not in the will of 
God- a bond of union between body and mind, his theory 
fails to explain why the human consciousness, which is 
by its very nature only a mode of God’s thinking, should 
, come to know of that other attribute of God, viz. exten¬ 
sion, for this latter cannot possibly be accessible to tho 
human mind if it is anything more than a mode of 
thinking. But if the only extension of which man can 
know anything is simply the thought of extension, one of 
Spinoza’s two Divine attributes falls away, and we are 
left with the single attribute, Thought. Hence there is 
no dificulty in understan<iing how it comes about that 
Spinoza and Hegel are now so often named together as 
teaching substantially the same doctrine. Spinoza no 
doubt considered himself a Bealist, and continuall/ 
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^ as a matter or extension, as distinct ^0“ 
^tootly oognisiWe by tie human mind, stiU, it ins 
th«.ry be cLect, that the two attributes of God aie 
“ways paraUei to each other, hut muer camMy ^n^eract, 
it is inoonoeivable how man. whose consciousness con¬ 
sists entirely of modes of the attribute. Thought should 
come to know of the objectire existence of the attribute, 
Extension; and this inconsistency besets, I believe, all 
advocates of the “double-aspect” theory who, like Mr. 
Spencer, aim to combine with that theory a realistic 


conception of the cosmos. 

When ve turn from these speculations of the seven¬ 
teenth century to nineteenth century theorizing on the 
relation between Body and Mind, we at once notice a 
curious difierence. The writers of the earlier period all 
phdosophize more or less in the interest of rational theo¬ 
logy, hut in the theories of our own day the theological 
reference is wanting, and instead of Spinoza’s God with 
His two attributes, we have an Unknowable with two 
faces or aspects. This difference is partly due to the fact 
that the “identity” theory, as now held, has had its 
origin not so much among philosophers as among scien¬ 
tists. It is true that one of the earliest statements of 
this doctrine occurs in Dr. Shadworth H. Hodgson’s 
thoughtful treatise on “Time and Space,” but it was 
the exposition of it in popular periodicals and lectures 
by such scientific thinkers as Mr. Spalding, Prof, Huxley 
and Prof. W. K. Clifford, which gave to the doctrine its 
present extensive currency. It was only by degrees 
that the doctrine assumed its present form. When it 
"was first introduced. Prof. Huxley only accepted it so 
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far as the denial of the action of mind on matter is con¬ 
cerned ; he still allowed that matter could act on mind, 
and, accordingly, that the action on our minds of an 
outer world is the cause of the Sensations of colour, 
sound, taste, &c., which we experience. “ The brain,” 
he says, ‘4s the organ of sensation, thought and emo¬ 
tion ; that is to say, some change in the condition of the 
matter of this organ is the invariable antecedent of the 
state of consciousness to which each of these terms is 
applied.” What, then, is “consciousness” in this theory? 
It is simply an attendant on certain molecular motions 
in the brain, but a quite superfluous attendant, which 
has no causal influence whatever on the bodily move¬ 
ment. In Prof. Huxley’s view, the purpose or idea in 
my mind to write and deliver this Lecture had not the 
slightest influence in determining the action of my hand 
on the pen, nor does my aim to be now heard by you 
count for anything in determining the present action of 
my vocal organ. As Mr. Spalding puts it, “ conscious¬ 
ness is like the steam and smoke which are at times 
given ofl by a locomotive, but which have no influence 
whatever in determining the movement of the engine.” 

'The chief argument employed to establish a doctrine 
so diametrically opposed to the spontaneous judgment 
of afl mankind, is the doctrine of the Conservation of 
Energy. If the mind or will acted on the material 
molecules of brain, it must (we are told) originate some 
small degree of energy in st> acting, and scientific autho¬ 
rities have agreed that the sum-total of energy in the 
cosmos remains unchanged. But if mind exercises no^ 
causal action on body, there appears no reason to suppose" 
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tJiat body influences mind, and, accordingly, Prof. W. K 
Gliflord went further than Prof. Huxley, and maintained 
that neither side of this seeming duality of matter and 
^d bad any power to affect the other. «There is a 
parallelism between brain-states and mind-states, but no 
interaction; the only causal antecedents of molecular 
brain-charges are preceding molecular movements, and 
the only causal antecedents of states of consciousness are 
antecedent states of consciousness. This theory, which 
Prof. Hoflding of Copenhagen declares to be the only 
one that accords with the facts, leads to the following 
curious results, which are thus graphically depicted 
by Prof. James of Harvard, in his important work on 
Psychology: 


"If we loiew thoroughly the nervous system of Shakespeare, 
and as thoroughly all his ouvirouing wuulitiims, wo should be 
able to show why at a certain period of his life his hand c«ime 
to trace on certain sheets of paper those crabbed little black 
marks which we for shortness’ sake call the manuscript of 
Hamlet. We should understand the ratimak of every erasure 
and alteration therein, and all this without needing to acknow¬ 
ledge in the slightest degree the existence of the thoughts in 
Shakespeare’s mind. The words and sentences would be taken 
not as signs of anything beyond themselves, liut as little outward 
facts pure and simple. In like manner wo might exhaustively 
write the biography of those two hundred i)ounda, more or less, 
of warmish albuminoid matter called Martin Luther without 
ever implying that it felt. And of course, on tlio other hand, 
we could give an equally complete account of either T/uthcr'.s or 
Shakespeare’s spiritual history.” « 

Tbe bearing of this “identity” theory of mattei: JliA 
^miud on Tbeistic belief is very differently r<ipresentt;d 
"by different scientists. The late Prof. W. K. Clifford, 
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to whose genius the origination and popularizing of this 
philosophy of the cosmos is mainly due, is of opinion 
that the doctrine is decidedly unfavourable to belief in a 
self-consciops God. The universe, in his view, is com¬ 
posed of “bits of mind-stuff,” and this mind-stuff is the 
reality which we perceive as matter. 

“ That element/’ he says, “ of which, as we have seen, even 
the simplest feeling is a complex, I shall call Mind-stuff. A 
moving molecule of inorganic matter does not possess mind or 
consciousness, but it possesses a small piece of mind-stuff. When 
molecules are so combined together as to form the film on the 
under side of a jelly-fish, the elements of mind-stuff which go 
along with them ai'e so combined as to form the faint beginnings 
of Sentience. When the molecules are so combined as to form 
the brain and nervous system of a vertebrate, the corresponding 
elements of mind-stuff are so combined as to form some kind of 
consciousness; that is to say, changes in the complex which 
take place at the same time get so linked together that the 
repetition of one implies the repetition of the other. When 
matter takes the complex form of a living human brain, the 
corresponding mind-stuff takes the form of a human conscious¬ 
ness, having intelligence and volition.”'- 

The question, then, which this theory suggests to the 
theistic philosopher is this: Are we, then. Justified in 
ascribing to the cosmos as a whole a subjective side, or 
divine consciousness, which is distinct from, and more 
than the sum-total of, the various subjective states of its 
constituent parts ? Clifford frankly admits that, so far as 
he can see, the cosmos presents no indications of having 
any such unitary consciousness. He points out that 
when we find a highly elaborate brain, as in man, we 


' Lectur$s and Essays, Vol. II. p. 85. 
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a Mgli form of conscionsness. As we descend 
the scale of life, the nervous systems and the brains 
become simpler in form, and consciousness sinks to a 
lower level; and when we reach the inorgiinio world, 
there is good reason to believe that the subjective side, 
which pertains to the elementary pieces of mind-stuff, is 
of an inconceivably faint character. He accordingly 
argues that, in the absence of any signs of the existence 
in space of what wo may call a cosrnical brain, thei’O is 
no scientific ground for the belief that there exists any 
other psychical reality in the inorganic portions of the 
cosmos than the collection of those dim and infinitely 
multiple bits of subjectivity which are supi)os('d to be 
present in the ultimate constituents of the material 
world. 

Prof. G-. J. Eomancs,'^ on tiro other hand, though ho 
enthusiastically adopts the “mind-stuf!” theory of the 
cosmos, yet at the same time vigorously protests against 
Clifford’s anti-thoistio conclusions, contending that the 
theory in question, so far from militating against the 
hypothesis of a World-soul or universal consciousness, is 
rather favourable than otherwise to the Theistic j)osition. 
He thinks it was very unreasonable in Clifford to assume 
that a structure like the human brain is the only possible 
physitial concomitant to that high state of subjeotivity 
which is ascribed to the consciousness or supx’a-csonsoious- 
ness of God. Ilia view is, that the pliysi<!al cosmos as a 
whole may very well be r<'}jfiirded as the physical aspect 
of God’s subjective life, and that while the “ identity” 
ffceory is quite compatible with the (sxistouoo of such a 

1 Otmiemporary Review, July, 1886, “The Woiid as an byeot” 
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supreme consciousness, the evident organic unity of the 
cosmos, the marks of purpose which abundantly present 
themselves in nature, and the high improbability that 
the consoiausness of a creature such as man should be 
the highest form of subjectivity in the universe, all 
concur in rendering probable the existence of a tran¬ 
scendent consciousness which may be related to the finite 
forms of human consciousness as this latter is related 
to the faint elements of subjectivity which are on this 
theory supposed to belong to the ultimate constituents 
of the physical world. Following Mr. H. Spencer, Prof. 
Eomanes argues, that this hypothetical cosmieal mind 
naust be regarded as “ impersonal,” since personality in 
his view implies limitation, and that therefore the mind 
of God can only be ‘‘ symbolically ” conceived by the 
mind of: man. 

Now while fully admitting the force of Prof. Eomanes’ 
reasoning in favour of the being of a ’World-soul or 
Universal Mind, I cannot but think that the belief in such 
a Being, so far from being strengthened, is very much 
weakened, if we accept this “ mind-stuff ” theory, and 
regard the cosmos, with its uniform laws, not as constantly 
originated and maintained by God’s self-determination 
or will, but simply as the eternal or uncreated counter¬ 
part of the consciousness of God. Prof. Eomanes asserts 
that the “ double-aspect” theory “ leaves us free to regard 
all natural causation as a direct exhibition of psychism,” 
and that the invariability of the sequences of physical 
causation “becomes but the expression of intentional 
order; and the iron rigidity of natural law becomes but 
the sensuous manifestation of an unalterable consistency *• 
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as belonging to the Supreme Volition.” But wliat possible 
meaning can be attached to this expression, “ Supreme 
Volition,” if every movement in the universe has for its 
only intelligible cause the previous movements, while 
the so-called “ Supreme Volition ” is only its parallel 
concomitant ? Surely Prof. Eomanes must have forgotten 
the very essence of the theory ho is expounding and 
defending, for on that theory no causal interaction 
between the subjective and the objective side of God’s 
being is conceivable, and the “ intentional order ” of 
physical nature which his language seems to assign to 
the activity of a conscious or super-conscious God, is on 
his own theory to be ascribed to the previous series of 
physical movements which form its causal antecedents. 
The believer in the “identity” doctrine, even if ho 
should think himself justified in maintaining that there 
is a Universal Mind which thinks and puts forth voli¬ 
tions, must at the same time hold that these volitions, 
so far from determining the order of natural iihenomena, 
are simply the uniform parallel accompaniments of that 
order; and the term "Will or Volition, whether applied 
to man or to God, becomes utterly meaningless if every 
subjective state, human or divine, is simply the invari¬ 
able concomitant of a series of physical events, the neces¬ 
sary laws of which are eternally inherent in the ultimate 
constitution of the cosmos. It is only, I boliovo, by 
treating “ (joncomitance” as if it were the same thing 
as “ cause,” that Prof. Boritanes succeeds in giving a 
Theistic appearance to this “ double-aspect” philosophy 
of the universe. 

^ But not only does this doctrine utterly preclude the 
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possibility of ascribing to the Eternal Spirit any caxxsal 
or volitional control over the physical order of the cosmos, 
but it also inevitably tends to fix the attention on the 
material aspects of the world as furnishing the only 
intelligible rationale of the sequence of phenomena. As 
Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, who was one of the earliest 
advocates of the doctrine, himself admits, it is only the 
items of the nervous or physical changes which are in 
carnal continuity^ and the successive mental states are 
simply juxta-posed. As the material series of changes 
is the only one of which we can give any scientific 
account, and in which any intelligible causality can be 
discovered, this conscious-automaton theory virtually 
turns consciousness out of doors as a superfiuity so far 
as causality and scientific explanation are concerned. As 
Prqf. James humorously remarks, “One may bow con¬ 
sciousness out or allow her to remain as a concomitant, 
but one insists that matter shall hold all the power.” 
And I may add, that if God’s being is thus linked indi- 
visibly and eternally, as Prof. Eomanes’ theory supposes, 
to an infinite material mechanism or organism, there can 
be little doubt that it would be only the material aspects 
of such a deity that human reflection could take a real 
interest in, or could study with any hope of increased 
insight. 

And if this “double-aspect” theory of the cosmos is 
an obstacle rather than a help to theistic belief, it is cer¬ 
tainly anything but satisfactory as a rationale of man’s 
ethical experience. ‘Prof, Eomanes truly says, that if 
this view be accepted, it settles for good and all the 
Free-will controversy. Undoubtedly it does this most 
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effectually. But tie struuge feature to f 

fZ assertion that it settles the dispute hy “domg 

IS lue 0.0 , _ . fimp.honoiared contro- 

iustice to both sides m this time non 

jusuvic Prof Eomasies asserts 

TTfirw ” The Rrotmd on whicH rroi. 

versy. 5 fhp eonflictinff claims of Free- 

that this view reconciles the connictmg 

will and Detemunism, is that it represeute mental 
states as caused only by pieuious mental states and 
bodily states as caused only by preyious bodily states, 
or rather declares that there is one causality m the case 
with two aspects. How he has succeeded in coming to 
the conclusion that mental volitions which are thus tied, 
down to uniform agreement with their invariable physi¬ 
cal concomitants can be in any sense morally free, is a 
psychological enigma which I feel myself wholly unable 
to solve. And, indeed, I believe that he is the only 
public advocate of this form of cosmological doctrine 
who maintains that it is at all compatible with the exists 
ence of genuine moral freedom and responsibility in man* 
The only other writer of note who has discussed this 

identity^* theory in its relations to moral freedom is 
the Hegelian Prof. Eoyce, of Harvard University, in hi# 
attractive treatise on the “ Spirit of Modern Philoso¬ 
phy;” and the idealist device to which he is driven in 
order to harmonize the theory with man’s feeling of 
moral accoimtibility is, I think, a clear confession of th# 
impossibility of reaching any satisfactory reconciliation. 
After describing the theory and endorsing it, Prof. Eoyce 
continues: '' 

“ But how, one may ask, can I be in any sense thus he© ? 
After all, is not my consciousness viewed as a fact in time tied 
hopel^ly to this describable nervous mechanism of mine ? The 
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world involves a physical order that necessarily contains just 
this organism. What the organism itself will do in given cir¬ 
cumstances, is therefore physiologically determined by the whole 
order of nature and by the whole of past time. An d my will 
moves no atom of this mechanism aside from its predestined 
course. And yet I, whose will is just so much of the world of 
appreciation [which in Prof. Royce’s theory means the self-con¬ 
scious side of the cosmos] as constitutes the inner aspect of this 
describable mechanism,—I shall be in some sense free ? How 
explain such a paradox 

Prof. Royce’s mode of escape from this paradox can 
only be fully appreciated by minds that are already 
familiar with the ITeo-Hegelian philosophy of religion 
of which I shall attempt some estimate in a future 
Lecture. As persons existing in time we are, as Prof. 
Eoyce says, “ tied hopelessly to this nervous mechanism 
of ours,” hut in the view of the absolute idealist oux 
real existence is not in time. We are, in Prof. Boyce’s 
words, “conscious bits of the Eternal Self.” And in 
his view this Eternal Self, of which we are pieces, by a 
timeless act freely chooses the whole condition of things, 
including time and space and this “ double-aspect” nature 
of reality. The whole system of the universe being thus 
the free choice of the Eternal Self, we, as bits of that 
Self, are involved as partners in that timeless act; and 
thus sharing responsibility for the whole, we are to be 
regarded as responsible also for that minute fragment of 
the whole which constitutes our temporal life and indivi¬ 
dual character. Now I think you will agree with me, 
that if participation in this timeless act of free-choice by 
which the universe is constituted—an act of which no 


1 P. 430. 
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linTYifl.n mind. 1 i 9 jS tliB IcBsl; cohscioumk.sSj Rnd wliiclij 
perhaps, may have no reality save in the speculative 
imagination of philosophers—^if this is all that can save 
us from the depressing consciousness of heing^ tied down 
hopelessly to this nervous mechanism of ours, the chances 
of our ofr the incubus of fatalism while holding 

this “double-aspect” view of the cosmos, are of quite 
infinitesimal minuteness. 

I hold, then, that this theory, at present so fashionable 
in the scientific world, and to some extent in the philo¬ 
sophical world likewise—for there exists in America a 
widely-circulated quarterly journal, named the Mormt, 
the chief business of which is to (jxpouud and propagjite 
it—ris not only opposed to the immediate deliverance of 
every one’s consciousness, but is also subversive of all 
such religious belief as the mind and heart of man 
desiderate, and of all rational basis for man’s moral 
freedom and responsibility. What, tlnm, are the grounds 
on which this theory, so momentous in its ethical and 
religious implications, is professedly founded? The 
advocates of the doctrine allege two reasons for its 
acceptance, firstly, that Matter and Mind are so wholly 
unlike that the one cannot be supposi'd to act upon tlio 
other; and secondly, that such interaction would inter¬ 
fere with the now generally accepted doctrine that the 
sum-total of energy in the univtsrse remains constant. 

The first of these alleged difficulties in the way of sup¬ 
posing that the will of man ififluoncos his cerebral states 
and determines his voluntary muscular niovomonts, is the 
difficulty which, as I before noticed, Des Cartes started, 
Md which Geuliux and Leibnitz sought in different ways 
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to overcome ly the alleged action of God, either at the 
beginning of the history of the cosmos, or at each par¬ 
ticular poiut in human and animal experience where 
body and *consciousness appear to act on each other. 
But while these attempts still leave mind and matter as 
merely arbitrarily juxta-posed, and not as intelligibly 
related, so the old Spinozism and the new Spinozism, or 
“identity” theory, also utterly fail to furnish any expla¬ 
nation why reality should have these two utterly unlike 
and unrelated aspects; for no real affinity or connection 
between the two is established by asserting that they 
are the two faces of one unknowable substance. My 
own view is, that the whole difficulty started by Bes 
Cartes is based upon a false conception of the nature of 
what is called Matter, and that in reality there exist 
neither two kinds of substance, matter and mind, nor 
one Unknowable Substance, with matter and mind as ite 
re^eetive aspects, but rather one in part Knowable 
Substance, namely. Spirit, and that what we call dead 
or brute Matter is only Spirit in its lowest form of self¬ 
manifestation. In other words, the universe of finite 
things and finite souls arises out of the self-difEerentia- 
tions of the Eternal Spirit, and these finite creations 
only differ from each other in the degree in which the 
determining activity of the Absolute and Eternal hlind 
imparts to them a lesser or greater degree of indepen¬ 
dent selfhood or individuality. Schelling was net, I 
believe, far from the trutlf when he decided, the feel¬ 
ing of life wakes in man, dreams in animab, slumbers 
in plants, and sleeps in stones;” for all forms of finite 
existence are of the same nature as that Eternal Life in 
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^hxch they originate. The Absolute Spirit partially with¬ 
draws His determining causality in increasing measure 
from portions of His own being and energy, that the 
cosmos may have a real existence, and that spirits akin 
in nature with Himself may, at the fitting stage of evo¬ 
lution, arise, and in virtue of their moral freedom enter 
into real rational and spiritual converse with that Eternal 
Source of Truth, Eighteousness and Love, who ever 
remains immanent and active in the reason, the con¬ 
science and the heart. 

Ho one whose reflections have penetrated deeper than 
the superficial appearances of things will be inclined to 
dogmatically maiutain that there exists an essential dif¬ 
ference between matter and spirit, body and mind. 
Kant’s attitude on this question is lucidly expounded 
by Ueberweg in his “ History of Philosophy.” ^ In his 

Critique of the Pure Eeason,” Kant says that the diflS.- 
culty of understanding the interaction between soul and 
body is increased by the assumption that the two inter¬ 
acting substances are heterogeneous; and he proceeds to 
argue that this assumption is wholly unwarranted, rest- 
ii^ as it does on the false supposition that the external 
appearance of matter, which is all that our senses can 
discern, constitute the entire reality. Could we penetrate 
to that inner nature of matter which underlies the visible 
phenomena, we should find, he concludes, that this inner 
r^ility is perhaps not so unlike the soul itself. .And the 
result of Lotze’s profound study of the nature of matter 
m strongly confirmative of Kant’s opinion. 


^ 2nd ed. p. 427, Eng. trans. 
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“ Those,” he says, “ who were staggered hy the idea of a pos¬ 
sible action and reaction between the sonl and the differently 
constituted content of naatter, may now have their scruples 
removed hy the perception that in fact two different beings do 
not here face each other, but that the soul as an indivisible 
being, and the body as a combined plurality, form kindred and 
homogeneous terms of this relation. The soul acts not on the 
body so far as matter, but on the saiporsensible beings wliich 
only afford us the phenomenal appearance of extended matter 
by a definite form of combination; not as material, and not with 
material instruments, does the body exert its influence on the 
mind; but all attraction and repulsion, all pressure and impact, 
are, even on that nature which to us seems utterly devoid of 
animation, even where they act from matter to matter, only the 
mayiifestatimi of a spiritual action and reaction which alone con¬ 
tains life and energy!’’'■ 

Lotze’s view may on the surface appear to resemble 
that very “identity” theory of body and mind which I 
am endeavouring to refute, for Lotze thinks that in all 
probability every elementary particle of man’s bodily 
frame, as well as every ultimate atom or monad of nature, 
has an interior life which may involve the faintest dawning 
of sentiency. It might, therefore, seem that his theory of 
the cosmos and the “ mind-stuff” theory are, if not identi¬ 
cal, at least closely akin. But the fact is quite otherwise, 
for on the mind-stuS theory the consciousness of man and 
animals is the result of a collection or combination of the 
subjective elements which belong to each bit of mind-stujSf 
which contributes to form the nervous system or the 
brain; but in Lotze’s vie«v this doctrine of a complex 
consciousness, made up of separate pieces of conscious¬ 
ness, is inconceivable and absurd. He, rightly I think, 

^ yiikrokoBmus, Book III. okap. iv., Eng. trans. Tol. I. p. 364. ^ 
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regards all consciousness or senticncy, as in its essential 
nature simple and indivisible, and maintains that, just as 
physical science shows tliat the ultimate elements of 
matter ever preserve their impenetrable iiidividuality 
through all the chang('-s of composition in which they 
tahe part, so the inner life, whether of an atom of the 
bodily frame or that of a highly evolved soul, is strictly 
its own, and is intrinsically incapable of resigning its 
own separate individuality in order to become merged 
in some more complex mental life. There is, indeed, I 
apprehend, no more conclusive refutation of this “double¬ 
aspect” theory of the cosmos than the fact tl)at it involves 
the impossible conception that separate bits of subjec¬ 
tivity somehow manage to lose their indivi<luality and 
to combine to form a Iiiglier unitary consciousness. 
Hence, while in Loteo’s view there is probably a certain 
dim and dawning senticncy in every ultimate particle 
of the human body and brain, yet the subjective states 
of these elements of the organism never pass beyond the 
atoms or monads which possess them, and therefore no 
more contribute to the consciousness of the soul to 
which the body is organic than your consciousness enters 
directly into my consciousness or my consciousness into 
yours.^ Lotee’s view is indeed diametrically opposed to 
the theory of “identity” as reprosent(Hl by Prof. nyffUing 
and Prof. Boyce. And I need hardly remind you that 
the two theories stand in quite opposite relations to the 
belief in the Immortality of the Soul. If the soul is no 
more than a compound of the separate bits of subjectivity 

^ ^ Compare some admirable remarks on this point in Prof. Seth’s 

'iegelimum and Personality^ p. 216, et scqq. 
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belonging to the particles of naind-stufl -wbicli constitute 
the brain, there is every reason to expect that vs^hen the 
brain at death is resolved into its chemical elements, the 
consciousness, which is nothing more than the psychical 
aspect of the brain, will in like manner break up again, 
and the bits of mind will only continue to exist as the 
subjective sides of the physical molecules, which in pro¬ 
cess of time may again become the constituents of animal 
brains, and so help to form other modes of consciousness. 
Such is the only immortality which the “ double-aspect” 
theoiy of the cosmos is able to provide. The theory, on 
the other hand, which regards every psychical monad as 
well as ovcay human soul as having its own individual 
and inalienable sentiency or consciousness, is not only 
quite compatible with a doctrine of personal immortality, 
but even points to such a doctrine as the most natural 
and probable sequel to the infinite capacities and affec¬ 
tions which manifest their presence in the higher forms 
of individual consciousness. 

The important bearing, then, of this prevalent “iden¬ 
tity” theory, not only on ethics and religion, but also on 
the hope of immortality, is my excuse for dwelling so 
long upon a doctrine which I believe the future historian 
of philosophical thought will not regard as of primary 
importance. I have endeavoured to show that no such 
theory is needed in order to furnish a rationale of the 
correspondence and apparent interaction of body and soul. 
And now, finally, I will asfe your attention to the other 
argument which its advocates adduce, namely, that the 
common view of body and mind as acting upon each other 
must be discarded, because it is a virtual denial of thS 
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perfect accuracy of the scientific doctrine that the energy 
of the cosmos is a constant quantity. On this I vould 
remark, in the first place, that it is yet very far from 
having heen proved that the sum^total of fofce mani” 
fested in the universe undergoes no change; and scien¬ 
tific men, in viev of the fact of the so-called “ dissipation 
of energy,” are very much exorcised in mind by the 
diflficulty of accounting for the fact that in past time, 
vhioh we cannot help conceiving as of infinite duration, 
the energy of the universe, if it be an unchangeable 
quantity, has not reached that condition of equilibrium 
or uniformity of temperature -which imnins the entire 
cessation of all possibility of life and work. But apart 
from this fundamental difficulty, there is still a difference 
of opinion among competent inquirers as to whether self- 
conscious beings do not give forth in their activity and 
volition more force than they actually receive in the 
form of food. Only a few months ago, thoro appeared in 
the oldest of the German philosophical journals, Fichte's 
Zeifschrift fur PMlosophie und philosophische two 

elaborate articles—“IJeber die Einseitigkeit der herr- 
schenden Eraft-theorie ”—in which the author, Dr. 
Nicolaus Yan Seeland, adduces what appear to be solid 
reasons, based on careful observations made in hospitals 
and elsewhere, for the opinion that not only in the move¬ 
ment of the limbs, but also in many other instances, such 
as in the effort called forth in the recovering from illness, 
in the building up of character, in literary and artistic 
creations, the human Self actually gives forth more energy 
tJxan it receives, and thus in a slight degree adds to the 
^ The volume for 1893. 
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sum-total of eosmical force. As to wliether Dr. Yan See- 
laud’s arguments are perfectly conclusive, I do not feel 
competent to say; but they are certainly ■worthy of con¬ 
sideration,, for there appears to be no antecedent impos¬ 
sibility or improbability in the manifestation of some 
measure of fresh force by an active Self. The celebrated 
mathematician and physicist, Euler, remarks, in one of his 
‘‘Letters to a German Princess:” “Although-impene¬ 
trability creates force, yet one cannot ascribe to it a cer¬ 
tain definite force, but it is rather capable of putting 
forth all degrees of force, great or little, according as 
circumstances demand; and it is an inexhaustible source 
of the same.” If, then, a material atom can exert an 
indefinite amount of energy according to the degree of 
external pressure which it resists, there is no absurdity 
in supposing that the psychical monad or soul under cer¬ 
tain circumstances may in its volitional activity manifest 
a portion of that inexhaustible energy which it appears 
to possess. But be this as it may, even if we accept the 
current doctrine of the conservation of force. Sir John 
Heisohel has clearly shown that any creation of force 
needed for the action of mind on body is so small that in 
the aggregate it might entirely elude scientific observa¬ 
tion. In a paper on “ The Origin of Force,” he writes: 

" The actual force necessary to be originated to give rise to 
the utmost imaginable exertion of animal power, may be no 
greater than is required to remove a single material molecule 
from its place through a spaqp inconceivably minute—no more 
in comparison with the dynamical force disengaged directly or 
indirectly by the act, than the pull of a hair-trigger in compari¬ 
son with the force of the mine which it explodes. But without 
the power to make some material disposition, to originate sontB 
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moyement or to change, at least temporarily, the amount of 
dynamicaHorce appropriate to some one or more material mole¬ 
cules the mechanical results of human or animal volition are 
inconceivable. It matters not that we are ignorant of the mode 
in which this is performed. It suffices to bring tlur origination 
of dynamical power, to however small an extent, within the 
domain of acknowledged personality.”^ 

This being the state of the case, it is, I think, evident 
that Science has shown no snffioiont ground for rejecting 
the unanimous and irrepressible testimony of the human 
consciousness, that our brain chungn.s and our muscular 
movements are not merely the parallel concomitants of 
our volitions, hut are really the efferds of which our per¬ 
sonal self-determinations are in some way the efficient 
causes. And if there are good reasons for considering 
our bodily activities as the rosvdts rather tlian as another 
aspect of our mental activities, soy in like inamum, the 
countless phenomena of the cosufos are not to bo regarded 
as necessary and eternal pliysical secpicncos, to which 
Grod is “tied down” by the inherent nocoaaity of his 
nature, but are rather to bo contemplated as the depen¬ 
dent products of His self-determining will and purpose,— 
products which owe their origination and their continu¬ 
ance in existence to that Eternal Spirit, of whoso essen¬ 
tial thought and energy they are the finite and visible 
expressions. 

Though, then, recent Science, in its doctrine of Evo¬ 
lution and its speculative view of the relation between 
Matter and Mind, appears on the surface to be incom¬ 
patible with the reality of man’s moral freedom and 

d i'amiliar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 468. 
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witli tlio Thoistio concoption of tho soul’s porsonal rela- 
tionsliip to God, I trust that the foregoing considera¬ 
tions -will help to show that thoro is no irreconeilahlo 
antagonisril horo, but merely a temporary misTimlcr- 
standing which further insight into nature on tln^ one 
hand, and into tho facts of man’s ethical and spiritual 
insight on tho other, will, as in similar cases in tho 
previous history of scientific and theological thought, 
gradually clear up and remove. 

But for tho establishment of wholly satisfactory rela¬ 
tions bcitwoen Soionco and Ilatioual Ihdtgion it is not 
enough that thoro should bo no basal ct)nfradic,ti( m betwi'ou 
religious belief and influential scaontifUi ideas; there is 
the further need that the impn^ssion which tho cosmos 
as a whole makes upon the mind should bo suggesfiv*' 
and confirmative of the la'ligious conception of God as 
the ultimate Ground and Cause of all finite existence. 
In the next Lecture, accordingly, I will discuss tho force 
oi the cosmological and teleological arguments through 
which most theologians beliovo tho reason of man pos¬ 
sesses a legitimate passage from “ Nature up to Nature’s 
God.” 
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GOD AS GROUND AND CAUSE. 


The influences wlu’cli awaknn luul Hustaiu religious 
belief are manifold. Tlu^se influeiuies uifect diflbront 
minds with different degr<^('S of oug^'ix’y, iuul it is to bo 
noted that they rarely operate singly, but generally 
conspire together in producing a eonvictioti of tlie being 
and character of the Absolute and Eleriial One. Ilouco 
it often happens that stimulants to faith which, if isolated 
from each other, would fail to give rise to complete 
satisfaction, may, when they blend together, prove quite 
adequate to overcome all negative considerations. 

You will have gathered from the prectHling Lectures 
that I regard the moral conseiousiiess, with its progros- 
sive ethical ideal and its unconditional imperative, as 
the main source of that form of Theism which vital 
religion always tends to assume as men bo(!omo civilized 
and distinctly recognize the paramount authority of the 
Conscience and the transcendent wortlx of moral charac¬ 
ter. But though the moral faculty of man is the deepest, 
and ultimately the most influential, element in human 
nature, it does not manifl'st its prosonco clearly in the 
^rher periods of the life either of individuals or of 
society. The faculty which in the lower stages of mental 
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development pre-eminently asserts itself is the percep¬ 
tive faculty, and therefore the form which religion first 
assumes is that which is shaped by the impression which 
the external world makes upon the human consciousness. 
I have already pointed out in the second Lecture that 
one of the modes of religious awakenraent to which the 
visible cosmos gives occasion is that tranquillizing and 
consoling sense of personal relationship and communion 
with an Infinite Presence of which all men are in some 
degree susceptible. But although in poets, such as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, this feeling of immediate^ 
companionship with the Spirit of Nature reaches an 
intensity which converts it into a form of religious 
sentiment and belief, in the majority of mankind and in 
the lower phases of mental evolution it does not become 
a prominent element in religious experience. 

The earliest and most conspicuous form in which the 
visible aspect of the cosmos calls forth Theistic ideas is 
through suggesting to the human mind the question. 
What causes these changes which go on before our eyes, 
and in some cases affect ourselves either injuriously or 
beneficially ? Now this demand for an adequate Cause 
of phenomena is, no doubt, one of the chief sources of 
the earliest theistic ideas. And when human thought 
has reached maturity, this same consciousness that the 
collective phenomena of the cosmos must have a Cause, 
remains as one of the grounds on which theistic belief is 
founded, and under the na*mo of the Cosmological Argu¬ 
ment has played a great part in the countless treatises in 
which thinkers have sought to explain and justify the 
belief in a Belf-eonscious Power as the adequate Cause 

0 2 
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of all the changes in the universe. I hope to to 

make clear to you in the course of this Lecture that e 
question of Causation which the human mind cannot 
avoid asHng may receive two answers which difEer in 
kind from one another; the one of these is superficial 
and provisional, the other is fundamental and final; and 
it is, I heUeve, to the confounding together of these 
quite different answers that the Cosmological Argument, 
as commonly formulated, has in the present day lost, 
and rightly lost, the confidence of a large proportion of 


thoughtful minds. 

The superficial or provisional answer to the mind’s 
question, why certain movements or changes take place 
in the universe, is the answer given by the untutored 
savage; but, as we shall afterwards see, it is not given 
by him alone, but is virtually repeated over and over 
again by highly "tutored theological and philosophical 
■writers all through the history of thought, and very few 
of these writers betray any suspicion of its inadequate 
character. The uncivilized man sees certain movements 
on the earth or in the heavens, and is impelled by the 
consti'ttttion of his mind to ask himself how they come 
about; and the answer which first suggests itself is, they 
must be produced by a being with a will like mine, only 
more powerful than mine. I am conscious, he says, that I 
move my hmbs, and I see that my limbs move surround¬ 
ing objects; it is a will, then, like mine that gives the 
first start to these changes in nature. If the savage is 
in th® very lowest stage of reflection, he will not have 
to think of his mind or self apart from his bodily 
miA in that case he will suppose that the spirit, 
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whogte activity he imagines in order to account for the 
movements of the clouds, the winds, the waves, &c., is 
indivisibly united with the natural objects in which it 
appears to energize. But if his reflection has advanced, 
so far that either through the experiences of dreams and 
the consequent belief in “doubles” and “ghosts,” on 
which Mr. Spencer lays so much stress in his account 
of the Evolution of Eeligion, or in some other way, he 
reaches the conception of the soul or self .as separable 
from the body, he will then distinctly conceive of the 
changes in nature as the work of spiritual beings capa¬ 
ble of moving "from place to place and causing like 
phenomena in different localities. The religious impres¬ 
sion which the external world thus makes on man in 
the lowest stages of culture is thus graphically described 
by Dr. Martineau: ^ 

" In the apprehension, then, of the human observer, using his 
most hmnan faculty, this visible world is folded round and 
steeped in a sea of life, whence enters all that rises and whither 
return the generations that pass away. This is religion in its 
native simplicity, so far as it flows in from the aspect of the 
physical scene around, and ere it has quitted its indeterminate 
condition of poetic feeling, to set into any of the definite forms 
of thought which philosophers have named. Doubtless it is an 
ascription to Nature on the part of the observer of a life like 
his own; in the boundless mirror of the earth and sky, he sees, 
as the figures of events flit by, the reflected image of himself. But 
for his living spirit, he could not move, and but for a living spirit, 
they could not move. Just as when standing face to face with 
his fellows, he reads the glance of the eye, the sudden start, or 
the wrmging of the hands, and refers them home to their source 
within the viewless soul of another; so with dimmer and more 


^ Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 2. 
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wondering suspicion, does he discern, behind the IcmkH »,nd move¬ 
ments of nature, a Mind that is the seat of power and Uie spring 
of every change. You may laugdi at so 8ini|.!e a phibwophy • 
but how else would you have him proceed? Jie not, for 

this explanation, go straight to the only Cause wliieli'lm knows ? 
He is fuTniliar with_poia6T,ill himself alone; and in liim.self it is 
Will, and he has no other olomont than Will to l»e elnuiged wit,h 
the power of the world. Is it saul t<j lie childish thu.s to stse 
his own life repeated in the sphere that lies around him, and to 
conceive of a God in the image of humanity ? to project, as it 
were, his own imago iipou the space wilhout. ami tiieii render 
to it the homage of his faith ?” 

The conolusion ■which Dr. Martiru'uu roaolu^ in this 
eloquent passage is, I holievo, suhstantiully the same us 
that which I hope to roach presontly; but the mental 
road to Divine Causation by which I fool myHolf com¬ 
pelled to travel docs not appear to mo to bo ontiroly 
identical with that by which I arrive at a boliof in the 
existence and activity of my follow-men. I cannot 
but think that there are clour murks of immaturity of 
thought in the view of the uncultured worHliippor tliat 
the changes in nature are the immediate volitumul mani¬ 
festations of snob a Mind as man knows MniHolf to ho. 
The difiS-oulty is, that every human mind, I boliovo, fools 
itself to be, not a solf-subsistont, but a depnmknl exist¬ 
ence; and therefore, if we refer the phonomoiui of nature 
to the will of a Being “ in the image of liurmuiity,” we 
have not yet reached a final response to our rational 
demand for an adequate and uKimate Cause; seeing tluit 
a mind in the image of humanity is a dependent mind, 
and therefore the Theist who formulates the Cosmological 
Argument in this way appears to mo, as I said in a pro- 
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vious Lecture, to lay Mmself opeu to the question whicli 
■we are told precocious children sometimes ask, “Who 
made or caused God?” 

But do* I here really differ from Dr, Martineau? If 
my reflections have led me altogether astray from that 
intellectual route from nature to God which a thinker, 
for whom I feel profound admiration and reverence, has, 
after so careful and lengthened a survey of the subject, 
finally laid down, I should be distrustful of the correct¬ 
ness of my own procedure. 

I venture to think, however, that when the above 
passage is read in the light of other portions of Dr. 
Martineau’s writings, it becomes evident that in his view 
the nature of the “ Cause of causes” wholly transcends 
that of the finite causes or souls whom He calls into 
existence. Dr. Martineau would assuredly admit that 
the individual human mind is a dependent existence, and 
would maintain that God, to whose self-differentiation 
he refers the existence of human souls, is self-subsistent 
and eternal. If I understand him aright, then, he believes 
that the centres of force in nature, which constitute what 
we call “matter,” and also all finite minds, derive their 
existence from that voluntary act of seff-sundering, as 
it were, by which the Eternal and Absolute One makes 
over or “ plants out,” to use Dr. Martineau’s expression, 
certain portions of His own energy and causality, and 
thus eternally calls into existence, out of the substance 
of His own being, physical worlds and finite minds, 
that He may ever possess objects of His thought and 
love. If this be a correct account of Dr, Martineau’s 
opinion on this ultimate matter, the difference betwdBn 
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bis iudgment and that to wbicli I am led is, after all, 
little more than a verbal one, and turns upon the question 
whether it is appropriate to term the Cause and Ground 
of all nature and of all dependent minds a ‘^Mind” in 
the same sense in which we apply that word to ourselves. 
As I remarked in the last Lecture, the truth appears to me 
to he that man’s finite and depemdemt self-consciousness 
affords in its positive aspects a valid clue to the essential 
nature of that Infinite Self-consciousness, or Perfect Per¬ 
sonality, who is the Eternal Ground and Cause of nature 
and humanity. But while we may fairly say that in 
what is univsTSChl in our con§(.‘iousn<-Hs -in oiu laws of 
thought, our ethical ideals, our spiritual affections—wo 
participate in the very essence of God, and so know or 
feel TTim directly, we are not able to ptuu^trate into that 
inner subjective life of the Eternal out of which all the 
elements of our own higher life prooetsd, and in which 
they find their centre and their unity.' 

To turn now to the question of the Causation of the 
Cosmos: it is clear that if wo look upon tho universe as 

1 Compare Prof. Otto Pfluidoror’s view of tho nocyM«ary limitation, 
to man’s insight into tho inuiost mituro of Goti, in hia artidw on “ Tim 
Philosophy of Religion,” in tho Philnmphkal Hmim for .fanuary, 
1893: “IjTo subject is entirely oxliausteti by im (uxtornal offoctaj it 
has also an inner side, a being for itself which ndlcetH tmd unites its 
manifold effects into a persistent unity. The laws of logic doiuatid 
that the same thought bo applied to Gotl. How, indood, wo have 
reached the limits of what is Knowabla, We ooinprohond otdy that 
side of God which is turned towards us, His emonco in so far as it 
manifests itself as tlie active principle of tho universe. The inner 
nature of God, His being-for-himsolf, the inner reflection of his 
causality, we can as little know as we can perceive tlio side of the 
iS>bn turned away ftom us,” 
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a boundless concatenation of centres of force or energy, 
eaoli one of vLicli is acted upon by others, and so, by 
their reciprocal effects, produce all the changes of natural 
phenomenaj two quite different modes of Causation may 
be suggested to the mind by this idea of the world. We 
may think of one stage of the series of successive pheno¬ 
mena, and inquire how it was caused by the preceding 
stage, and in this view of “cause” one portion of the 
visible universe becomes the cause of the changes in 
other portions. And this is the only kind of Causation 
with which Science has to do. But instead of thinking 
about the way in which changes in one portion of cosmical 
phenomena are brought about or caused by i)rGviously 
existing modes of energy, we may think about the Ulti¬ 
mate and Self-existent Cause which brings into existence, 
and sustains in existence, the entire infinite series of 
finite causes, originates all the centres of force or atoms, 
and confers on them their particular properties, and so 
co-ordinates them that in the aggregate they form an 
evolving cosmos. Now it is this latter kind of Causation 
with which philosophy and theology have to do. With 
regard to the former kind of Causation, which concerns 
Science, the modes in which bodies act, or appear to act, 
upon each other, is simply a matter of observation or 
experience. We do not certainly know whether tihere 
is really any direct action of body on body or of atom on 
atom. We gather from our own consciousness |hat we 
act efficiently, directly oif our brain and indirectly on 
our limbs, but there is no necessity of thought which 
compels us to think, when we see a body in motion, that 
it must have been put in motion by another body. 
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see that it appears to bo so in all the cases wMob wo 
have observed, and so wo como to boliovo that it is 
universally so; and science socks to discover laws, or 
uniform modes of reciprocal action, by whiohdt can unify 
the changes in the universe. 

By the constitution of our thinhing faculty, we are 
constrained to refer all phenomenal change to the action 
of some 'poioer whicli, like the liiiman self or will, is not 
itself merely phenomenal;^ and physical Bcience attains 
its goal in proportion as it is able to e.vpluiu the sori^ 
of natural phenomena by the intemetion of these atoms 
or centres of energy of which tlie human will is the 
highest form with which wo are acquainted. But wMle 
the claims of Scientific Causation are satisfied m the 
degree in which scientists <ii8cover for phenomenal 
changes adequate sources of energy, there still remains 
a deeper question of Causation—the question, namely, 
What is the Cause of each and all of those countless 
centres of activity, which by their <‘< incurrtmt action give 
rise to cosmical phonomona? .Tntlging from the only 
one of these centres of energy whoso innor nature wo 
know, viz. our own spirit or will, wo esaunot but e()n(;ludo 
that these myriad atoms or (jontres of force depend for 
their existence and for their essential pro[M'rti(>s on a 
deeper Ultimate Cause. Each individual mind is oom- 
pelled, by its very nature, to boliovo that it is neither 
self-existont nor solf-origiimted, and therefor© it must 
depend upon some principlo'"or being whose nature it is 
to be self-subsistont or eternal. 

* Vide Dr. Martinoau’s maBteriy paper on '* Ib thaw any of 

Uausality ?” in his Eneayt, Ilevima mtei Addnm», Vol HI. 
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Now, if we carefully distinguish between these two 
meanings of the word “ Cause,” we shall, I think, come 
to see how it is that the Cosmological Argument has of 
late lost mu«h of its cogency as one of the proofs of the 
reality of God. As I shall afterwards point out, the 
argument is still valid if it rests on the second, or philo¬ 
sophical, meaning of the word Cause; but in the way 
in which the argument is generally presented it confuses 
the two uses of this word. This confusion of thought 
I will now endeavour to illustrate. 

It is reported of the great physicist Earaday that he 
kept his rather peculiar religious tenets and his great 
scientific knowledge quite apart, as if the two sets of 
ideas were looalused in different compartments of his mind 
or brain. If this bo the inevitable dilemma into which 
every man who is at once scientific and religious must 
find himself at length driven, it must be admitted that 
such a relation between science and religion is not only 
a very uncomfortable one, but it is also a condition of 
unstable equilibrium which must, in the long run, deter¬ 
mine itself in favour of the constantly accumulating and 
mutually corroborating facts of science. Let us, accord¬ 
ingly, inquire whether it is not quite possible to look at 
the cosmos, both scientifically and religiously, without 
fi'(jling this painful jar of incongruity. In other words, 
can wo or can we not regard the ultimate Ground and 
Cause of the tiniverso as that very Being with whom the 
religious mind seems, at alf events, to experience a real 
union and relationship ? 

The problem before us will become clearer if we 
attend carefully to the word “ Cause,” and ask ourselvef 
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wlietlier it is always used in the self-same sense. Take, 
for instance, the exclamation of the Hebrew prophet: 
«Lift up yonr eyes on high, and see vho hath created 
these things that bringeth out their host by number.” 
This is precisely the question in regard to the universe 
which the religious mind puts to itself, and the answer 
which it gives to itself is: “It is Yahve, or God, the 
Eternal One whom my soul adores, and to whom I feel 
my inner consciousness most intimately related.” God, 
then, from the religious point of view, is the came of 
these celestial galaxies. But now suppose that La Place 
and Kant (when the latter happened to be in a scientidc 
rather a religious mood) looked up at the spectacle 
of the star-lit heavens; they would probably also ask 
themselves a question, which verbally would seem to 
come to the same thing as the utterance of the prophet; 
they would say to themselves. What is the came of these 
countless orbs in the sky ? But now, instead of the 
Tnirifl of the physicist or the philosopher thinking of 
Yahve as the Cause, their scientific imagination runs 
back to an immense cosmic mist; they seem to see the 
contraction of this vast nebula, outer rings gradually 
detaching themselves from the rest of the mass, then 
breaking up and forming planets; satellites arising on 
the same principle, and the glowing sun remaining at 
the centre. 

Now the question before us is, Do the religious answer 
and the scientific answer to'^this inquiry about causation 
really clash ? The theologians who first formulated the 
Cosmological Argument for the being of God would pro- 
"^bably have replied, “ No! these answers do not neces- 
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garily clasli,” for Kant and La Place want a Came for 
this cloud of diffused matter out of which the planets 
and the sun were gradually formed; and how'ever far 
they go back in their physical explanations, they will 
require a Cause for that condition of things which their 
scientific imagination postulates as the earlier state of 
the universe out of which the present state has by slow 
stages been evolved. Sooner or later they must, it is 
alleged, come to a Fir&t Cause, and that Cause will be 
identical with the Yahve in whom the Ecibixsw prophet 
found an immediate and satisfactory answer to his soul’s 
demand for Causation. Very few (‘.ompotent thinkers in 
the present day would accept this as a gouuino reconcilia¬ 
tion of the sciontiflo and the theological aticounts of the 
causation of natural phenomena. The La Place or Kant 
of to-day, having reached his cosmic mist, does not feel 
that ho is thereby a step nearer to that primeval epoch 
when Yahve uttc^red Ilis (n-eativo word, and the primi¬ 
tive cosmos, from which all scientific explanations are 
bound to take their ^tart, suddenly came into existence. 
If the theologian’s only chance of finding Yahvo’s causa¬ 
tion is at an assunual hci/itini'iii'/ of cosmical phenomena, 
almost all competent scientists would now, I l)oli(!V(i, 
agree in assuring us that such a search after the God 
whom Theism desiderates is indeed a forlorn hope. 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that some theolo¬ 
gians of eminence even in the present day continue, 
apparently through the fofoe of habit, to set forth the 
Cosmological Argument in this utterly inoonolusive form. 
Prof. Mint, for instance, in his valuable treatise on 
“Theism,” says: 
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“We may believe either in a self-existent God or in a self- 
existent world, and must believe in one or the other; we cannot 
believe in an infinite regress of causes. The alternatives of a 
self-existent cause and an infinite regress of causes are not, as 
some would represent, equally credible alternatives. The one 
is an indubitable truth, the other is a manifest absurdity. The 
one aU men believe, the other no man believes.” ^ 

For want of clearly seeing that the word “Cause” 
has two quite distinct meanings—a scientific moaning, 
and a philosophical or theological one—Prof, Flint has, 
in this passage, expressed his argument so confusedly 
that, instead of being a conclusive answer to the non- 
theistie scientist, it is really, if taken literally, a positive 
confirmation of the sceptic’s position. For the “ infinite 
regress of causes,” which the scientist in question regards 
as the fact which renders the hypothesis of a God unne¬ 
cessary, refers, of course, to scientific causes; that is to 
say, to the modes of force which succeed one another in 
the universe, and which, from the scientific point of 
view, are said to cause one another. The shrinking 
nebula, for instance, causes the infense heat of the cen¬ 
tral mass; the heat of the sun causes the evaporation of 
the ocean; evaporation causes the formation of rain¬ 
drops ; rain-drops cause the invigoration and growth of 
vegetation, &c. &o. Now the scientist whom Prof. Flint 
is aiming to refute, maintains that this regress of causes 
is an infinite regress, and that therefore the assumption 
of God as a Cause is quit»> uncalled for, seeing that 
Science can get on as well or better without Him, As 
I understand the matter, the proper answer to such a 
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scientist •would be: I quite admit the probable truth of 
what you say about this infinite regress of causes, as you 
term them, but what I maintain is, that the existence 
of this infinite regress of causes, in your scientific sense, 
is precisely the fact which demands for its adequate 
explanation the belief in God as the ultimate Ground or 
Cause, in the philosophical or theological sense. Prof. 
Plint declares that what the scientist moans by an infi¬ 
nite regress of causes is a ‘‘manifest absurdity;” to my 
mind it appears to bo not only no absurdity, but to bo 
in all probability the actual state of the case. I find 
nothing inconceivable or improl)al)lo in such an infinite 
regress; indeed, the difiiculty with mo would bo to 
conceive of a regress of scientific causes which is not 
infinite. 

I contend, accordingly, that the thcistio Ooamologists 
who argue in favour of the reality and causality of 
God after this fashion have got entirely upon a wrong 
track; they have botjn seeking for God in a dirootion 
where the ndigious mind never’expects effoctuiilly to 
find Him. The Cause whicli the man who is in a reli¬ 
gious mood is thinking about, and yc'ariiing to bo in 
perfect symi>atliy with, is a prm'.nt (him; and unless 
the Cause in nature is the same prosont Cause as the 
Cause who is now manifesting llimstdf in the soul’s 
ideals, and who is felt in the very heart of hearts, Soience 
and Risligion are not harinoniwd, and man gud religious 
and gud soiontifio is still di'^dod against himself. 

While, then, Prof. Flint speaks of the belief in a self- 
existent Cause on the one hand, and in an infinite regress 
of scientific causes on the other hand, as aUermUm 
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beliefs which cannot he simultaneously held, and one of 
which is an absurdity, I maintain, on the contrary, that 
there is no alternative in the case, that both beHefs are 
rational, and, so far from being incompatible with each 
other are so related that in an intelligible universe each 
implies and logicaUy necessitates the validity of the other. 
If there is an Eternal Being whoso essence includes those 
universal principles of reason, righteousness and love, 
which disclose themselves in the higher forms of our own 
self-consciousness, then it is no more than reasonable to 
expect that this Absolute Being should eternally manifest 
B:is inner nature in an infinite cosmos of intor-rolatod 
physical and psychical agencies, all of wliich continually 
depend for their existence and their intelligible unity 
on that self-determining Causality, whereby lie in part 
diflerentiates His own substance into a world of depen¬ 
dent things and finite souls. 

The Cause, then, with whom religious sentiment and 
theological thought concern themselves, is by no moans 
one of, or in a line with, that series of causes in which 
the scientific mind is especially interested. The Theist’s 
God is the Cause of all causes, the Soul of all souls. 
He is literally what the words of the poet declare Him 
to be, the 

“ Centre and Soul of every sphere, 

Yet to each loving heart how near !” ** 

Yes; of every atom, of every animal soul, of every human 
spirit. He is the central prfheiple; Ho is the perpetual 
Ground and Cause of their being, and apart from Him 
they could not for a moment exist. The final explana¬ 
tion of their existence and of their mutual relations is 
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in that ever-present Eternal Life out of vrhich their 
finite and dependent life emerges, and by vital connec¬ 
tion with which alone it continues to be. 

There is'only one possible way, then, by which a final 
reconciliation between scientific and religious thought 
can come about, and that way is by looking for the Cause 
and Ground of the cosmos, not at some supposed begin¬ 
ning of things (for there is no reason to think that there 
ever was any such beginning, or that the Eternal was 
ever without his self - manifestation in nature and in 
rational finite spirits), but by looking for Him in the 
deepest core of the present cosmical reality. Here and 
fiow, if anywhere and any when, we shall effectually 
find Him of whom we are in search. He is at the 
deepest heart of the self-conscious spirit, He is the living 
soul of every particle of matter, and by reason of His 
immanent presence it is that the material world contains 
“the promise and the potency” of all the higher forms 
of life. But some of my hearers may be inclined to ask 
file: How, then, about what we call Scientific Causation ? 
Me not La Place and Kant, Darwin and Spencer, quite 
justified in tracing the process of Evolution backwards 
as far as science and the scientific, imagination is able to 
travel? Undoubtedly they are. Hay more: it follows, 
froth the view I have above stated of the eternal relation 
of God to the universe, that the scientists are justified 
in assuming that, if they possessed unlimited insight into 
the relations of phenomena, they would see that this 
backward journey is an endless one, and that the imagi¬ 
nation, when it reaches the extreme confines of our pre^ 
sent physical knowledge, is just as far off as ever from 
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the point vhere scientific explanations become intrinsi- 
cally impossible and theological explanations have to be 
called in to take their place. Theistic explanation and 
causation, and Scientific explanation and causation, belong 
to different planes of thought; there is no time-relation 
between them, and if the immediate Causality of God is 
not necessary to account for the simplest present fact 
of physics or psychology, it may equally be displeased 
with an explanation of the natural phenomena which 
occurred in those inconceivably distant epochs into which 
our present geological and astronomical insight enables 
ns to peer. 

Two separate questions, then, must be answered before 
we are in a position to fairly estimate the theistic value 
of this Cosmological Argument—of the assertion, that is,, 
which the Theist makes, that cosmical facts and events 
require, as the only possible rational explanation of their 
existence, the Causality of an Eternal and Absolute Being 
with whom the human spirit may feel a personal rela¬ 
tionship. One of these questions is: What is the nature 
of those causes the infinite series of which is supposed 
t>y non-theistic scientists to supersede the necessity of 
believing in the reality of any other Cause? and the 
other question is: What is the relation, if any, of these 
seientiflc causes to that ITltimate Cause, or God, on whom 
theistic belief reposes? I beheve the answers to these 
two qu^tionswill make it clear that when scientists and - 
theologians speak of CausatioSi they are thinking of two. 
opposite sides of cosmical reality, and that so far is the* 
^entific idea of causation from clashing with or from 
supereeding the Theistic idea of causation that this latter^ 
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is simply the other aspect of the scientific idea, and must 
be thought along with it in any final rational explana¬ 
tion or conception of the cosmos as a whole. 

Let me now, accordingly, invite your patient attention 
while I attempt to answer the first of the above questions, 
that is, to analyze what is meant by Scientific Causation. 
I will not in the present Lecture criticize that view of 
Scientific Causation which is put forth by those who 
advocate Absolute Idealism, or Hegelianism, and main¬ 
tain that all that we commonly call real things and forces 
in nature are but modes of thiiiking in the human or 
Divine self-consciousness; that stones and trees, for in¬ 
stance, and even animals, in so far as they have merely 
feeling and not thought, have no other reality than that 
which is conferred on them by their being groups of 
thought-relations in some self-consciousness. In this 
view the only beings that have any reality for them¬ 
selves are those rational self-conscious minds in the oase^ 
of whom the Eternal Self-Consciousness reproduces itself 
under certain organic conditions. Now, for my own* 
part, I cannot doubt that the feeling of the lower animals* 
is quite real for the animals themselves, and not merely 
for God or man who thinks it; and by analogy I am led 
to believe that the physical objects or forces which 
environ and limit my activity have also a certain degree 
of reality independent of the fact that they are objects 
of God’s thought. I cannot but conclude that what we 
call force or energy in nafhre is something more than a 
form of God’s thinking; it has a certain reality conferred 
upon it by what we can only conceive of as God’s willing. 
In other words, I believe that dynamic energy oannol 
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Bp resolved into simply a mode of tBmkmg. But this 
Ab»We Idealism has attracted ol late so - 

ia academic circles, partly through the gemus of the late 
T. H. Green, and partly by three or four senes of Gifford 
Lce*ra-ee which hare been delivered by members of the 
same school, that I have thought it bettin to devote a 
future Lecture to discussing the worth of Hegelianism 


as a pliilosopliy of religion. _ 

Our first question, then, is, mat do scientific men 
mean vrhen they speak of Cause As a logical conse¬ 
quence of Locke’s vie-w tkat Sensation is tke chief source 
of Enowledge, Hume maintained, and the two Mills and 
Prof. Bain endorsed the opinion, that Cause means only 
nniformity of relation among phenomena. When, for 
instance, I say that the shriek of the steam-engine 
frightened the horse, and that the horse took to flight 
and knocked a man down, I, on this theory, only mean 
that the sensations and ideas representing the noise of 
the engine is, under given circumstances, uniformly fol¬ 
lowed by the sensations and ideas representing the run¬ 
ning horse, and these sensations in their turn hy the 
mental image of the falling man. How Kant accepted 
from Hume this notion of Causation as merely a relation 
between presentations in our minds, only he maintained 
that the order in which these presentations succeed each 
other is a necessary, and not merely an empirical order, 
that the human mind by its very constitution must apply 
to its sensations this eategor/'of Causation. But while, 
in the more original portions of his great Critique, he 
Bp^tks of Causation as merely a way of conceiving the 
#der of sensations to which the human mind is tied down 
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by its ovn nature, in other passages be uses the term 
“ Causation” in a quite different and more usual significa¬ 
tion ; for, when charged with teaching an idealism resem¬ 
bling Berkeley’s, he maintained that the sensations which 
form the matter of thought, not being originated by the 
thinking mind itself, must be caused by something other 
than the thinking mind, and that this ‘‘ something 
other” must be the things-in-themselves which have a 
reality independent of the thinking mind. Out of EIa|i.t’s 
first account of Causation has sprung all the future sys¬ 
tems of German Idealism; out of his second account of 
Causation has sprung the realism of Herbart, and that 
ideal-realism of Hermann Lotze, which is now so influ¬ 
ential in Germany, and bids fair to be the dominant 
philosophy in this country and America in the course of 
a decade or two. 

To the sensationalist’s notion that Causation only 
means a uniform time-relation among phenomena, and 
does not imply the action of any efficient force in things, 
I believe Dr. Martineau’s admirable account of the idea 
of Cause in his “Study of Eeligion,” and his profound 
paper, read before the late Metaphysical Society, on 
the question, “Is there any Axiom of Causality?’”- 
has given the coup-de-grace. Dr. Martineau virtually 
adopts Kant’s second view of Causation, and conclusively 
shows that by the word “cause” we always understand 
something more than a relation among phenomena, or 
the impressions of our senses, and imply that the changes 
in nature are caused by some really efficient power or 
force which our outward senses cannot discern, but which 
^ See note on p. 202, swpra. 
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consciousness of oBcient ToUtional Oausaton. To use 
my preyious iUustBtion, when rre say that the horse 
klied dom the mau, we mean that there a certam 
power or force iu the horse inyisihle to the ohserre^s 
«use., but none the less real, which had its seat m the 
home, and which, acting upon the body of the man, 
caused it to fall And in like manner, tke mmd cannot 
help thinking that when bodies collide there is an active 
energy operating there which is none the less real because 
it is not a visible phenomenon, but is conceived by the 
human mind after the analogy of its own effort in pro¬ 
ducing muscular movement. Not only does the human 
mind instinctively import this idea of efficient power into 
the object which it calls the Cause, but science cannot 
even give an intelligible account of the changes in the 
universe without using such words as Force, Energy, 
Tendency, Pressure, &c., aU which words answer to no 
sensuous experience, and can only be conceived after the 
model of the mind’s own causal activity. All the force, 
then, which Science takes cognizance of in nature is 
implicitly assumed to be of the nature of W^ill-force. 

This, indeed, is admitted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, for 
he says that when we seek to analyze our conception of 
the Power of which nature is the expression, we find 
that we necessarily conceiYe the Power to which we 
ascribe changes of form and movement after the fashion 
of our own mental aetivity.* Force, he says, by which 
we ourselves produce changes, and which serves to sym¬ 
bolize the causes of movement in general, is the final 
^closure of analysis. He declines, however, to allow 
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that the force which we encounter when we strive against 
physical obstacles can he precisely the same in kind as 
the energy we ourselves exert in willing. “If I lift a 
chair,” he ^ays, “ the force which I am obliged to pos¬ 
tulate in the chair cannot be of the same kind as the 
force which I exert, because, if so, the chair would have 
to possess nerves and muscles such as the human being 
possesses.” This difficulty of his vanishes, I think, if 
we consider that all that our mind appears to do in such 
volition is to produce a change of position in some group 
of molecules of the brain; and the feeling which we 
have of graduated effort when we are striving to over¬ 
come resistance (and which is entirely distinct from the 
later feeling which accompanies the muscular contrac¬ 
tion), is presumptive evidence that the psychical monad 
or self, which is the seat of our individuality, acts upon 
the monads of the brain, and graduates its effort in pro- 
portioD to the resistance to be overcome. 

As all Force, then, is presumably of the same nature 
as Will-force, it appears to be by far the most probable 
theory that not only are the souls of animals of the same 
kind as our own, but that all the elements of the organic, 
and even of the inorganic, world are essentially of the 
same nature. Amd further, recent science affords good 
reason for believing that it is by the action of these 
elementary atoms, monads, or centres of force (whether 
they be called physical or psychical), that all the changes 
in the cosmos are producecT. Even the force of attraction 
oalled Gravitation is probably no exception to this prin¬ 
ciple. On the surface it lookg as if in the case of this 
mode of force the rule which elsewhere obtains in nature. 
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viz. tliat tlie change of position in an atom or monad is 
eansed by S' previous change in some contiguous monad, 
is broken, and instead of it we seem to have a purely 
exceptional action from a distance without the operation 
of intermediate agencies, a mode of action which cannot 
possibly have a purely scientific explanation. But cer¬ 
tainly this was not the view of Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
for in writing to Dr. Bentley, in reply to the charge that 
the theory of gravitation impHes that a thing can act 
where it is not, he says: 

“ That one body should act on another at a distance through 
a vaeuimi without the mediation of anything else by and through 
which their action and force may be conveyed from one to ano- 
is to me so ^eat an absurdity that I believe that no man 
who in philosophical matters has a competent faculty of thinking 
can fall into it. Gravity must he caused by an agent acting 
constantly according to certain laws.” 

Our only experience of personal causation is in the 
action of the psychical monad, the soul, on its physical 
organism through the mediation of the brain, and on its 
own ideas through the same medium; and in like manner, 
if we move other bodies, it is only by contiguity tbat the 
motion is effected. Hence all changes that we know of 
appear to be caused by a certain pushing or propelling; 
and recent Science quite bears out Newton’s view that 
neither molecular nor molar matter is capable of exer¬ 
cising^ efficient causation at a distance. Though Newton 
had discovered a most important descriptive law, he was 
wen aware that he had not yet reached the real dynami- 
<^I law; and I need hardly remind yon that it has from 
Newton’s time up to the present been one of the chief 
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matters of interest to the scientific mind to discover 
■what are the intermediate agents the action of -which 
suffices to give a dynamical rationale to this grand phe¬ 
nomenal law. In all probability, then, the changes in 
the cosmos are all brought about, not by what we may 
call the direct agency of the Supreme Being, but by the 
interaction of those elementary monads (physical and 
psychical) whose modes of energy it is the business of 
the scientist to investigate. 

At a superficial view, then, it certainly does seem as 
if Science were more and more enabling the human mind 
to dispense with the necessity of God’s causal action in 
nature, and were proving itself competent to find the 
causes of all events in existing modes of force. Neither 
science, nor indeed ordinary common-sense, looks imme¬ 
diately to Gpd’s action for the scientific explanation of any 
natural event. All it asks for is the action of adequate 
force, adequality directed to effect the phenomenon. It 
is in the supposed reciprocal causality of molecular forces, 
or molar groups of force, that science and common-sense 
seek the explanation of physical facts. If we see a 
flying kite in the air, we think of the force of the wind, 
of the attraction of gravitation, of the cohesion in the 
string, of the muscular contraction in the hand or arm 
of the boy who is holding it, and also of the action of 
the mind or will of the boy on his muscles; and if we 
wish to account further for the action of any one of these 
agents, we do not call in^a deus ex machindj a sudden 
supernatural intervention, to explain it, but simply search 
more carefully into the action of the molecular forces 
which have concurred in effecting the change in ques- 
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to. Hence, the tendency of modern science is to 
regard the cosmos as the manifested effects of the con- 
atont activity of innumerable dynamic agencies which 
reciprocaUy affect each other’s movements,* and thus 
change the visible forms of bodies. 

And if it is asked what appears to be the inner nature 
of th^ centres of force, or physical and psychical atoms 
or monads, we have seen, that so far as we can penetrate 
by analogy into their inner condition, the probability 
that they are, as Leibnitz and Eant and, more 
recently, Lotze have said, perhaps, after all, not very 
unlike our own spiritual nature; that is, it seems likely 
that each one of the ultimate energies of nature is a 
p^cMcal principle, essentially of the same kind as the 
human self or will, though, in the lower kingdoms of 
nature, these monads act only blindly and automatically, 
each in accordance with its special dynamic character, 
when stimulated to action by neighbouring monads. 

As I argued in the last Lecture, I see no reason for 
accepting, but very cogent reasons for rejectiug, the 
doctrine of the identity of body and mind as being only 
two parallel aspects of a primitive and otherwise unknow¬ 
able reality; but I believe there are excellent scientific 
and philosophical grounds for holding that the consti¬ 
tuents of the cosmos, from the ultimate element of the 
ether-vortex up to the flower in the meadow, the bird 
floating in the air, and man building churches and wor¬ 
shipping the Supreme, are onS and all differentiations of 
that eternal substance, Hod, in whom every particle of 
the whole has its ^ound, and from whom it derives its 
sj^ecial character. Every atom of nature is instinct with 
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energy- and life; it is, as it -were, a portion and visible 
manifestation of the Eternal Life. In the inorganic world 
the Self-existent Ground of all reality imparts to the 
monads only the capacity for physical force, the lowest 
aspect of His own essence; in the organic world sentiency 
is by degrees manifested, but still the atom the organism 
can, upon stimulation, act only in one^definite way; but 
in the inner life of man a far higher phase of the nature 
of the Eternal is imparted, and we reach a being who, by 
virtue of the conscious immanence within him of eternal 
reason, can rise above his own individuality and finitude, 
and in his moral and spiritual experience consciously par¬ 
ticipate in some essential features of the eternal life of the 
Absolute Being. In man, too. Moral Freedom emerges; 
and Dr. Martineau has thus truly expressed the essen¬ 
tial distinction between man and the lower products of 
God’s causality: “Man is included in what God has 
caused, though excluded from what He is causing; so 
%at, while author of all our possibilities. He is not 
responsible for our actualities.” I do not understand 
that Dr. Martineau’s meaning is that God “plants out” 
human spirits, and then leaves them to exist simply of 
themselves. At every moment of their lives and of their 
ethical decisions, God is the immediate Cause and Ground 
of their being, and were He to cease to energize they 
would cease to exist; still. His creative causation is 
dearly distinguishable from that free moral self-determi¬ 
nations, in virtue of whiSh a man becomes, in a true 
sense, responsible for the formation of his character. 

We are now, I hope, in a position to give an intelli¬ 
gible answer to the first question, viz. What is meant by 
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Seieatifi© Causation ? From the point of view of Science 
ttte univme presents itself as an infinite series of changes 
of form and movement, preserving such an amount of 
naiformity in their modes of succeeding each^ other that 
the human mind is able to classify them, and, from the 
pr^ent condition of the cosmos, to infer, with ever- 
incr^ing clearness, the earlier conditions, and to foresee, 
in some measure, the conditions which will he realized 
in the time to come. ISTow when we look at this infinite 
series of changes in the light of oui- knowledge of our- 
^Ives as the seat of volitional energy, the most probable 
rstiomk of the origin of cosmical phenomena is that 
they proceed from the activity of innumerable centres of 
eneigizing, which science terms atoms, and philosophy 
terms physical and psychical monads. The human will 
is the highest that we know of among these finite sources 
of energy, and from our own self-consciousness we have 
some clue as to the inner or subjective side of these 
monads into which the Infinite and Eternal Substance is 
differentiated. As the putting forth of energy in our case 
is accompanied by a high degree of self-consciousness, 
analogy makes it likely that all the centres of energy in 
the universe have some measure of subjectivity. In the 
case of the inorganic world this subjectivity must, if it 
exists, be mconceivably faint; but as vegetable and animal 
organisms arise, the subjective states of their domiaant 
monads become more and more vivid. Whether animfll 
and human souls are, in the orSer of the creative activity 
of the Eternal, simply continuations and further deve¬ 
lopments of the inner or subjective sides of the material 
monads, as some high authorities, such as the late Prof. 
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Teiohmuller,^ maintain, or whetlier, on the other hand, 
they are, as such profound philosophers as Hermann 
Lotze and Dr. Martineau think, differentiations de novo 
of the Eternal Substance, is a question to which I do not 
feel able at present to give a decisive answer. But in 
either case these souls are, like all the energies of nature, 
essentially of one kind; all monads alike, being products 
of the self-differentiating causality of God, are modes of 
God’s Eternal Substance and Eternal Life, to which He 
imparts a certain degree of delegated individuality; and, 
as is the case with all monads, the activity of souls is 
accompanied or followed by changes in the relations of 
the other monads with which they are immediately 
associated. 

This differentiation of His Eternal Substance by which 
God calls into existence a physical and psychical cosmos, 
is, as we have seen, in all probability a process of Divine 
Causality oo-etemal with the Absolute Himself. Hence 
we and all things in existence have a two-fold relation; 
the one mode of relation we may call scientific, the other 
religious or theological. In the former respect we are 
related to our past, to the evolutionary process through 
which we have become what we are; in the latter respect 
we are immediately dependent every moment of our 
being on the causality or will of the Eternal. As Lotze 
most truly says: 

" We see good reason for the assumption that in the Divine 
activity there is unity and coherence j and for this reason the 
creative act of the next instant is a consequence of the creative 

1 Vide Gtistav Teichmiiller’s treatise, tJeler die Umterbliehkeit lUr 
A’&sZe, 2nd ed. p. 147; 
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the Drecediii<y instant; and we see good reason for denying 
tS w Sid ot one inetanl J,.^e,ua,es mf 
mmd bt/ Us general laws %wto the next vndawb. 

This view of Lofae’s b only the philosophioal form of 
the same thought and sentiment which prompts the poet 
to say that the world— 


every fresli and new creation, 
A divine improvisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds.'’ 


You wiU observe, then, that Scientific Causation and 
Philosophical or Theological Causation, though indivisibly 
connected, are two quite different aspects of reality; and 
the error in the ordinary presentation of the Cosmological 
Argument (which has made that argument in recent years 
fiir more a source of scepticism than of religious belief) 
arises from confounding together these two distinct modes 
in which God’s activity is related to the world. The 
grand function of Science is to unravel, if possible, the 
principles or uniform modes of procedure which obtain 
in these successive transformations of form and inner 
subjectivity which the universe presents, and as far as 
may be to intelligibly connect the facts at one stage of 
evolution with the facts at an earlier or later stage. In 
this process of exposition it is seen that the dynamic 
condition at any one instant is intimately and rationally 
connected with the dynamic condition of the preceding 
instant, and this in tnm with a still earlier state of 
things; so that the scientist cannot help coming along 
his line of thought to precisely the same conclusion that 
the theologian reaches by another route—to the conclu- 
mon, namely, that there is no beginning to this series of 
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modes of physical and psychical life which constitutes 
the universe; or, theologically expressed, that this Cos¬ 
mos, with its wealth of loveliness and of physical and 
psychical life, is the eternally-begotten Word and Son 
of God, through whom we may well suppose the thought 
and love of the Eternal find at once expression and satis¬ 
faction. When, then, the Cosmological Argument takes 
the form of asserting that the universe, with all its 
powers and properties, must at some remote point of 
past time been called into existence by what is called a 
First Cause, it naturally fails to carry conviction to any 
scientist of the present day. Nay, it not only does not 
convince him, but it is apt to produce in his mind a 
distrust of theology and all its pretensions; for he feels 
that it is an impertinence to arbitrarily stop short his 
scientific researches with a dogmatic “thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther,” and he is sure that if the life 
of Theism is at all essentially connected with the dis-- 
covery of this beginning of cosmical phenomena, then 
Theism may be regarded as virtually defunct. 

But when we turn from the scientific to the theological 
or Divine aspect of the world, the case is wholly altered, 
and the Cosmological Argument, when it takes the shape 
of asserting that a unitary Ground and Cause is needed 
to account for and render intelligible this entire infinite 
series of dynamic activities and phenomenal changes 
which constitute the universe, rests still, I believe, upon 
a solid foundation of logiced necessity. Eor, in the first 
place, I will appeal to each man’s consciousness whether 
he does not feel, as Mr. Herbert Spencer admits he does, 
that his individuality is in no way self-existent, and that 
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he is compelled by the necessity of thought to think of 
himself as dependent on that which is absolutely real. 
And while our own self-consciousness reveals to us that 
we carry in our own finite nature no adequate cause of 
our personal existence, so it is also in regard to every one 
of those centres of energy which Science regards as the 
causes of phenomena. Hot one of these causal agencies 
with which Science deals bears the slightest mark of 
self-subsistence; all demand as the explanation of their 
existence that they should arise out of a deeper causality, 
out of that Absolute who carries within Himself- the 
ground and reason of His own eternal reality. 

And while our self-consciousness thus immediately 
testifies to the dependent nature of ourselves and of all 
the series of dynamic causes whose modes of action 
Science investigates, this necessary reference of all finite 
things and finite minds to their source in the unifying 
Absolute is corroborated by the circumstance that all 
these multiform causes or modes of energy conspire, 
without any consciousness or purpose of their own, in 
producing and evolving an intelligible universe. The 
very possibility of Science depends upon and testifies to 
the logical coherence and consistency which liuka into 
a rational unity the infinite multiplicity and variety 
of cosmical phenomena. And not only so, but as I 
pointed out in a previous Lecture, Hermann Lotze has, 

I believe, conclusively shown that no action of body on 
body, of monad on monad, is unintelligible unless we 
a^ume some deeper unity to which all the monads, or 
mitr^ of energy (be they physical or psychical), are aU 
ill oommcai related, and through the intermediation of ' 
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"wliioli a change in the inner state of one monad produces 
a change in the internal activity of contiguous monads. 
Were it not for the fact that each atom and each human 
mind are oh one side of their being in immediate and 
vital connection with that Absolute and Eternal One to 
whose beneficent self-differentiation they owe their exist¬ 
ence, no action between one body and another, or be¬ 
tween the soul and nature, can be made in the slightest 
degree conceivable. If we say one thing or atom acts 
on another by projecting from itself some infiuence which 
passes over to and affects the other, we are employing 
words to which no clear signification can be attached. 
“Can the quality of one body detach itself from this 
body, become the quality of no body, then transfer itself 
ipom this nothing, and become the quality of the second 
body?” It becomes evident, then, argues Lotze, that 
there can be no complete kidependenoe in the case of 
the plurality of things in the world; but all elements 
between which a mutual relation of cause and effect can 
appear, must be to a certain extent parts of one only true 
and absolute Being. 

And while the ordinary phenomena of cause and effect 
in the physical world thus show that the causes of which 
science treats are not the ultimate reality, and that, in 
order that they may interact, all monads and minds 
must have their common ground and cause in God or 
the Absolute, this conclusion is confirmed when we 
think of the interchange of ideas between mind and 
mind. This interchange only becomes possible through 
the fact that the universal laws of thought which belong 
to the essence of God are immanent in all human souls. 

Q 
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And in tie ease of our own self-consciousncss, it is just 
because we are not merely individual minds, but are 
through the immanent Divine reason indivisibly united 
with the eternal life of God, that wo are able to pass 
from the merely personal to the universal point of view, 
to impartially compare ourselves with othcis and pass 
judgment upon our own woith* And in liho manner, 
were it not for the immanence of tlio Infinite Love in 
our spirits, the higher forms of human aflb(!tion, with their 
marvellous power of annihilating all self-seeking, would 
be unknown. All these considenilions powerfully endorse 
the intuitive judgment which wo cannot help forming, 
that our finite life and the life of all finite (’lu'.rgics and 
finite minds is immediately d<5peud(nit on, and indivisibly 
connected with, that Universal vSclf-(!xistcnt Life which 
in the case of self-conscious nmu rovcMilH itself in the ideals 
of truth, beauty and goodiu'ss which immediately assert 
in the soul their universal cliarac.tcr and their absolute 
worth. Through this immediate comu'ction betwc'on our 
individual souls and tho Eternal hil'e of the Universe 
which is immanent in our s(df-conHciousne.ss, it eoines 
about that all influences which app(*al to that sidts of otir 
nature where our finite being blends with tho Universal 
Being, awaken in us religious Hentinuuits and religions 
belief. As 1 remarked in the prc.vitms laHttuns, God, to 
he thoroughly helitived in, must Xmfelt ; and hence it is 
that the most vivid n^alixafiou and proof of God's being 
and character is not d<!riv(ul nnmediatedy from arguments 
about God, but rather from contact with soims noble nature 
which kindles the latent diviniiy in ounselves, from the 
biography of some pure and heroic soul, from some grand 
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poem or work of art, from the soul-stirring strains of 
divine music, or from the beautiful and sublime aspects 
of nature. All these high influences carry us out of the 
narrow and vulgar region of our own individual self, 
with its petty aims and petty passions and ambitions, and 
admit us in some measure into that life of the Absolute, 
that Eternal Life in which alone the human spirit finds 
unalloyed joy and satisfaction. 

I am here, however, anticipating the subject of the 
next Lecture, in which I shall consider the Absolute, 
not as the Cause and Ground of all cosmical existence, 
hut as the Source of our Ideals. It is not possible, 
however, to wholly dissociate these two modes of insight 
into the relation which man’s individual life bears to the 
Absolute Ground of all existences. Were we conscious of 
no pressure of the Ideal in our inner life, we might, it is 
true, through our immediate feeling of dependence on a 
deeper reality, and the rational consideration that we 
and aU other finite beings could not exist and be inter¬ 
related to each other without the causality and inter¬ 
mediation of the Absolute, reach by logical necessity a 
belief in a self-existent unifying ground and cause of 
the world. As a matter of fact, however, we not only 
feel our dependence for existence on an Absolute Beality, 
but we are also aware in our self-consciousness of the 
presence and unconditional authority of rational, ethical 
and scsthetio ideals which we cannot but associate with 
the essential character of that Absolute Being out of whose 
substance and causality our existence arises. In the 
present Lecture, however, I wish to exclusively emphasize 
the necessity of thought which constrains us to refer all 

a2 
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the scientific causes or dynamic agencies which constitute 
the universe to the Absolute Causality of the Eternal. Wo 
have seen that all those causal agents in the cosmos with 
which science has to deal ajipoar to ho of one Substance, 
and of that Substance wc have experience in our own inner 
life. Those differentiations of the Absolute Spirit exist in 
all degrees of selfhood and i)artlal ind(^pondence, from 
the condition of blind inorganic centres of forces, which 
may or may not possess a dawning subjectivity, xip to the 
human seUUjonsciousncss to whom the Eternal so richly 
imparts His own c'ssential and universal nature that the 
soul can rise above itstfif, and to some oxttmt see the 
world of men and things, not nuu’cly from an individual, 
but from a universal point of vi(>w. Tlui (picstion, then, 
will arise, Is this Absolute Eeing, of whoso substance 
our i)ersonal wills and all the {u'ntros of oncirgy in nature 
are originally portions, to be Himself rc'garded as a Will 
and I’ersonality J have alrt'udy toiufiied on this impor¬ 
tant niatt('r, ami will recur to it in the final Lecture. But 
in relation to our present subj(!et, I may note that we 
are surely justified in coiududing that the Eternal solf- 
differentiuting Causality of the Absolute, to which finite 
wills and all things owe tlunr exislcmee., is essentially of 
tluj same nature as our own volitional sidf-detorminations, 
although from the finite and d<'p(uulent nature of our 
personality we eunnot ibrin an oxhuustivo conception of 
the traiisetuident (nuisulity of God. That, howev(vr, wo 
are approximating to eompletG insight when we think of 
the Absolute Bcuiig after the fusbion of our own solf- 
eonsciousness and will, is confirmed by the reflection that 
the relation of His Etornal Unity to the infinite variety 
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and endless succession of tlie dependent existences and 
causes wliicli mate up the universe appears to be closely 
analogous to tbe relation vMcb our personal self-identity 
and unity bears to tbe indefinite plurality of our present 
and past states of consciousness. Accordingly, tbis idea 
of G-od as tbe necessary abiding Cause and Ground of 
tbe endless evolution of cosmical changes, anticipates 
and renders intelligible that sense of personal relation¬ 
ship between tbe finite spirit and tbe Eternal Spirit 
•which constitutes tbe essence of ■vital religion. 

If, then, tbe infinitely varied phenomena of the Cosmos 
all have their ground and unifying principle in that Abso¬ 
lute Being, of whom we are immediately conscious as the 
underlying reality and cause of our own existence, we 
should expect that He who is the source of our intelligence 
and of our ideals should afford evidence of His rationality 
and of His realization of rational ends in the present fea¬ 
tures and in the historical evolution of the universe. That 
nature exhibits clear evidence of such rational purpose 
ill its Ultimate Cause is the contention well-known under 
the name of the Teleological Argument, which has been 
thus regarded as confirmatory of the Cosmological Argu¬ 
ment, the value of which we have just been discussing. 
Upon the publication of Mr. Darwin’s theory of Hatural 
Selection, it was popularly supposed that his discoveries 
and speculations with regard to the gradual passage of 
one species of animal out of another, and of the acquisi¬ 
tion by each species of tibe forms and attributes most 
appropriate to its surroundings, had for ever invalidated 
the argument from Design, and rendered quite needless 
all appeals to constructive reason for the explanation of 
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biological evolution. Accordingly, a sort of panic arose 
among the theologians; and the thinkers who favoured 
a non-theistie view of the inner nature of the cosmos 
were jubilant. In a short time, however,’ it became 
abundantly evident that the flutter had been in the maitt 
occasioned by a false alarm. Some of the leading scien¬ 
tific teachers of the day, among whom Prof. Huxley was 
prominent, clearly saw and pointed out that whatever 
havoc the theory of the Survival of the Fittest might 
make among the special instances of contrivance adduced 
by Paley and the Bridgwater Treatises, it still remains 
true that, if account is taken of the universe as a whole, 
and the question is asked whether the whole process of 
biological development, including the fortunate tendency 
in the offspring to variation, is intelligible apart from 
the assumption of a rational principle at the heart of the 
process, the position of the Teleologist remains substan¬ 
tially unaffected by all that Darwin and the Darwinians 
have established. 

The limits of this course of Dectures do not admit of 
my entering in detail into this controversy j and indeed 
this is the less necessary for two reasons,—^firstly, because 
Dr. Martineau has, in “A Study of Eeligion,»i defended 
at great length the validity of the Design Argument, 
and has brought to the subject such logical clearness of 
statement, and such a wealth of admirably selected illus¬ 
trations, that anything I could say would be very far 
inferior both in form and in coadusiveness; and secondly, 
because the perfect consistency of a teleological view of 
the umverse with all that Darwin and his foUowers have 

1 Vol. I. 
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diseGTOted is freely admitted by some of the ablest and 
warmest sympathizers with the theory of Organic Evo¬ 
lution# Prof. Eomanes, for instance, writes: 

•• 

I need scarcely wait to show why it appears to me that the 
world-object furnishes overwhelming proof of psychism; for this 
truth has been ably presented by many other writers. There is 
first the antecedent improbability that the human mind should 
be the highest manifestation of subjectivity in this universe of 
infinite objectivity. There is next the fact that throughout this 
universe of infinite objectivity—so far at least as human obser- 
^vation can extend—tlu^e is unquestionable evidence of some 
one integrating principle, whereby all its many complex parts 
are correlated with one another in such wise that the result is 
universal order. And if we take any part of the whole system— 
such as that of organic nature on this planet—to examine in 
more detail, we find that it appears instinct with contrivance. 
So to speak, wherever we tap organic nature, it seems to flow 
with puqiose. .. . Assuredly no human mind could either have 
devised or maintained the working of even a fragment of Nature; 
and therefore it seems but reasonable to conclude that the inte¬ 
grating principle of the whole—the Spirit, as it were, of the 
Universe—must be something which, while, as I have said, 
holding nearest kinship with our highest conception of disposing 
power, must yet be immeasurably superior to the psychism of 
man.'"^ 

In like manner Prof. Huxley declares that the evolu¬ 
tion of the cosmosj so far as science has investigated it, 
appears to be best described as a materialized logical 
process.’’ The following passage, taken from an admi¬ 
rable chapter of Prof. Sohurman’s Winkley Lectures on 
^‘Belief in God,” justly dalls attention to Mr. Darwin’s 
own inability to account for common facts of organic 

^ Contemporary Review^ July, 1886, p. 54. 
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change on the assumption of blind or undesigned varia¬ 
tion : 

“ Must we not,” asks Dr. Schurman, " think of the primitive 
germs of life as endowed with a constitution capable of variation 
only along certain pre-ordained lines of development ? Such, at 
any rate, is the view of Profea.sor Huxley. And from Darwin's 
own standpoint it seems to me that the conception of design in 
the organic world should not have liecn thrown over until he had 
found an answer to that conundrum wliic.li, (m Nov. 25th, 1,859 
he somewhat profanelypropoumhal to Mr. Huxley. 'You have' 
he.says, 'most cleverly iiit on one point which h.-irtgrofitlv troubled 
me; if, as I imust think, external conditions produce little direct 
effect, what the devil determines each particular variation ? 
What makes a tuft of feathers come on a cock’s head, or moss 
on a moss-rose V Until that query is answei-ad, the proof that 
the eye has ' come’ by way of natural selection instovd of having 
been ‘specially made’ is no proof that its coming wjis uiuiil,t.n- 
tional. And when the (picry is a,n.sw,‘rfM|, it will be seen that 
though we have in the. (!ye a re.sult whieli is brought about only 
in accordance with the inexorultlo laws of caiUHiition. it is a ivault 
that cannot he c.xhaustively explained oti a merely mechanical 
or blind neces.sitariau theory of the imivorso.”’^ 

The degree of convietioa which the Design Argument 
brings to any particular tliinker will be largely influenced 
by the general philosophy of the univeivsts which that 
thi^er accepts. If on other grounds, such as those 
which I have endouvourod to set forth in the former 
part of this Lecture, the boliof that both matter and 
mind are finite modes of an absolute si>iri<.iuil life^ is 
already attained, the thinker will find the presenoe of 
Design in nature so much in Hecordunee with what his 
theory leads him to expect, that the Teleologioal Argu- 
ment will not only be itself received as valid, but will 

^ P. 204, 
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CQtiie as a confirmation to the previous belief. But when 
tbe elements of matter are looked upon, as they seem to 
have been by Darwin, as something essentially unlike to 
spirit, the difficulty of conceiving of purpose as immanent 
in the physical cosmos,is immensely increased. Thus 
Darwin, in answer to Prof. Asa Gray, who had asked 
him what would convince him of design, replied: “ If I 
could be convinced thoroughly that life and mind was 
in an unknown way a function of other imponderable 
force, I should be convinced.” ^ Accordingly, it appears 
probable that, if Darwin had heard of and accepted the 
view taken in this Lecture, that all existences, both phy¬ 
sical and psychical, are finite modes or difierentiations 
of the one eternal spiritual Substance or Life, a serious 
obstacle to his recognition of design in nature would have 
been removed. 

I conclude, then, that the force of the Design Argu¬ 
ment is in no way destroyed by recent scientific dis¬ 
coveries ; and that in so far as the principle of variation 
and natural selection operates in biological evolution, it 
is to be regarded as itself one of the features of that 
rational process by which life on this planet has moved 
upward to its present level.^ But while some eminent 

^ See Prof. Schurman’s Belief in God, p. 209. 

® In connection with this subject, I would invite attention to a 
treatise now in the press, entitled. Nature versus Natural Selection: 
an Essay on Organic Evolution, by Eev. C. C. Coe, P.K.G.8. In this 
able work, the part which “thestruggle for existence” really plays in 
biological development is very carefully estimated; and by a cogent 
lino of argument, based on facts admitted by eminent naturalists, the 
conclusion is reached that Natural Selection cannot be the chief agent 
in ebitormining the process of Organic Evolution. 
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scientists, such as Prof. Huxley, are not disposed to 
deny that there are reasons for thinking that an absolute 
intelligence must be immanent in the original molecular 
constitution of a world which by inherent necessity has 
evolved all the ascending series of animal life, they still 
reject the.Theistic interpretation of the universe, on the 
ground that the process of animal evolution is character¬ 
ized by printdples the very reverse of those moral prin¬ 
ciples which are now recognizt^d as right in all civilized 
societies. Prof. Huxley has forcibly cxprc'.ssod this view 
in the Eomanos Lectures which ho recently delivcnKl at 
Oxford. The consideration of this objection to religious 
belief belongs to my next Loctiu'o, in which I shall 
endeavour to sot forth the evidence for Theism furnished 
by man’s Moral Consciousness, that is, by the pro*sonco 
and development in our nature of authoritative Ideals. 
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GOD AS THE SODECE OF IDEALS. 


I EITOBAVOTJRBB to slio-w in, the last Lecture that Science 
and Religion, in their demand for an adec[uate Cause for 
cosmical phenomena, look at the objects and events in 
nature from an entirely different point of view—Science 
seeking to investigate and make intelligible the dynami¬ 
cal elements and dynamical relations which give rise to 
the successive phases in the evolution of the world, but 
always dealing with modes of energy, which are not 
self-subsistent, while Religion looks to that Absolute and 
Supreme Causality in which each and all of the physical 
and psychical centres of energy in the universe have 
their common ground and their unifying priaciple. We 
saw that i£ this view be correct the Eternal is not to he 
regarded simply as a First Gause acting creatively at some 
remote period in the past, but rather as the present and 
eternal Cause in whom all the forces which science inves¬ 
tigates have their source and maintenance. The feeling 
of the®constant dependence of all finite existences on this 
self-existent or Absolute Being, and of the socl’s personal 
relationship to Him, gives the religious answer to the 
human mind’s quest for ultimate Causation. As, then. 
Religion and Science are severally concerned with quite 
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difieront aspects of the causal prohlem, they need not, if 
each confines itself to its own sphere, come into collision; 
each gives the complementary insight which the other 
requires—the former thinking of God as the inner cause 
and ground of every centre of energy, and of the cosmos 
as a whole, the latter seeking for the rational principles 
which shall give unity and intelligibility to the infinite 
series of dynamic acitivitics in which the Eternal Will 
successively expresses itself. 

In the earlier, or porcoptivo, stage of religious belief, 
the God or Gods are closely associated with particular 
dynamic phenomena, external to the soul; and in the 
heavenly bodies, the might of winds and ocean, or in 
the succession of the seasons, the n^ligious mind recog¬ 
nizes the causal energy of the Eternal. But later on, 
when reflection sots in, all forms of dynamic energy are 
seen to bo but varied manifestations of one central reality, 
and therefore the truest and decqtost insight into the 
being and charatder of that Eternal Ihjality is looked 
for in the inmost conscsiousnoss of the individual soul. 
In thus seeking for God at the very centre of their 
own being, difiiorent thinkers and different nations have 
been variously affected by what they saw therein. One 
class of thinkers have been most struck by the dis¬ 
covery in their inner life of a fundamental thinking 
faculty, or Eeason, which, though immanent in the indi¬ 
vidual, is felt to be universal and solf-cxistent, and to 
manifest its presence in all fiifite souls alike. Another 
type of mental structure has fastened upon the Moral 
Consciousness, with its unconditional imperative, as the 
'' fundamental revelation of the being and oliaraoter of the 
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Ultimate Eeality. Hence different peoples Itave appre¬ 
hended with clearness two distinct aspects of the Eternal. 
The Hindoos and Greeks, for instance, saw His outer 
manifestation in the sum-total of objective phenomena, 
and His inner unity in that universal Reason which is 
consciously felt at the centre of every rational soul; while 
the Semitic races, on the other hand, and especially the 
Hebrews, chiefly recognized the Eternal in the subjective 
consciousness of His personal relationship to their own 
inner life, and discerned His universality and self-exist¬ 
ence, not so much in the Reason, as in that inner voice 
of Duty which is uttered in the individual soul, but 
which is felt to wholly transcend the finite and the par¬ 
ticular, and to carry with it a q^uite infinite and absolute 
authority. 

In the history of religious thought we clearly see the 
operation and development of both these modes of appre¬ 
hending the essential nature of God; the former mode 
leading to Pantheism and to the undervaluing of the 
importance and worth of the individual soul, the latter 
mode leading to the comparative neglect of the objective 
cosmos, and consequently of science and philosophy, 
and to the concentration of all warm interest on the 
moral a-nd spiritual relation of each particular soul 
to the Divine source of the ethical imperative within* 
These two typical modes of regarding the relation of the 
humap. soul to God and to the universe, which we may 
broadly characterize as th« Greek and the Hebrew, have 
each their influential representatives in the present day; 
and I hope to be able to show, in what remains of these 
Lectures, that it is in the synthesis of these two aspects 
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of the Eternal that a vital and progressive Theism con¬ 
sists. I may add, that it is just because in the case 
of Jesus of Nazareth what was deepest and best in both 
the Hebrew and Greek thought of God found combined 
expression, that his character and teachings have been 
so influential in the past, and bid fair to be still more 
inspiring in the future; for it is evident that only now 
in the nineteenth century after his birth, are the grand 
features of his personality and his thought being effec¬ 
tually liberated by reverent criticism from the disfiguring 
disguises in which superstition and ecclesiastical dog¬ 
matism have so long enwrapped thorn, and set free to 
captivate by their intrinsic majesty and beauty the inmost 
heart of the highest culture of our time. 

But to return to my main subject. It will help ns to 
understand the real relation of Hindoo and Greek thought 
about God to tlio Ilobrow thought, if we first inquire 
into the mental conditions out of whicdi the fonner arose. 
The great fact in man’s inner life which impressed the 
reflective Hindoo mind was tho presoma) of a universal 
principle of lloason in tho individual’s consciousness, 
whereby man is able to transcend his own finitudo, and 
to impartially view and estimate hims(slf as one among 
the innumerable finite things and sotds of which tho 
cosmos consists. Tho old English poet, Stimuol Daniel, 
was impressed with this same sense of th<» greatness of 

man as being a partaker in tho univorstd Eouson when 
he exclaimed: 

TJnlaaa aTxwe liirnsolf lu^ can 
Erect himnolf, Junv poor a thing m nmn 

It is simply in virtue of tho felt iramanenoo m our finite 
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aature of th.e Infinite and Eternal Ground of all existences 
tliat man is able to rise above bimself; to see bis own 
individuality, as well as all other finite existences, in 
some measitre from God’s point of view; to have glimpses 
of the Ideal—that is, of the truly Eeal—as seen from 
the standpoint of the Eternal. The reflective Hindoo, 
accordingly, looking into his own inner life, finds at the 
core of his own secondary and dependent existence a 
deeper and Eternal Self, the uncreated Cause of all 
created causes, the Soul of all souls. It is of this cen¬ 
tral unity and ground of all existences which the mind 
discerns within its own personality that the profound* 
Hindoo thinkers, who composed the IJpanishads, speak 
so often. 

“ The key-note of the old Upanishads,” says Prof. Max Muller 
in his Hibbert Lectures,^ “ is ‘ Know thy Self/ but with a much 
deeper meaning than that of the rvZOt a-eavrSv of the Delphic 
oracle. The ' Know thy Self’ of the IJpanishads means. Know 
thy true Self, that which underlies thine Ego, and find it and 
know it in the highest, the eternal Self, the One without a 
Second, which underlies the whole world. This was the final 
solution of the search after the Infinite, the Invisible, the 
Unknown, the Divine, a search begun in the simplest hymns 
of the Veda, and ended in the Upanishads, or, as they were 
afterwards called, the Vedanta, the end or the highest object of 
the Veda." 

And the essential supremacy of this inner unity, this 
Eternal Self (which is but the Hindoo way of abstractly 
expressing the same inynanent Eeality, which Jesus 
describes in all its concrete fulness* by the words, “ the 
Eather within me”), is thus vividly set forth in the 
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following quotation given by Prof. Max Muller from 
one of the IJpanishads: 

“Verily, the worlds are not dear, that you may love the world; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore the worlds are dear. 

Verily, the Devas are not dear, that you may love the Devas; but 
that yon may love the Self, therefore the Devas are dear. 

Verily, creatures are not dear, that you may love the creatures; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore the creatures are dear. 

Verily, everything is not dear, that you may love everything; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore everything is dear."i 

Evidently the author of this passage is inspired by a 
perception of precisely the same deep truth which Bichard 
Lovelace, the cavalier poet, exprcKsscs in the words : 

“ I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more;” 

for “honour” is just one of the aspects under which 
that Eternal Self reveals His presence in the inmost 
heart of every rational being. 

This Supreme Unity, this Eternal indwelling Self, 
which the mind discerns by reflection, gradually took' 
the place, in the more thoughtful and speculative minds 
among the orientals, of the many Deities who in the 
popular religion were supposed to maniflist their presence 
and activity through the various phenomena of nature. 
And hence all philosophy and religion, in the view of 
cultured Ilindooism, tended to pass into contemplation 
of this abstract Unity. In meditation on this Eternal 
Self, and mystic union with the same, the only road to 
salvation was supposed to lie. 

ITow Buddhism was virtually a grand ethical protest 
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against this merely contemplative and mystical method 
of seeking salvation, and against the superstitions which 
always attend this passive mysticism. It is only by 
the fashioning of moral character, teaches Gautama the 
Buddha, that you can escape from the illusions of exist¬ 
ence; and therefore all speculations about the Gods, 
and indeed all questions concerning their reality, are 
practically worthless and unedifying. Hence Buddhism 
presents a tolerably exact parallel to the present reaction 
in many minds against all metaphysical theology, and to 
the consequent endeavour to confine religious interests 
to the purely ethical realm. 

There is, however, this important difference between 
the Buddhistic and the modern ethical revolt against the 
current theology. The Ethics of Buddha rests upon the 
Brahmanic notion of the illusory and worthless character 
of individuality, so that practically the Buddhist, like 
the Brahman, seeks to escape from this undesirable con¬ 
dition of individual life; hut, unlike the Brahman, he 
thinks, as do Yon Hartmann and other modern pessimists, 
that moral discipline and culture, and not mere philoso¬ 
phic meditation, is the most effectual way of losing that 
irrational longing which ties the soul to this unsatisfac¬ 
tory finite existence. Accordingly, both in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism man’s ethical ideal is not regarded as h 
real revelation of the essence and character of the EteAial 
Self; for in their view the end of Ethics is not to realize 
in increasing fulness a sQjise of personal relationship to 
the Divine Self, or the Father tvithin us, hut either to so 
fuse the human self with the Eternal Brahma as to 
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virtually destroy all distinct sense of individual pet” 
sonality; or else, as in the case of Iliiddhisin,, to achieve 
that total extinguishing of the d(?8ire to live which 
appears to he equivalent to personal annihilation. The 
tendency of both these systems of Hindoo thought is to 
weaken and efface all persouiil passions and affe(;tions, 
and so to destroy that distinct consciousness of indivi¬ 
duality which, in their view, was not a privilege, but 
rather an undesirable condition from which they sought 
redemption. 

One of the chief features in human nature, which gives 
an absolute value to individuality or s(?j»urat(4 persmuility, 
is the capacity of the soul to feel a quite infinite ulhwtion 
for other souls, and a quite infinitt^ aspindiou to realize 
an ideal. It is a notewortliy fact that Oautuma, notwith¬ 
standing his practice and inculcation of the highest bene¬ 
volence both to maukind and to animals, mmsr clearly 
recognized that the spiriluul affections ami passions 
whereby man is ladahsl to tlu! Infinite and the Kternal 
are totally ditibrt'nt in kind from tluj animul and nclfiah 
desires from whoso tyranny he songht to reseiu'. the soul. 
He apparently never clearly ssiw, tis tlesus saw, that 
Spiritual Lovo, so far frotn being a passion which con¬ 
flicts with the Keason and fetters the soul to what is 
finite and disappointing, is really like tho lieason itself 
(of which, in truth, it is only another asptad), tho self- 
manifestation in man of Him who is Universal and 
Eternal, and that, conse(|nenUy, the true freedom, tho 
hlessedness and tho insight of tho finite soul, are only 
realized by progressive solf-surronder to this immanent 
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and self-revealing Deity. Hence Prof. Huenen, in his 
adinirable Hibbert Lectures on “ National Eeligions and 
Universal Eeligions,” truly says of Buddhism: 

“ It seeks not to convert, but to rescue—to rescue from delu¬ 
sion and desire. The moral life is not its end, but its means. 
The reality was (happily!) too strong for it, and compelled it to 
recognize as an independent magnitude that to which it could 
on principle assign no such lofty place. But its want of a posi¬ 
tive ideal avenges itself. It cannot have a future unless it has 
and gives a prospect in the futxire. It is not the present inac¬ 
tivity of Buddhism, but its devoted zeal in earlier times, that 
astonishes us. We gratefvxlly observe that at first compassion 
overbore quietism. But that quietism, in its turn, has at last 
maimed compassion, who shall wonder ?” ^ 

Now there can be no question, I believe, that for 
the entirely different estimate now generally formed of 
the value of individuality the modern world is chiefly 
indebted to the influence of Hebrew and Christian 
thought. It is because the Hebrew genius (in the utter¬ 
ances of its great prophets) attached supreme and inde¬ 
pendent importance to the Conscience, as the real centre 
of individual character, where man and the Eternal enter 
into the closest personal relations, that the Hebrew and 
the Christian never dream of seeking the true end, or 
ideal, of human life in the loss of individuality. As 
seen from the point of view of the moral consciousness, 
man can never be regarded as simply a transient mode 
of the existence of the Eternal Self. lit is because the 
Conscience makes known the possibility in man of resist¬ 
ing the injunctions of the moral imperative, that it reveals 
a clear distinction between the Will or Personality of 

1 P. 285. 
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God and the will or personality of man, and thus confers 
upon the latter an independent yalue and importance 
which it always tends to lose when the relation between 
man and God is viewed solely from tlie standpoint of 
the pure reason or intellect. Just as the feeling of 
resistance renders most men quite unable to doubt the 
reality of an external world, so does tlie consciousness 
of spiritual resistance, as presented in th.e discord felt at 
times between the human will and the invitations and 
injunctions of the Ideal, i.e. of the indwelling God, make 
it impossible for any one in whom ethical experience is 
vivid to remain satisfied with any theory which treats the 
human spirit as merely a transient mode of the Universal 
Spirit. Wherever the Conscience is regarded as revealing 
a supreme authority, there complete Pantheism becomes 
impossible, and individual spirits become of quite infinite 
significance and worth. 

Systems of philosophical and theological thought, such 
as the chief Hindoo systems, some Greek and German 
systems, and the system of Spinoza, which contemplate 
man’s relation to God and nature mainly from the intel¬ 
lectual point of view, recognize no possibility of any 
real or ontological antagonism between the will of God 
and the will of man. Yice and Virtue tend to be regarded 
as merely necessary phases in the development of the life 
of the individual; and as man in this view has no real 
power of origination, he practically becomes of value 
simply as playing a brief paTt, and subserving a tem¬ 
porary purpose, in the necessary evolution of eternal fate 
or eternal thought. The noblest Pantheistic religions, 
such as Stoicism in Greece and Pome, which regard 
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self-Gonsciousness 'and reason as the yery substance of 
all reality, emphasize a most important truth, the imma¬ 
nence of God in all souls and in every object of nature; 
and undoubtedly they succeeded for a long time in 
inspiring and sustaining a high ethical ideal and warm 
ethical enthusiasm. Still, in the long run, such systems 
inevitably work out for themselves the logical conse¬ 
quences which are implicit in their essential nature; for 
if each individual and his character is no more than a 
phase of the self-manifestation of the Universal Spirit, 
all individuals will be regarded at length as of quite 
secondary value, and interest in the moral progress of 
society will resign its place to mere speculative interest 
in that Eternal Being who is the only permanent reality. 

It is to the Hebrew race, then, I apprehend, that the 
world owes a great debt of gratitude for saving modem 
culture from the two extremes which so often meet, of 
Pantheism and Materialism. Looking for the relation 
between man and God at the very point where the two 
most certainly meet, viz. in the sense of Duty, the Hebrew 
saw in wilful wrong-doing something far deeper than 
vice; he saw sin there, and sin meant to him a real 
estrangement and opposition for the time between God 
and the individual soul.^ Hence Pantheism was for him 

^ “ Without ever formulating a theory, the teachers of post-exilic 
Judaism were inclined to lay the greatest stress upon man’s unfettered 
choice between good and evil, upon his unrestricted capacity to obey 
the law and to transgress it. Mtin’s will was free.”—Mr. C. G. Monte- 
iioro’s Hibhert Lectures on “ The Origin and Growth of Eeligion as 
illustrated by the Eeligion of the Ancient Hebrews,” p. 618 . Tor the 
antithesis of this view, see Mr. F. H. Bradley’s recent work on Appear- 
(Since antf Reality, passim. 
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impossible. He could not view bis own moral being as 
simply an emanation or inevitable development from self- 
existent tbongbt. He was conscious that he was able in 
moments of temptation to obey or resist the Divine Yoice, 
hence he and his character had an independent or abso¬ 
lute interest and value in the view of the Eternal. The 
Hebrew conception, however, of the action of God on the 
individual spirit, was seriously defective in this, that the 
Ideal, in the earlier stages of Jewish thought, was con¬ 
ceived as reaching the individual soul in the form of an 
external commandment, rather than as inherent in the 
very constitution of the soul, in virtue of the soul being of 
the same substance as God. It was not till late in their 
history that the Hebrew seers saw what the Pantheistic 
thinkers of India and Greece had long seen, that the 
human spirit is a reproduction or differentiation of the 
Absolute Being, and that therefore in the awakening of 
the conscience we have not to do with an external com¬ 
mandment, but with the conscious realization of the 
authority of that Divinity who is already impHcitly 
present in the very nature and essence of the soul. 

The human mind, accordingly, reaches, I think, most 
nearly to a correct apprehension of the true relation of 
the soul to God, when it combines what is best and 
most vital in the Hebrew ethics and religion on the one 
hand, and in Greek and oriental rehgious thought on the 
other; that is, while preserving with the Hebrew the 
sense of the freedom and absolute worth of the indi¬ 
vidual soul, and of the fundamental character of sin 
and holiness, yet realizing, with the Pantheist, the essen¬ 
tial divinity of human nature, the immanence of the 
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TCTDiTersal and the Eternal in the depths of each man’s 
personal life. 

In the last Lecture I considered how far the external 
world is capable of awakening in man the belief in an 
Eternal Cause and Ground, but, as I then said, religion 
never adequately realizes itself in the human conscious¬ 
ness till we recognize in our inner life the presence of 
Ideals which appeal to us with the authority, not of any 
individual mind, nor of any social combination of indivi¬ 
dual minds, but with a quite absolute imperative. As it 
is characteristic of man as a rational being that he can 
rise above his finite individuality, so in the moral life of 
man Ethics proper shows itself in the form of an Ideal 
of conduct which, although it emerges out of our own 
individual consciousness, has yet a quite universal sig¬ 
nificance. This felt invitation and injunction to higher 
levels of thought and action has clear characters which 
indicate that it does not originate in that finite and par¬ 
ticular nature which we share with the animal, but has 
its source in that universal and rational nature which 
belong to us as consciously participating in that Eternal 
Life, of which our souls are a reproduction. All our 
personal experiences which are occasioned by the finite 
impressions made upon us by the external world are 
capable of eliciting in us ideas which are more than 
finite, and which could not be produced by any addi¬ 
tion or accumulation, either in our own case or through 
heredity, of merely finite* sensations. The experiences 
of finite extension gradually eKcit, but do not constitute, 
the idea of Infinity; nor does the accummulation in imagi¬ 
nation of finite durations constitute the idea of Eternity. 
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In like manner, in the case of our sesthetic and ethical 
sentiments and j udgments, the particular experiences of 
life awaken by degrees Ideals of the True, the Beautiful 
and the Good, which are distinctly recognized as not 
belonging in a special sense to each one of us individually, 
but to be the emergence in our consciousness of the per¬ 
ception, more or less vivid and adequate, of a universal or 
absolute beauty, of a universal or absolute good. This 
higher, or, as I may call it. Divine element in our con¬ 
sciousness, is both in its origin, and indeed all through 
its history, associated, and in a measure limited and 
dimmed, by narrow views, passions and considerations 
of expediency which appertain to ns as individual finite 
beings seeking our immediate or remote personal plea¬ 
sures and satisfactions; but I maintain that so soon as the 
animal passes into the properly human stage of existence, 
this ideal insight into a good, which is not merely mine 
or yours, but which is absolutely worthful, begins in 
some elementary form to manifest itself as a real factor 
in man’s consciousness. The savage whose sympathies 
or hereditary tendencies have led him to identify in 
some degree his own personal self with the tribal 
unity, not only feels, when his own individual desires 
^d the interests of the tribe happen to clash, that there 
is some amount of pain (as the Darwinians would say) 
resulting from allowing the occasional personal appetites 
to override the more permanent social affections, but he 
also feels the incipient presenc® of something more than 
this; he feels that he is bound by some authority, which 
IS quite distinct from either his natural appetites or his 
natural sympathies, to hold in check his own cravings 
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■when the well-being of his tribe demands it.^ In like 
manner, in regard to valiant behaviour in war and fortitude 
in bearing pain, the more conspicuous elements in these 
virtues are no doubt expUcahle as the outcome of animal 
passions: but there is more than this; the yielding to fear 
or to bodily torture is not only repressed by the savage’s 
thought of the consequences to his reputation, but he also 
feels bound to repress it by that element of self-respect or 
honour in his consciousness which authoritatively asserts 
itself.® So in more advanced stages of civilization, Vhen 
seh-indulgence is seen by any one to he undermining and 
paralyzing his higher faculties, there are no doubt strong 
prudential and social considerations which influence him 
to put a curb on his lower appetites: but these are not 
all; for if these were all, the profligate, on observing 
the wreck of his better nature, would only charge himself 
with imprudence arising from short-sightedness; there is 
also the consciousness that he has violated a law of his 
nature which is unconditionally binding upon him. It is 
true that the actions which a man performs at the bid¬ 
ding of this universal or absolute imperative are in most 
cases in accordance with the moral code of the persons 
among whom he lives, and they are also actions which 
on the whole are found to be conducive to the general 
welfare of society; but for all that, in so far as they are 

^ See the admirable chapter on the “ Nature of Moral Authority,” 
in Dr. Martineau’s Types of Jkeory, Vol. II. 

** In relation to this subject, Mr. Huxley’s candid admission, in his 
Soraanes Lecture, that there is more in the sentiment of ‘ought’ than 
evolutionist theories avail to explain, is most important and signifi¬ 
cant, as coming from such an unexpected quarter. 
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truly moral acts of the individnal self, they imply the 
recognition of an absolute obligation; they contain the 
elements of the sense of duty, and of the attendant 
reverence for a felt authority, vhich, though it expresses 
itself in the individual consciousness, is recognized as 
having a source -which is not indmdual and particular, 
hut universal and eternal. 

The late Prof. Eauwenhoff of Holland, in his recent 
original, and in many respects very valuable, treatise on 
the “Philosophy of Eeligion,” aptly expresses the idea, 
which I am seeking to convey, in the following words: 


“ The consciousness of Duty is something entirely unique in 
ua Far from always agreeing with inclination, it is for the 
most part opposed to it; and not only to the inclinations which 
at the very beginning of man’s moral life are recognized as per-* 
verse, but also to those inclinations from which life is wont to 
derive its most beautiful blossoms and fruits. It forbids the 
great social and religious reformer at times even to seek a place 
where he can lay his headj it obliges him prematurely to sacri¬ 
fice to the hostility of his opponents his own hfe, which if he 
could have preserved it might have been of inestimable value to 
his fellow-men. It asks nothing about the calculations of utility 
and expediency. Inexorably and pitilessly it pursues us -with 
Thou must! {Ihi mussf), and if we give no heed to it there 
comes into the ' Thou must!’ a more emphatic tone, and it passes 
over into an imperative ' Thou shalt!’ {Du sollst). Through the 
whole of our life (if our higher nature be not stupefied and 
^de^d by absorption in pleasure or in some ruling passion) 
tms 'piou must!’ accompanies us, and as we reach any stage 
of ethical development we stdl feel the pressure of the Ideal 

sammonmg us to a still higher point of moral perfection.” 1 


Br. Haime's German 
p, 233. 


teanslation of Eauwenhoff’s Wijshegeerie van 
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EauwenlLofl adds: “ H^Tot all men feel this. It happens 
even in the case of intense mental work that the object 
of study may so completely pre-occupy a man that he 
has heart for nothing else than for his literature, his artj 
his music, his natural science, or whatever else it may 
be.” But estimable, he says, as from one point of view 
such all-engrossing devotion to one aina may sometimes 
be, man, nevertheless, becomes in this way little more 
than an instrument; and as concerns the other sides of 
his soul’s life, he is practically as insensible as a sleep¬ 
walker is, except to the one idea on the realization of 
which his mind is concentrated. “ But whenever a man 
wakes up from this one-sided absorption, he begins to 
pass this absolute judgment on himself, and the Ideal of 
a more perfect life appeals to him in tones which he 
cannot choose but hear.” 

The Ideal which is here spoken of by Eauwenhoff is 
not something which arises independently of experience; 
it is only an occasion of experience that it presents itself; 
and the fuller and richer the experience, the more pure 
and elevated the ideal is likely to become. But what is 
here contended for is, that experience and reflection do 
not make^ but awaken or elicit the Ideal; the actual, the 
individual, calls forth something higher than itself; and 
the very ideal which social intercourse serves to bring 
into clear consciousness may even turn out to be an 
ideal which morally constrains a man to take a course 
which involves the breaking of the, closest and most 
precious social ties. 

What relation, then, de these ideals of truth, of 
beauty, of goodness, of infinite love, which speak to us 
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in tones of absolute authority in "wliich nothing finite, 
nothing merely individual, mingles—what relation, I 
do they bear to that Supreme Ground and Cause 
which is discerned at the central core of each man’s 
consciousness? Surely they must be regarded as an 
expression of the inmost essence of human nature, and 
therefore as a revelation of the true character of that 
Eternal One out of whose substance the spirit of man 
is formed. It may be objected that these ideals are very 
different at different stages of mental and moral develop¬ 
ment. Ho doubt they are, for the elevation of the ideal 
is in necessary relation to the state of culture amid which 
it arises; still all the evidence goes to prove that as human 
nature, under the infiuences of civilization, evolves its 
higher faculties and aspirations, the ethical ideal, as it 
unfolds and purifies itself from lower admixtures, becomes 
more and more identical in all the higher forms of 
humanity, thus showing that it is not the result of indi¬ 
vidual or local accident, but is the making explicit that 
which is already implicit in the origmal constitution of 
man. 

Sauwenhoff regards the reverence we feel for the 
moral ideal as the very essence of religion, and he would 
deny the name “Beligion” to any cultus in which this 
was not a chief feature. Eeligious faith means, in his 
view, the faith we have in the moral order of the uni¬ 
verse; the conviction that somehow (though the “how” 
may be beyond our eompreheirsion) the man who follows 
tire leading of the moral ideal will find that he and the 
purpose of the universe are at one; and he maintains 
tha,% though we cannot pretend to determine the ends 
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towards wMch nature is working, there is clearest evi¬ 
dence that the cosmos is an organism, that the forces 
in the universe have a definite direction imposed on 
them, and that Darwinism has proved nothing that 
weakens or refutes the Aristotelian doctrine that an 
idea to be realized dominates the whole course of evolu¬ 
tion, and that this idea is essentially the idea of moral 
perfection. 

But though Eauwenhoff has such faith in the moral 
order of nature, he will not allow that we are justified 
in assuming that an Eternal Self-consciousness is the 
ground of this moral order. It is admissible, he holds, 
and indeed not only admissible, but very desirable, that 
we should think the Cause and Ground of all things 
under a personal form; but we must always remember, 
he says, that all such theological conceptions are but 
poetic symbols of a reality which transcends the range 
of human thought. But as Prof. Pfleiderer’- points out, 
Bauwenl^off himself admits that we cannot conceive of 
this moral order except as the expression of a highest 
Will, and also adds that we must cherish and put our trust 
in the truth of this, though “not as a logical conception, 
but as poetry.” If Eauwenhofi only means that the 
attempt to conceive of the Ground of the Universe as 
an Eternal Self-consciousness and Will gives us no 
exhaustive conception of the reality, he is doubtless 
right. All that is maintained is, that this mode of 
conception is not simpl 3 »’the only possible one, if wo 

^ See an excellent article by Dr. Otto Pfleiderer on “Die religions- 
philoeophischen Werke von Rauwenboff und Martineau,” in tbe Jahr- 
Micher fur prutestantische Tlieologie for 1889. 
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are to have any conception at all, hut that there are 
good reasons in the constitution of our own minds, in 
the existence within us of authoritative ideals, and in 
the feeling of personal relationship between the human 
spirit and the Eternal, for holding that in conceiving 
of God after the type of our personal consciousness 
we are gaining a true, though only partial, insight 
into the infinite reality. Eauwenhoff thus agrees with 
Eant in recognizing our moral consciousness as the 
real basis of man’s belief in God; but whereas Eant is 
obliged by the principles of his philosophy to reach the 
belief in God by roundabout inferences from the reality 
of moral obligation to an Immortality which shall allow 
of unending approach to perfection, and to a Supreme 
Being who shall secure moral retribution, Eauwenhoff 
and Dr. Martineau most justly, I believe, find in the 
moral consciousness itself immediate and firm ground 
for theistic belief. Even Prof. H. Sedgwick (though he 
is in close sympathy with the empirical school of philo¬ 
sophical thought) not only admits that the feeling of 
“ ought” is unique, that is, is irresolvable into feelings 
of pleasure, pain or sympathy, but he also agrees thus far 
with Dr. Martineau, that no empirical explanation can 
be given for the recognized moral principle that we are 
bound to sacrifice our selfish interests when the welfare 
of our fellow-men demands it. Social influences alohe 
cannot have generated that ideal of conduct which, as 
we have seen, at times imposes*on a man the obligation 
to incur social obloquy, and even to sacrifice his life 
yrithout the slightest calculation as to whether society 
■win car wil not be the gainer by his death. 
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■ If, then, religions belief has its cbief source in man’s 
conviction of the divine authority of his moral ideals, 
how comes it about that established theology has been 
so often the bitter foe of the most truly conscientious 
men ? I have already given an answer to this question 
in the previous Lecture on “Culture and Dogmatic 
Eeligion.” This terrible mischief has arisen from the 
fact, that established churches are ever tempted to forget 
that the only legitimate foundation of their existence 
and of their authority is in the moral consciousness of 
mankind, and hence they generally attach a factitious 
authority to mere forms of doctrinal opinion, to particular 
books and persons. When wc consider the unwarranted 
pretensions of nearly all existing established religions, 
we see the justification of Schiller’s well-knqwn distich: 

“ Welche Eeligion ich bekenne t Seine' von alien 
Die du minnennst!—Und wamm Seine 1 Aus Eeligion.” 

It is through locating ultimate authority, not on its 
legitimate throne in the highest ethical and spiritual 
insight of mankind, but in some supposed exceptional 
revelation, that established churches have so often suc¬ 
ceeded in blunting and perverting the natural con¬ 
science of their adherents, and have substituted in its 
place an unnatural ecclesiastical conscience. As Dr. 
Martineau eloquently says, in his “ Seat of Authority 
in Eeligion;”^ 

“ It is in vain to tell me how conscientious the ecclesiastical 
persecutors were. There lie^ the very charge I make against 
the Church that it has put into the conscience what has no 
business to be there; has treated error of thought as if it were 


1 P. 157. 
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unfaithfulness of will; and misguided the affections of men hy 
rendering it possible for them to hate what is most lovable, and 
honour, if not love, what is most hateful. The whole conception 
of an ‘‘orthodoxy” indispensable to the security of men's divine 
relations is an ethical monstrosity in the presence of which no 
philosophy of duty is possible and every moral ideal must be 
dwarfed or deformed.” 

There is, happily, good reason for hoping and expect¬ 
ing that these attempts to override and supersede the 
natural ethical judgment by the pretence of a superior 
ecclesiastical authority will not long continue to deform '; 1 
the civilization of our time. Every fresh generation ’ , 

sees with greater clearness that whatever else true reli- J 

gion may involve, it certainly involves tbe recognition i 

of the highest ethical ideal as man’s only reliable insight .! 

into the nature and will of God. That every year will ' 

bring educated persons nearer to this identifying of | 

Eeligion with what is highest in Ethics can hardly be j 

questioned; the only doubt which the present condition | 

of culture suggests is whether in the future Ethical 
Ideals will take the place of theology, and reverence for ! 

ideals replace the faith in that God, in whose ' j 
essential nature Theism believes that these ideals are | 
eternal realities. This important practical question calls, I 
accordiugly, for serious consideration. 

The, in many respects, admirable founder of Positivism | 
maintains that it is impossible for the human mind to 
make a real synthesis of humsmity and nature j that is, j 
to discover any one principle or being out of which both ! 
arise, for nature, he holds, in itself has no features which j 
awe m harmony with human ideals. But still Comte 
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Maintains that religious thought must somehoiv manage 
to harmonize and unify the inward and the outward aspects 
of human life so as to conceive of a Unity the thought 
of which shall serve to kindle inspiration and enthusiasm. 
As he maintains that the human mind cannot reach this 
unity (^as Theism professes to do) hy a real or ohjective 
synthesis, it must take the next best course, viz. unify 
the two by the play of poetic imagination, or, as Comte 
expresses it, by a subjective synthesis. 

The logic of religion, he says, “ when freed from scientific 
empiricism, will not confine itself any longer to the domain of 
hypotheses which are capable of verification. It must in the 
end find its completion in the domain much wider and not less 
legitimate, which, without ofiending the reason, is peculiarly 
suited to develop the feelings. The utterances of true poetry 
are better adapted to our moral wants, and are as harmonious 
as those of sound philosophy with the inteUeetual conditions 
of this relative synthesis. They ought, therefore, to obtain a 
great extension and influence in our efforts to systematize our 
thoughts; and Positivism permits of their doing so without any 
danger of confusion between the two distinct methods of think¬ 
ing which openly consecrates the one to Eeality, the other to 
Ideality.”^ 

lu precisely tbe same spirit Frederick Lange, the 
author of the valuable ‘‘ History of Materialism,” en¬ 
deavours to show that it has not been truths but illusions, 
which have kindled spiritual enthusiasm and founded 
the great religions of the world. He is, no doubt, quite 
justified in contending as he does that in the beliefs 
that have swayed so many souls at the birth-period of a 
new and influential religion, many of the ideas which 

^ Prof.’E. Caird’s Social Philosophy and Religion of Gomie. 

S 
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have most strongly acted on the emotions and the will 
have not been ideas which the science of that age, or 
indeed of any age, could verify. But when Lange pro¬ 
ceeds to argue that, therefore, mere Ideals, which are 
not supposed to correspond to any reality, will suffice to 
kindle and sustain religious fervour and ethical zeal, he 
overlooks the essential point, viz. that whether these 
beliefs were or were not consistent with the highest 
culture of the age that held them, they were, at all 
events, beliefs which were regarded hy the believers in them 
as in true accord with the deepest reality; and had these 
believers come to see that their beliefs had no other 
fonndiition than in the poetic imagination of the prophets 
who uttered them, the religious movement to which they 
gave rise would assuredly have forthwith collapsed. As 
Heinrich Lang of Zurich pertinently remarked in reply 
to Lange, Eeligions have ever fallen when people no 
longer believed in them; that is to say, when people 
have come to see that their doctrines are only poems and 
not truth. 

l^t is not the fate of poems which profess to deal with 
creations of the imagination. Has Homer’s Iliad become dis- 
CTedited since the Gods and heroes have no longer been believed 
m ? Has Goethe’s lyhigeneia passed into oblivion because nobody 
thmks the story on which it is founded a fact? Poems hold 
their OWE if they lestheticaUy satisfy, religions faU when they 
are no longer believed in. 

It is quite futile, then, for^Positivists to suppose that 
a merely subjective or imaginative synthesis of the 
ground of nature with human ideals will avail to create 
^ yersuch ehwr Ckriaiichen DogrriaUTc. 
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and sustain a real and effective religious faith.' And if 
we •carefully consider that Worship of Humanity with 
which Comte and his disciples have sought to replace 
Theism, we cannot, I think, avoid the conclusion that it 
lacks the essentials of a satisfying and effective religion. 
As I indicated in a former Lecture, it is only hy personi¬ 
fying or hypostatking the abstract idea of Humanity 
(after the fashion of a Platonic Healist), and hence intro- 
dumng as all-important one of those very metaphysical 
conceptions which, according to Comte’s fundamental 
law, cultivated society is supposed to have done with 
for ever, that the Grand-etre can at all perform the func¬ 
tion of an object of worship. And when we leave this 
metaphysical fiction and contemplate the fact, we find 
that the aggregate of individual human beings is about 
the least inspiring object of reverence that man’s specu¬ 
lative imagination ever devised. It is not in the con¬ 
templation of human beings in the mass that any reli¬ 
gious sentiment or faith takes its rise. 

Such faith is kindled (as Comte himself was very well 
aware when he drew up his interesting Calendar of the 
Saints of Positivism) by contemplating the lives and cha¬ 
racters of those among mankind who have been the purest 
and noblest representatives in their respective spheres of 
that Divine Ideal which is implicit in the depths of every 
human soul. . Such men are, no doubt, the real redeemers 
of humanity. But why are these select spirits of such 
surpassing interest, of sugji infinite worth ? Why is the 
contemplation of their lives and their thoughts such a 
perennial source of inspiration, such an efficient means of 
awakening religious faith and ethical enthusiasm? Surely 

s2 
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it is because in them that Ideal which, is dimly present 
and operative in every human mind incarnates itself in a 
living concrete character; and the divinity thus realized 
in a grand personality fertilizes and fructifies those germs 
of divinity which are inherent in every soul, because every 
rational soul is the offspring or reproduction of Him in 
whom all true ideals have at once their source and their 
realization. Did we suppose that the ideas of the thinker 
or poet, the creative genius of the artist, the divine love 
of the saviours of the world, were hut splendid develop¬ 
ments of the merely individual and accidental resources 
of their particular minds, we should indeed wonder at 
and admire them for their exceptional splendour; we 
should note how grandly they overtop the average level 
of their fellow-mortals; hut in such a case they would 
he quite ineffective to awaken in us religion. What 
kindles faith and enthusiasm as we come into personal 
contact, either through the living voice or through lite¬ 
rature, with these divinest of our brethren, is the inspir¬ 
ing consciousness that in them that divine ideal, which 
in us is hut a vision and an aspiration, has become a 
concrete possession of mankind, and under this influence 
the ideals of truth, beauty and love (those features of 
the authoritative Universal in our souls) become invested 
with quite new life and interest, and for a season at 
least we feel assured that the Ideal is after all the most 
truly Eeal. As this Divine side of our nature is thus 
called forth into clear and intense self-consciousness, the 
finite Self spontaneously recognizes with joy its deep 
imii^ relationship and communion with that Eternal Self 
who is f^t to be revealing Himself and TTis essential 
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oliaracter in that aspiration, hope and faith which the 
vivid presentment of the Ideal never fails, in some 
measure, to call forth in the human mind. 

Thus the cosmological demand for an adequate Ground 
and Cause for all finite existences, of which I spoke in 
the last Lecture, blends with the ethical and spiritual 
insight of our highest moods, and in their union they 
generate in all rational souls some degree of that strength¬ 
ening religious belief which enabled the world’s repre¬ 
sentative Theist to say, “lam not alone, for the Father 
is with me.” 

Because the spirit of man, in those elements of our self- 
consciousness which reveal the Universal and the Ideal, 
is of the same substance with the Eternal and Absolute 
One, the inmost life of man and the life of God so indi- 
visibly blend that it may almost be said, in a certain 
sense, that they are identical. If we say with Tennysoii, 
“our wills are ours to make them Thine,” we may also 
say “ our Ideals are Thy Eeality, and Thou dost reveal 
them in our inner life that we may, by moral effort and 
by self-surrendering love, weave them into the very tex¬ 
ture of our character, and so make them increasingly Eeal 
to us as they are eternally Eeal to Thee.” The law of 
conduct which the beauty of the Ideal invites, and which 
the moral imperative enjoins, is, as Kant and T. H. Green 
truly held, felt to be imposed upon us by ourselves; but 
it is at the same time felt to be imposed upon us by the 
Eternal Self or G-od, wh*is at once the Ground of all 
cosmical life and of our individual existences. 

And it is, no doubt, because the positive ethical Ideal 
is the same in all spirits that have reached the same level 
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of mental and moral culture, that nearly all schools of 
ethical theory, however much they may differ in their 
way of accounting for the genesis and mode of deve¬ 
lopment of the ethical ideal, agree that the supreme 
principle in Ethics is the princijile of Spiritual Love. 
Love, in its purest essence, is the emotion which attends 
the conscious realization of a deep oneness or identity of 
nature between one finite soul and another, and between 
the finite Self and tho Etiumal Self. Every expression 
and actualization of tho Ideal in human life, whether it 
be ill tho higher reaches of “divine philosophy,” in 
poetry, in art or music, or, chief of all, in tho possession 
of the soul by spiritual love, all awaken the sonso of a 
deeper unity bcuioath individual variety and plurality. 
Ethics is simply tho growing insight into, and tho effort 
to actualize in socidy, that sense of fundamental kiusliip 
and idimtity of substanco in all men, while Religion is 
tho emotion and the devotion wlncli attends the realiza¬ 
tion in our self-consciousness of an inmost spiritual rela¬ 
tionship, arising out of that unity of Suhstance winch 
constitutes man the true son of tho Eternal Father. 

It is because of this essential identity of substance 
which relates all finite souls to each other and to God, 
tliat I cannot but think that the loaders of tho “ EtHcal 
Culture” movement, among whom are some of the noblest 
of men, are unconsciously standing in tho way of the 
realization of the divine end which they have at heart 
when they attempt to dissociiJlo ethical enthusiasm and 
effort frotn that deep sense of metaphysical unity and 
spiritual relationship with tho Absolute Ground of all 
existence of which our ethical insight and sense of 
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moral obligation is only a partial, though most impor¬ 
tant phase. Apart from the faith, the hope, and the 
consciousness of infinite sympathy and support which 
springs from the religious feeling of immediate personal 
relationship and communion with the Eternal Ground 
and animating Spirit of the cosmos, of whose essential 
nature man’s ethical ideals, in so far as they become 
purified and perfected, are the ever-present expression, 
the sphere of ethical interest and enthusiasm is unrea¬ 
sonably and unnaturally narrowed, and is divorced from 
conscious relation to that deeper and central life of the 
universe in which all that is true in science, beautiful in 
literature and art, noble and heroic in conduct, ecstatic 
and uplifting in religious aspiration and devotion, find 
their common ground, their unification, and their inner¬ 
most vitality. 

. Our apprehension of God may be faint or vivid, but 
it is not to be explained as gained by inference from the 
action upon us of something external to ourselves. It 
is the gradual emergence in man’s self-consciousness of 
a clearer vision of that Eternal Self whose essential cha¬ 
racter becomes clearer as the ideals of the human mind 
and heart become higher and purer. Two great princi¬ 
ples are admitted by nearly all moralists to hold supreme 
rank in the ethical scale, the principle of Kighteousness 
or Justice, and the principle of Benevolence or Love. 
By many theologians God’s Justice and God’s Love have 
been regarded as antaggnistio principles. Jesus, how¬ 
ever, clearly saw, and the world’s greatest thinkers agree 
with him, that Justice, or moral retribution, the principle 
thait as a man sows so shall he reap,” so far from admit- 
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ting of real opposition to the principle of truo Benevo¬ 
lence, derives its very being and eternal validity from 
the fact that Infinite Love is at the helm of the universe. 
The insight, then, into the Divine Being, which our 
moral consciousness gives, is that God is at once eternal 
Justice and eternal Love, and that Ho is eternal Justice 
because He is Eternal Love. 

But is it so ? Does the actual universe as interproted 
by science, do the facts of individual life and of human 
history, accord with and endorse this « /own insight of 
the conscience and the heart, that liovo, or the aim to 
communicate the highest possible good, has boon and is 
the regnant principle in the univ(;rscTho answer to 
this question cannot fail to bo influenced to an immense 
extent by the view which tho answ^ta-er tuk(w of tho valid¬ 
ity of that ethical insight which wo have h(H)n discussing. 
If the belief that God is Love were r^ucdied, as an induc¬ 
tion from the study of nature and history, tlion, of course, 
to take this belief with us as a duo whoa wo have to 
deal with the stem reality of Natural and Moral Evil 
would be mere reasoning in a circle. It appears to mo 
evident that the belief that Love belongs to tho <'ssence 
of God’s nature is, in general, based on tho principle, 
which each religious mind verifies for itself, tliat man 
_ most truly realizes his own higher nature when his con¬ 
duct is at the free disposal of rational solf-forgcstful love; 
and the mind spontaneously infers, and feels itself justi¬ 
fied m inferring, that the principle whioh speaks with 
highest authority in the individual consciousness is also 
the principle whioh is dominant in the universe. The 
human mind is thus generally predisposed, or, if you prefer 
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to say SO, prejudiced, through faith in its own ethical 
insight, in fayour of the conclusion that both nature and 
humanity haye their origin in the causality of a Being 
whose aim is to confer the highest possible good on the 
aggregate of sentient and self-conscious beings whom 
He creates, or, as I haye preferred to phrase it in these 
Lectures, into whom He differentiates, in some measure, 
His own substance. 

The most important recent attempt to proye that the 
uniyerse, apart from man, is wholly deyoid of any ethical 
character, is the Bomanes Lecture on “ Eyolution and 
Ethics,” recently deliyered at Oxford by Prof. Huxley; 
and in the brief treatment of the problem of Eyil which 
I am able to giye here, I will haye chiefly in yiew Prof. 
Huxley’s representations. How it is to be noted first 
that Prof. Huxley takes no account whateyer of the 
aboye ethical prejudgment concerning the character of 
the Cause of the uniyerse. It appears to him, for 
instance, a somewhat surprising and regrettable feature 
in the philosophy of the Stoics, with whom in other 
respects he finds himself in general sympathy, “that 
they perfected, if they did not inyent, that ingenious and 
plausible form of pleading, the Theodicy, for the pur¬ 
pose of showing, firstly, that there is no such thing as 
eyil; secondly, that if there is, it is the necessary cor¬ 
relate of good; and moreoyer, that it is either due to 
our own fault, or inflicted for our benefit.’”^ 

I doubt yery much if Prof. Huxley, whose eyident 
deyotion to truth and to humanity all must admire, is 
himself altogether free from this tendency to form for 

1 P. 24. 
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himseM a Theodicy. It appears very probable, from the 
statement made on the last page of his printed Lecture, 
viz. that “ the man who hopes to abate the essential 
evil in the world must cast aside the notion that the 
escape from pain is the proper object of life, that our 
eminent biologist is not wholly without the faith that if 
the Absolute has not kept pain and sorrow out of the 
cosmos, it is probably because the existence of pain and 
sorrow is a necessary condition of the attainment of a 
higher good. 

He tells us that he cannot see why, among “ the end¬ 
less possibilities open to omnipotence,” that of “ a siuless 
happy existence”^ should not have been selected. But 
why does he not say that he cannot see why, among the 
possibilities open to the Eternal, that of a perfectly com¬ 
fortable existence, containing at the same time rich 
opportunities for the manifestation of self-sacrificing 
love and moral heroism-, should not have been selected ? 
Clearly it is because he cannot but regard this particular 
combination as not being among the possibilities open to 
what he calls “omnipotence.” And I should feel much 
surprised to learn that Prof. Huxley does not in his 
inmost heart endorse the satisfaction which the Theist 
feels in the thought that “ among the possibilities open” 
to Him, the Absolute has chosen that one which allows 
the rational spirit to approach to, and to experience, that 
highest blessedness which is cheaply purchased at the 
cost of long-continued self-sacrifice, pain and sorrow. 

When Mr. Spencer looks forward to an ideal condition 
of thm^ in which there shall be little or no pain, and. 

1 P. 25. 
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little or no opportunity for self-sacrifice, and Spinoza 
speaks of suffering as ^^a passage to a lower state of 
perfection/’ it may well be questioned wbether these 
great thinkers have at all realized what the universe 
would lose if its Eternal Ground and Cause had no other 
and higher aim than the complete avoidance of suffering. 
Jls Dr. Momerie justly and eloquently writes: 

"I say we may well thank God for the existence of such 
suffering. 'We will not complain/ says Thomas Carlyle, 'of 
Dante’s miseries: had all gone right with him as he wi^ed it, 
Florence would have h^d another prosperous lord mayor, but 
the world would have lost the Divina Commedia/ Agaia, we 
do not know much about Shakespeare’s life; but we do know 
from his sonnets that he had suffered vastly. The most striking 
instance, however, that I am acquainted with of the way in 
which poets 'learn in suffering what they teach in song/ is to 
be found in Tennyson. The only great poem he has written is, 

' In Memoriam / and that, as you know, he wrote soon after the 
loss of his friend, Arthur Hallam. See now the inspiration he 
derived from suffering. Why, there are single stanzas in ' lii 
Memoriam’ worth ten thousand times as much as aU his other 
poems put together. And it is not only those who will have a 
niche in the Temple of Fame that are teachers of sorrow’s divine 
lessons. I have known women of whom the world will never 
hear, whose whole life was one protracted grief—^who, by their 
patience, their faith, their cheerfulness, their unselfishness, have 
preached to all who came near them sermons more eloquent by 
far than were ever dehvered from any pulpit—sermons in com¬ 
parison with which the discourses of Chrysostom or Savonarola 
must have been tame and dulL”'^ 

As Miss F. P. CobJip expresses it in ter beautiful 
hymn, All noblest things are born in agony.” Struggle 
and anguish in some form and measure is the inevitable 

^ The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons, p.‘ 21. 
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lot of those vhose devotion to the Ideal is of the right 
genuine sort; and the idea ever haunts my own mind, 
though I have no direct proof to offer in its justification, 
that the suffering of those divinest sons of Q-od who 
most richly share in His true inward peace and blessed¬ 
ness, has its supreme counterpart in the inmost being of 
that Eternal Father who may be truly said to be ever 
sacrificing Himself that Nature and Humanity may live, 
and of whose infinite sympathy with the joys and woes 
of His dependent offspring we may believe that our finite 
experiences can give but a faint inkling.^ 

With regard to the presence of Moral Evil, the usual 
explanation which spontaneously occurs to most minds 
appears to me to be an adequate one. Appalling as is 
the blackness and deformity which Sin introduces into 
the cosmos, yet the absence of it from the world would 
surely not exhibit a nett profit to mankind, if with it 
departed, as must needs depart, all true moral freedom, 


^ See on this subject a thoughtful volume of sermons, Religion in 
by Eev. Edwin Smith, M.A., p. 94, and also a tract by the late 
Eev. T. T. Lynch, entitled. Amongst Transgressors. In a striking 
sermon (which the author conceives to be written from Hegel’s point 
ot view), the following remark occurs: “The only true and profit¬ 
able way of studying God is through ethical principles. Any con¬ 
ceptions of God which impose ethical limitations on Him, or that are 
ethicaUy valueless for us, are worse than useless, for they are false. 
The former of these two canons excludes the Unitarian God, for the 
^d of the Unitarians cannot comply with the central and essential 
V, r I sacrificing of self to find sell”—Hverpool 

of Sis’ f tv’ V J fi’ritc'^nable to see why a monopoly 

hanZ! t?r??“' new-fashioned Hegelian ones. It so 

ception ot God, hut lay great stress upon it. 
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all genmue responsibility. To ask wby wrong-doing is 
in the world is virtnally to ask why Evolution did not 
stop short at the animal stage and not press upwards 
into human experience. In Dr. Martineau’s words: 
“To set up an absolute barrier against the admission of 
wrong, is to arrest the system of things at the mere 
natural order, and detain life at the stage of a human 
menagerie, instead of letting it culminate in a moral 
society.” ^ 

Who that earnestly reflects would really wish for a 
world in which all that is truly ethical should be lacking, 
and where all those sentiments of moral admiration and 
of moral reprobation and indignation which impart the 
highest interest and sublimity to the grand drama of 
each individual life and of the history of mankind, 
should be transformed iuto mere! sesthetic judgments 
coneeming the inevitable phases of relative beauty and 
ugliness in the course of cosmical and biological evolution? 
It must be remembered, too, that if the possibility of 
Moral Evil were absent, the conscious relation between 
the human soul and the immanent Eather would lose atl 
those essential elements of aspiration and felt personal 
sympathy for the existence of which a certain dualism 
of win and personality is an indispensable condition.^ 

^ A Study of Religion, Vol. II. p. 108. 

® ';Xh6 above ijiadequate treatment of this great problem of the 
existence of Moral Evil is intended only as an introduction to the 
study of the subject. Tho» interested in it -will fin<I the clearest 
and fullest presentation and discussion of all the phases of the question 
in Dr. Martineau’s great work, A Study of Religion, Vol. II. They 
should also read Dr. Momerie’s admirable sermons on the Origin of 
Evil, from which I have quoted above, and also the Rev. George 
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And now I will turn to what is called Natural or 
Physical Evil. Does this Evil fatally collide with that 
character which the intuitions of our ethical conscious¬ 
ness prompt us to ascribe to the Et<?rnal? The main 
purpose of Prof. Huxley’s Romanes Lecture is to prove 
that the cosmioal principle which dominates the process 
of Evolution up to the point when man appears and 
begins to feel an elementary moral ideal, is diametrically 
opposed to that course of action which the moralized 
man regards as right. “ Lot us understand,” ho says, 
“ once for all, that the ethical progress of society depends, 
not on imibiting the cosmic pnxu'ss, still loss in running 
away from it, but in combating it.”^ Now if tliis is a 
correct way of expressing the principle of cosmic evolu¬ 
tion, we find ourselves confronted with an astounding 
conception of the universe. Hero i.s a cosmos which 

St. Clair’s Tljindbook on PhijBien! ami MuraL Oih> of tho ablest 
aitt'.nipts to solve the problem i« the Rev. Charles volume of 

sermons on The. Myitery of PaIn^ Death ami Hui; and the following 
passage from, a Ic.tter written to Mr. Voysej l»j u tleecmmul brother of 
his, an Anglican clergyman, happily expresitss the main feature of tho 
Theistic solution : Why was it that evil was peririiitetl to mum into 
the w'orld] .... Th© explanation lias in halfa^dimud words; that tb® 
highest manitbslation of any nature can only take pliuai, i.e. its higlaist 
qualities can only be in exeroise and th© depth of its restiuroeg and th© 
sufliciioncy of its strength only fully called out, in dealitig with what Is 
antagonistic to itself. Any nature Itiis or moatutr than Divine would 
have left evil ami antagonism out of his Creation-*-©® a parent would 
kocip it out of lu.s nursery, or a master from Ills mshool, and would have 
revelled in the contemplation of ioene^of happineMu and order. But 
the higher nature lets in th© evil, th© disorder, tU© trouble, knowing 
the inexhaustible and matchless force of iti rtisourcea to deid with it 
and subdue it.” 

1 P. 34. 
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tew all the marks of heing a unitary system; we 
have learned from Prof. Huxley in one of the articles he 
has contributed to the Nineteenth Gentuty^ that there is 
no better way of describing the course of evolution than 
as “a materialized logical process and in the Lecture 
before us we are told that, in the view of science, the 
cosmos “ assumes the aspect, not so much of a permanent 
entity, as of a changeful process, in which nought endure 
save the flow of energy and the rational order which per¬ 
vades itP^ But strange to say, this system of rational 
ordei^ which up to a certain stage exhibits not the 
slightest traces of a dominant benevolence, or, indeed, of 
any benevolence at all, all at once begins to evolve a 
being whose fundamental principles of conduct are in 
complete antagonism to the whole spirit of the process 
which has generated him. This cosmic nature, which 
we are told is “no school of virtue,”^ manages somehow 
to present as its culminating product a race of beings 
who (to use Prof. Huxley’s words) “ do not doubt that, 
so far forth as they possess a power of bettering things, 
it is their paramount duty to use it, and to train all their 
intellect and energy to the supreme service of them 
kind.”* 

Surely, then, the evolution of nature as thus presented 
to the hearers and readers of the Eomanes Lecture is 
hardly a process to be characterized as “rational order.” 
Por myself, I cannot but think that the Cosmos is marked 
by much more unity of^urpose and inherent rationality 
Prof. Huxley gives it credit for. Is, for instance, 

1 February, 1888, p. 164. ® P- 4 (the itaUcs are miue). 
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the relation between man’s animal appetites and passions, 
and his gradually devoloping ethical. ideal, of such a 
nature that it is an accurate and adequate account of the 
matter to say that “ the cosmos works through the lower 
nature of man,, not for righteousness, but against it?”^ 
In some respects the lower nature of man, as well as of 
animals beneath him in the biological scale, appears, as in 
the parental and social instincts, to be an anticipation 
of, and preparation for, ethical principles of conduct; and 
even when passion and greed collide, as in self-conscious 
man they so often do, with the ethical imperativS, this 
very antagonism, so far from having no ethical signifi- 
eaaee, is the indispensable condition of that free self-for¬ 
mation of moral character on the part of rational agents 
which seems to be the final result for which the cosmical 
process has been all along preparing, and towards which 
it has through its whole course been tending. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Essay on Nature, has depicted 
the apparently Tinmoral or malevolent features of the 
cosmos in the darkest possible tints; yet in his final 
Es^y on Theism he writes: 

“Bfudeavouriog to look at the question without partiality or 
preju(fice, and without allowiag wishes to have any influence 
over judgment, it does appear that, granting the existence of 
des^, there is a preponderance of evidence that the Creator 

desired the pleasure of his creatures.Even in cases when 

pam residts, like pleasure, from the machinery itself, the appear¬ 
ances do not indicate that contrivance was brought into play 
purposely to produce pain; what is indicated is rather a clumsi¬ 
ness in the contrivance employed for some other purpose. The 
author of the machinery is no doubt accountable for having 

^ P. 27. 
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ii»de it susceptible of paiu; but this may have been a necessary 
condition of its susceptibility to pleasure; a supposition which 
avails nothing on the theory of an Omnipotent Creator, but is an 
extremely probable one in the case, of a contriver working under 
the limitation of inexorable laws and indestructible properties 
of matter. The susceptibility being conceded as a thing which 
did enter into design, the pain itself usually seems like a thing 
Undesigned; a casual I'esult of the collision of the organism with 
sotoe outward force to which it was not intended to be exposed^ 
and which, in many cases, provision is even made to hinder it 
from being exposed to. There is, therefore, much appearance 
that pleasure is agreeable to the Creator, while there is very 
little of any appearance that pain is so: and ther^ is a certain 
amount of justification for inferring, on grounds of Natural 
Theology alone, that Benevolence is one.of the attributes of the 
Creator.’’^ 

Hermann Lotee has, I believe, conclusively shown 
that the mechanical necessity, which everywhere marks 
the lower planes of cosmical existence, is an indispensable 
foundation for the advent of an intelligent and morally 
free being such as man is, for it alone furnishes the 
needful condition alike for scientific knowledge and for 

1 Three Essays on Rel'igion, p. 190. It is to be noted, that even 
if the development of animal species is mainly conditioned by the 
struggle for existence,” this struggle by no means involves any great 
amount of suifering. Mr. Wallace, who ranks with Darwin himself 
as an authority on this matter, writes : “ Now that the war of Nature 
is better known, it has been dwelt upon by many writers as presenting 
so vast an amount of cruelty and pain as to bo revolting to our instincts 

of humanity.Now there is, I think, good reason to believe that 

all this is greatly exaggerated; that the supposed ‘torments' and 
‘miseries’ of animals have littfe real existence, but are the reflection 
of the imagined sensations of cultivated men and women in similar 
circumstances; and that the amount of actual suffering caused by the 
struggle for existence among animals is altogether insignificant.”— 
Danvinismj pp. 36, 37. 


T 
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the free formation of moral character. The fallacy 
involTed in the popular assumption (in which one is 
surprised to find such a thinker as Prof. Huxley appa¬ 
rently acquiescing), that God, in manifesting His love in 
the eternal creation of the cosmos, has wholly unlimited 
possibilities, is admirably exposed in the following pas¬ 
sage from Dr. Martineau’s Study of Eeligion: ’’ 

"Doyou ask. What business have 'imperfections* in the work 
of an iafinite Being? Has he not power to bar them out? 
Yes, I reply, if he lives out of his boundless freedom ai^, from 
moment to moment, acts unpledged, conducting all things by 
the miscellany of incalculable miracles, there is nothing to 
hinder his Will from entering 'where it listeth/ and all things 
will he 'possible to him.’ But, if once he commits his Will to 
any deterradnate method, and for the realization of his ends 
selects and institutes a scheme of mstrumental rules, he thereby 
shuts the door on a thousand things that might have been 
before; he has defined his cosmical equation, and only those 
results can be worked out from it which are compatible with 
the values of its roots. If the square of the distance gives the 
ratio of decreasing gravitation, the universe must forego the 
effects wMch would arise from the rule of the cube. If, for two 
transparent media, the index of relative refraction is made con¬ 
stant, the phenomena are excluded which would ^arise were it 
variable. Every legislative voKtion narrows the range of events 
piBviously open, and substitutes necessity for contingency; and 
a group or system of laws, in providing for the occurrence of 
one set of phenomena, relinquishes the conditions of another. 
It is vain, therefore, to appeal to the almightiness of God, unless 
you mean to throw away the relations of any established xmi- 
yf&tm and pa^ into his unconditioi^^ infinitude; in the cosmos 
be has abnegated it; and there is a limi t for what you may 
4finaad from it as within its compass. The limits, it is true, 
Whfeb are assigned to its play are self-imposed: hut, in, order to 
way daterainate action at all, some limits had to be assigned : 
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and unless you can sliow that to a different scheme better possi¬ 
bilities and a less mixed good would have attached themselves, 
a tone of complaint which can only be justified by such com¬ 
parative criticism is out of place.” ^ 

As to the existence of pain in animals, it is quite con¬ 
ceivable, as J. S. Mill points out, that the liability to it 
is an indispensible condition of the enjoyment of plea¬ 
sure. The psychological principle of relativity appears, 
indeed, to indicate that such a necessary relation between 
pleasure and pain is not only conceivable, but is the real 
state %f the case; and the benefiicent mission of ^ant 
and suffering in directing the animars conduct aright, 
and in preserving it from greater ills, has been a common 
theme of moralists from ancient times.^ 

1 VoL IJ. p. 85, 1st ed. 

2 There is another aspect of nature which has often been noticed 
by theiats as indicating the ethical as well as the logical unity of the 
cosmos. It is so admirably expressed in a recent sermon by the 
Eev. J. Thomas, M.A., and is so strongly confirmative of the conelu- 
sion which we have reached by another route, that I feel impelled to 
append the passage; Selfishness is self-destructive. This law arises 
from the fundamental ethical principle that ethical life is the realiza¬ 
tion of self through what is other than self. Indeed we find this law 
of inter-dependence everywhere, revealing that even the 'ghysical crea¬ 
tion is ethical at heart All things thrive in proportion as they relate 
themselves to the world around them, in proportion as they surrender 
themselves to their environment. While the branches surrender their 
independence, and lose themselves in the tree, they grow beautifnl 
with leaf and flower and fruit; but, as soon as they detach themselves 
from the general life, they begin to wither and rot, and men gather 
them into bundles, and buKi^them. While the mernbers surrender 
their individual life to the one life of the body, the rich blood courses 
through them and they become strong and vigorous, hut a severed 
member soon becomes a withered, shapeless thing. So the selfish 

ethically destroys himself by selfishness. It is as we lovingly 
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There remains one more aspect of this grand problem 
of justifying the ways of Grod in the cosmos to the ques¬ 
tioning intellect and the ethical insight of His offspring, 
man; it is the presence of God in History, and the 
question whether the facts of History support the theistic 
position that those forces, or springs of action, in human 
nature, which the ethical consciousness declares to be 
intrinsically the higher, do, as human nature and social 
organisms develop, become more and more the regnant 
principles which control and subjugate the relatively 
lower passions and affections of mankind. Along the 
line of argument which leads to an afl&rmative answer 
to this question I cannot in these Lectures travel; but 
this is no cause for regret, for even should I attempt so 
to do, you would find me a far less competent and inte¬ 
resting guide than the one that is ready at your hand in 
Dr. Martineau’s powerful chapter on the ‘^Triumphs of 
Porce in History.’^ ^ 

I may conclude this outline-sketch of a Theodicy with 
the repetition of the remark which I made in introducing 
the subject, viz. that I am not contending that, apart 
from the insight into the nature of the Eternal which 
man’s ethical and spiritual experience affords, the out- 

surrender ourselves to th.e larger life of the world, realizing that we 
are but parts of a Divine whole, in and through which we must find 
our true life, that our thought will expand into a nobler conception of 
life, our sympathies will be quickened, enlarged, enriched, refined and 
purified, and our action will become holy, vigorous, intense and 
comprehensive. In proportion as we give shall we receive, and the 
power of perfect sacrifice is also the power of .perfect life .”—Liverjpool 
Fylpit, March, 1893. 

^ ,4 Btvdy of Religion, Yol. IL p. 116, 1st ed. 
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ward aspects of the world of nature and of the world of 
humanity would furnish wholly conclusive evidence that 
God is Love. What I do contend for is, that the main 
features of natural and human evolution are confirmative 
of this Theistic faith, and that there appear to be no 
established facts, physical or mental, which even to our 
very limited vision are necessarily incompatible with that 
belief in God’s essential character which the pressure of 
the Ideal in our own inner life continually inspires and 
sustains. 



Lectuee vin. 

ABSOLUTE IDEALISM. 


The liistoriart of religious thought iu this country will 
have to chronicle, as a somewhat important feature in. the 
q>eculations current during the latter half of this century, 
the appearance in England and Scotland, especially at 
the gr^t educational centres of Oxford and Glasgow, of 
an importation of German philosophy, which has taken 
strong hold of many reflective minds, and during the 
last ten years especially has given a particular colour to 
much of our ethical and theological literature on both 
sides of the Atlantic. I refer to the movement of thought 
called “Eational” or “Absolute” Idealism; a movement 
which, it is admitted, has its origin in the writings of 
Hegel. 

At the time when Hegelianism was first introduced 
into this country, some thirty years ago, it had almost 
ceased to be taught as a philosophical system in Germany, 
though no doubt it had left a marked and permanent 
impression on philosophical speculation. But philoso¬ 
phical thinkers in Germany had'oecome dissatisfied with 
Hegel’s system as a whole, and the prevalent interest had 
passed over either to such forms of spiritual realism as 
Hermaim Lotze’s views presented, or to those psycho- 
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physical researches to 'which Prof. Wundt at Leipsic and 
his disciples ha've given such celebrity. In the sphere 
of religious and theological thought, likewise, the Hege¬ 
lian philosophy has, in Germany, largely given place 
to a theological theory in some respects essentially 
opposed to it, especially on the basal question of the 
freedom of the will, viz. the system of religious thought 
put forth in the writings of the late Albrecht Eitschl 
of GSttingen, and developed by Prof. Hermann and 
others. It is to this school of theological thought 
rather than to the Hegelian that the majority of the 
younger theologians of Germany now look for light and 
guidance. 

There are, I believe, clear indications that Hegelianism 
as a philosophy of religion is already losing its interest 
in this country, and in all probability its fate here will 
ordy repeat what has happened at an earlier date in its 
native land. The logical development of its principles, 
in the writing of Prof. Alexander and of Mr. P. H. 
Bradley, leads to issues which will hardly satisfy any 
theistic thinker, and the present determined opposition 
to it by able men who have been trained in its prin¬ 
ciples, such as Prof. Andrew Seth, Prof. James Seth, 
Prof. Schiller and others, are all signs which indicate 
incipient disintegration. The appointment, however, of 
several thinkers of this school to the Scottish Gifford 
liSotureship, will, probably, cause it to remain for some 
time to come as an influential factor in the speculative 
religious thought of English-speaking nations. 

On the surface it seems somewhat strange that the 
Hegelian mode of dealing with ultimate problems should 
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have had any special attraction for the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
for, while British thought delights to keep very close to the 
facts of sensation, Absolute Idealism appears to soar into 
quite transcendent regions of speculation. Appearances 
here, however, are very deceptive. Genuine Hegelianism:; 
has very close afiSnities with the popular view of Evolu¬ 
tion, and with prevalent scientific ideas. It is true that it 
lays down as its fundamental doctrine that all objective 
phenomena require for their existence a unifying prin¬ 
ciple of thought, which by thinking them gives them 
the only reality they possess. But when the scientist 
or the psychologist has once allowed that all his facts 
have on one side this philosophical or theological aspect 
towards the unifying thought, the Hegelian theory will 
not trouble them with any more call for the recognition 
of the activity or causality of Hod. In the Hegelian 
view the Absolute exhaustively manifests Himself in 
physical and psychical phenomena, past, present, and to 
come; and aU that can be known of nature and God is 
' to be learned by the progressive study of these pheno¬ 
mena, Direct action of the Universal Spirit on the finite 
spirit in response to prayer or aspiration, such as most 
Theists recognize, has no intelligible meaning from the 
Hegelian point of view. Every experience of the soul’s 
communion with God has its only possible explanation 
in its inevitable relations to the other psychical facts 
of a man’s inner life, and, therefore, its rationale falls 
wholly within the scope of psychological science. And 
as Hegelianism also rejects Free-will in the true sense 
of that term, it makes all nature, physical and psychical 
• ahke, a necessary process of evolution with the inevitable 
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sequences of which no causal action, either of God’s 
spirit or of man’s spirit, can in the slightest degree 
interfere. 

This will help to explain, I think, the fascination which 
Hegelianism, like Spinozism, to which it is very closely 
akin, exercises over the predominantly scientific mind; 
but it still remains a problem why it should have any 
great attraction for the theologian and the preacher. 
The explanation, I believe, is that very few preachers 
do really embrace the genuine Hegelian doctrine. While 
they imagine they are preaching Hegelianism, they are 
frequently much more in sympathy with the different 
theological position of Schleiormacher. Schleiermacher 
had such immense influence in Germany, because he was 
the great modem representative of that most real side of 
religious experience called the mystical. There are 
some striking similarities between his system and that 
of Hegel, but they are more apparent than real. Both 
of these great thinkers agree in their tendency to dis¬ 
parage what they call the “ mere individual”; both insist 
on the principle that alike in Ethics and Eeligion “ we 
must die to live,” and declare that the essence of religion 
consists in transcending the ideas and the affections which 
belong to us as finite individuals, and in surrendering 
ourselves freely to the spirit of the Whole; both alike 
accept the fundamental principle of Pantheism, that there 
can exist no real and fundamental dualism of Will in 
the relation of man to"*God. In other respects, how¬ 
ever, the followers of Hegel and those of Schleiermacher 
part company. With the disciples of Schleiermacher 
religious experience resolves itself finally into Peelings 
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Ming of depeudence on and communion with, tlie Uni- 
vexsaTand the Eternal; with the disciples of Hegel the 
Tery highest religions experience resolves itself into 
clear Thought; and whereas the sympathies of the former 
ate predominately with the Mysticsj the sympathies of 
the latter are increasingly in the direction of Positive 
Science, physical, psychical and sociological; for, as Prof. 
Seth points out, “ there never lived a man more wedded 
to hard fact than Hegel, and he had an instiactive aver¬ 
sion to seeking the Divine in some ideal loeyond the 
confines of the world that now is.” 

My own impression is, that ere very long those theo-> 
logians and preachers of this country who now look upon 
Hegel as the world’s greatest thinker, will follow the 
example of their German confreres, and will recognize 
the truth that a system of philosophy which, allows of 
no room for the immediate personal action of the Eternal 
upon the human soul, and which, by admitting no possi¬ 
bility of real antagonism between the wiU of God and 
the win of man, makes sin no fundamental reality, 
but sim ply a relative appearance (as Mr. E. E. Bradley 
calls it), is not the philosophy which either accords with, 
or renders intelligible, the deepest facts of man’s ethical 
and religious experience. W hat Absolute Idealism reaUy 
comes to, when its principles are fully understood and 
its necessary implications unfolded, may be seen in the 
writings of Prof. S. Alexander, in Mr. P. H. Bradley’s 
“Ethical Studies,” and stiU. moif clearly in this writer’s 
recent metaphysical treatise on “Appearance and Eeality,’’ 
an important work which, in some of its features, vividly 
mminds one of Spinoza’s writings, though it lacks that 
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doctrine of the intellectualis amor Dei which 
renders the Fifth Part of Spinoza’s Ethica so fascinating 
to some religious minds. 

In reading Prof. E. Caird’s most interesting and instruc¬ 
tive Giflford Lectures on the “Evolution of Keligion,” 
and his brother’s captivating presentation of Hegel’s 
views in his “Introduction to the Philosophy of Eeli- 
gion,” I do not know whether I feel more delighted willi 
the many precious and beautifully expressed thoughts 
which these writings contain, than I feel disappointed at 
the fact, which appears to me evident, that the truth 
and importance of much of the doctrine, and the grace¬ 
fulness of the style, unintentionally serve to hide, rather 
than to reveal, the real nature and intrinsic character 
of the philosophy of ethics and religion which underlies 
these eloq[uent utterances. 

Let me endeavour to explain what I mean. To do so, 
it is necessary to give in outline the view of God, man 
and nature to wliich the line of thought in the previous 
Lectures has brought me; and, therefore, I must beg you 
to excuse some repetition of what I have before said. 
Starting with our own consciousness, we have seen that 
this finite life of ours is felt to be continually dependent 
for its existence on an Absolute or Self-existent Being. 
We have noticed, also, that we are sumunded on all 
sides by energies which limit and restrict our activity, 
and we necessarily assume that these centres of force 
are, like ourselves, de]^endent sources of activity; we 
refer them; therefore, to the same Absolute Ground and 
Cause to which we refer our own existence. The cosmos, 
then, appears to consist of an infinite aggregate of centres 
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of energy, some of wMeh, under certain conditions, rise 
to sentiency, and others to clear self-consciousness. These 
all appear to interact, and by their interaction to produce 
all the variety of cosmical phenomena. To study what 
are called the causes of phenomena is the function of 
Science, and Science is satisfied when it has reached 
certain finite sources of dynamic energy which are ade¬ 
quate to account for the phenomena it is its business to 
investigate. We further saw that Science cannot answer 
the final questionings of the human mind. When Science 
liaa reached its finite causes and their laws of operation, 
it has not touched the ultimate problem. While it has 
been discovering and enumerating the various causes and 
laws of phenomena, Eeligion has been asking what is the 
fundamental Ground and Cause which is eternally keep¬ 
ing in existence all these infinitely numerous dependent 
sources of energy, or centres of force. As Lord Gifford 
truly says: “ The human soul is neither self-derived nor 
self-subsisting. It would vanish if it had not a substanbe, 
and its substance is God.”^ As the forces in nature 
affect our consciousness, and our wills affect them, the 
natural inference is that they are of a nature like our 
own soul, and that, in fact, what we call matter is simply 
spirit in its lowest mode of manifestation. All the varied 
dynamic energies of nature are, then, of one substance, 
and that substance is Spirit. When, then, the religious 
mind looks round and asks for the absolute or indepen¬ 
dent Cause of all this infinite variety of dependent scien¬ 
tific causes—^for the Cause, that is, which so constitutes 
and unifies them all that they form, not a chaos, but a 
^ Prof. Max Mliller's Anihivpological Religion, p. 392. 
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rational cosmos—tte answer necessarily is, that this 
Absolute Cause must be that deeper Self which we find 
at the yery heart of our own self-consciousness. If, then, 
all the dynamic centres or souls in the universe are 
spiritual in their nature, and the Eternal Self is at the 
inmost core of every one of them, the only reasonable 
and satisfactory account of their relation to Him is that 
the Absolute and Eternal One (who, by reason of His 
creating our finite minds, must have all the essential 
elements of self-consciousness in Himself), in virtue of 
the action of His Will, creates out of His own substance, 
by an eternal act of self-differentiation, this infinitely 
varied aggregate of spiritual energies to which our souls 
belong. But as the Eternal Self is immanent in the 
self-consciousness of each of us, so He is equally imma¬ 
nent in every other monad, soul or centre of force in 
the universe. And not only does this follow from the fact 
that we feel Him within us, and therefore must assume 
His presence in all other finite natures", but it is likewise 
powerfully confirmed by the conclusive arguments in 
which Lotze has shown that the action of monad on 
monad, of mind on nature, and of nature on mind, only 
becomes intelligible on the hypothesis that all finite 
esustlinces, partially individual as they are, are yet on 
one side of their being in continuous union with that 
Eternal Ground out of whose self-differentiation they 
arise. Were not the self-same God identically immanent 
in every atom and in ^very soul, not only would not 
interaction be possible in the physical world, but also in 
the psychical world all knowledge, all duty, all spiritual 
love, would be wholly inconceivable and impossible. We 
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saw that the Eternal is not only immanent in our several 
spirits as the ground of all our mutual influence and inter¬ 
course, hut also that He reveals Himself in His universal 
and essential character in our rational, our aesthetic, our 
ethical, and our religious ideals and emotions. 

So far I reached in the last Lecture; and we have 
now come to the pivot on which the controversy between 
the Absolute Idealism, which Prof, Edward Caird so 
admirably represents, and the Ethical Theism which I 
am ehdeavouring to expound, really turns. From what I 
have said, you will perceive that there is in every finite 
existence a two-fold nature or aspect; there is the indiv^ 
dual nature which belongs to it as being a separate dif¬ 
ferentiated portion of the eternal substance, and there is 
the universal nature which belongs to it in virtue of its 
continuous union with that Eternal (/round whoso volun¬ 
tary self-determination has given it birth. For our pre¬ 
sent purpose we have only to do with the mode in which 
this duality of aspect and nature presents itself in our 
own rational souls. We have seen in previous Lectures 
that no adequate account of the facts of our self-conscious¬ 
ness can be given which does not allow that with regard 
to the universal or ideal side of our inner life we in a 
certain true sense participate in the very essence of 0od’s 
being. That is to say, that in so far as absolute truth, 
absolute beauty, absolute goodness, are apprehended in 
our imperfect and progressive Ideals, we, to that extent, 
share the essential nature of GUd; and hence it is that 
these Ideals ever carry with them a consciousness of their 
absolute worth and of their intrinsic authority to eom- 
mand our reverence and our allegiance. It is true that 
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thoTigli they are in our nature and in God’s nature too, 
they are not in ns as they are in Him. In us they are 
a revelation of the perfection which ought to le realized, 
in Him they are eternally realized in His essential being; 
and it is only as the ideal becomes, in virtue of self-sur¬ 
rendering devotion and moral effort, actually realized in 
our characters, that man’s Divine Sonship, which is 
implicit in him in virtue of his being of the same sub¬ 
stance with the Father, becomes an explicit reality. 

Were it not for this universal side of our nature, in 
which, so to speak, the Eternal Essence of God flows into 
and at times absorbs our finite consciousness, we could 
know nothing of absolute truth, of eternal beauty, of the 
ethical imperative and of spiritual love. And, on the 
other hand, were it not for the reality of our individuality 
there could bo no sin, no moral heroism, no sense of 
estrangement from God, no joy of reconciliation with 
Him. It appears quite clear, accordingly, that an ade¬ 
quate philosophy of ethics and religion must recognize, 
and do justice to, both sides of our nature—the universal 
side, in which God reveals Himself in our self-conscious¬ 
ness, and the finite or individual side, in which consists 
that special selfhood of ours, that Will, which is dele¬ 
gated to us by God that we may freely make it His. How 
it is recognized alike by the Ethical Theist and by the 
Absolute Idealist that the characteristic defect of Deism 
is, that on the human side it treats all men as isolated 
individuals forgetful oflfhe immanent divine nature which 
inter-relates them and,. in a measure, unifies them, and 
that on the divine side it separates man from God, and 
makes the relation between them a purely external one. 
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It is admitted also 1)7 both parties that the characteristic 
defect of Pantheism, on the other hand, is, that it does 
injustice to man’s individuality, and by practically iden¬ 
tifying man and God effaces all true moral responsibility 
in TYian^ and all moral distinctions in the nature of God. 

The Theist and the Absolute Idealist, then, are quite 
at one in asserting that both of these two extremes must 
be avoided, but each of them asserts that his own religious 
philosophy is the very one and the only one which hits 
the happy mean, and*so escapes alike the lifeless Deism 
which isolates man and God, and the unmoral Pantheism 
which identifi.es them. Our question accordingly is, 
"Which of the two, the Ethical Theist or the Absolute 
Idealist, is most successful in making good his preten¬ 
sion? Let me now ask you to consider carefully what 
Prof. E. Caird has to say on this matter. His clearest 
utterance is, I believe, the following: 

“ It becomes possible to think of man as ‘ a partaker in the 
divine nature,’ and therefore as a self-conscious and self-deter¬ 
mining spirit, without gifting him with an absolute individuality 
which would cut him off from all imion and communion with 
his fellow-creatures and with God. I do not deny that there 
are many difficulties in this view, difficulties with which I have 
not attempted to deal But it seems to me that this is the only 
line of thought which makes it possible to escape the opposite 
absurdities of an Individualism which dissolves the unity of the 
universe into atoms, and an abstract Monism which leaves no 
room for any real individuality either in God or in man; not to 
sp^k of the still greater absurdity offolding hotlb of these one- 
ffided views at once.”^ 

If I had seen no more than this passage, and were not 
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acquainted -with the context and with other writings by 
Prof. Caird, I should he inclined to say that I heartily 
agreed with- it. All through the long note, of which 
what I have quoted is the concluding paragraph, there are 
clear indications of the great influence which Hermann 
Lotze’s writings have had over the author’s thought. 
Evidently Lotze and Prof. Caird are aiming at the same 
result, namely, to reach a religious philosophy which 
sacriflces nothing really valuable in man’s individuality, 
and at the same time does full justice to the universal 
immanence of God in nature and humanity. And if 
Prof. Caird had devoted a lecture or two to making clear 
his philosophical position in relation to Lotze or to Dr. 
Martineau, instead of giving so much space to extreme 
Deists and extreme Pantheists (specimens of whom are 
comparatively rare), he might have done a most essen¬ 
tial service in extricating many perplexed minds in the 
present day out of their mental entanglements. Por the 
fact is, that Hermann Lotze, as a careful student of the 
various forms of German Idealism, went through pre¬ 
cisely the phase of philosophical development in which 
the two eminent brothers Caird now find themselves, but 
after a careful survey of that speculative region he came 
to ihe conclusion that it was not suitable for a permanent 
mental settlement, and so he journeyed on; and, as I 
have before said, I cannot help thinking that before very 
long a large section of the Heo-Hegelian party will, in 
like manner, strike them^ents, and, following the example 
of Lotze, will seek a Weltamchamng in which their moral 
and religious consciousness will find greater satisfaction. 

What, then, caused Lotze to move on ? Simply this, 

V 
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that reflection forced him to the conclusion that the 
words “sin” and “moral responsibility,” without the 
possibility of real choice, without the presence of any 
alternative^ are voces et prceterea nihil, a delusion and a 
sham! It was in vain that the siren voice of Idealism 
whispered in Lotze’s ear: “ Surely if you make the choice 
yourself, if you are not determined to choose hy some 
influence external to yourself, if your moral decision is 
the expression of your character, it is your own choice, 
and therefore you are properly accountable for it.” To 
this “soft” Determinism, as Prof. William James, of 
Btovard, aptly calls it, the reply is: “If my conduct 
follows, as Absolute Idealism says it does, in this inevi¬ 
table MrQ.j from my character at the present moment, and 
my character now is determined with like inevitableness 
from my character of yesterday, and I have never had 
the slightest option in regard to the kind of character 
conferred upon me, then you may call my behaviour at 
any time mthetieally beautiful or ugly if you like, but 
morally good or morally bad it cannot be.” And when 
the Idealist replies that “an indeterminate choice-’ is 
really quite incomprehensible by the human mind, Lotze 
answers: “ Of course, it is incomprehensible and inex¬ 
plicable, for if it were comprehensible and explicable by 
the human intellect, if, that is, it could be seen to follow 
necessarily from the pre-existing conditions, it, from the 
very nature of the case, could not be a morally “free” 
^oioe at all.” ^ But, adds Lotze, this exermse of really 

* “Denn angenommen, die Freiheit sei, so liegt es in ihrem Begriffa 
^ dasa es einen ‘Ijegreifiiehen’ Voigang iliier EntselieidTing nicht 

' dies -scaansseton -wiirde, ^ die Entecheidnng 
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free choice is not the only fact the “how” of which is 
wholly incomprehensible by the human mind. "We can¬ 
not comprehend how the mind moves the muscles, or how 
a moving stone can set another stone in motion; and if 
the Hegelian should reply that bodies have no reality 
save as groups of thought-relations, there still remains 
for him the insoluble problem how the Absolute calls 
into existence those “reproductions” of Himself which 
form our individual selves. It is, therefore, wholly futile 
to seek to invalidate man’s consciousness of freedom of 
choice in moments of temptation on the ground of its 
‘ ‘ inconceivability.’ ’ 

If the final cause or supreme end of the Absolute in 
calling the cosmos into being was to produce a universe 
of which Aristotle, or Hegel, or Mr. Spencer, or some 
other intelleotual giant, would be able to give a complete 
account which should be exhaustively intelligible by man, 
then, of course, the conferring of the faculty of free moral 
choice on His “reproductions” would have been eschewed 
as being quite incompatible with the object aimed at. 
But if the final cause of the eternal creation of the cosmos 
is not primarily the present satisfaction of the full demands 
of man’s questioning intellect, but rather the institution 

4urcli eine Eeihenfolge einander bedingender Umstande, also nicbt 
‘ frei’ erfolge.”—Lotze’a Grundzuge der Bdigiom-phUose^liie, § 61; 
compare Lotz»’s Grimdzuge der practischen PhUosophie, § 18, and 
Ldtze’s Mikrdkosmos, Vol. L p. 288 ff. No student of this subject 
should xuiss reading Dr. ISIartitLeau^s masterly chapter on * Determinism 
and Free-will,” in A Study ofRdigion, Vol. II. Compare with Green’s 
chapter on the “Freedom of the WiU,” in the Prolegomena to Ethics, 
an acutely reasoned pamphlet on “Freedom as Ethical Postulate,” by 
Prof. James Seth- 

IT 2 
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of the highest personal relations between the Absolute 
and His rational offspring, then it is indeed inconceivable 
how this end could have been gained save by imparting 
to man a measure of real moral freedom. And if by 
the conferring of this most precious, but “incomprehen¬ 
sible,” gift, scientists and academic philosophers are 
subjected to a certain amount of dissatisfaction, probably 
the infinite gain both to Grod and to humanity may well 
compensate for an occasional hiatus in those imposing 
expositions in which some eminent savans and philoso¬ 
phical thinkers seek to give a logically connected account 
of God and of His modes of manifestation in the universe. 
It is no doubt perfectly true, as Prof. Caird remarks, 
that the insistence on the existence of an alternative in 
any of our moral decisions “ offends science by the asser¬ 
tion of a kind of freedom in individuals which seems to 
be the negation of all laws of causation; and it offends 
philosophy by the denial that there is any point of view 
from which the differences of things can be brought 
back to a rational unity.”^ The expression “rational,” 
however, in this passage may possibly belong to that 
frequent form of fallacy to which our logical handbooks 
so properly call attention under the head of “ question¬ 
begging” epithets. If by “rational unity” Prof. Caird 
simply means a unity wholly comprehensible by the 
human intellect, the statement is no doubt unimpeach¬ 
able ; but if this epithet is meant to insinuate that a uni¬ 
verse involving the existence of intelligent beings morally 
free would be, from the Divine point of view, an irrational 
universe, I venture to think that the statement is about 
^ Evolution of Religion^ YoL 11. p. 24. 
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as false as false can be; for the conferring on man the 
faculty of moral freedom is, I apprehend, an indispensable 
feature in that supremely rational scheme of creation 
through which the eternal love of God seeks to confer 
the highest possible blessedness on the creatures who 
are fashioned out of His own substance and made after 
His own image. 

I am, accordingly, utterly unable to see how Prof. 
Gaird’s “ Absolute Idealism,” which manages to offend 
neither exclusive scientists nor exclusive intellectualists, 
can .at the same time fulfil the needful function of being a 
true and satisfactory mean between Deism and Pantheism. 
So far as I can understand his position, it is simply unmiti¬ 
gated Pantheism, for according to it every moral decision 
winch man comes to, be it called noble or be it called base, 
is an act for which no human being, but only God, is 
responsible. For where in Prof. Caird’s account of the 
matter does real human initiation come in ? At no single 
point. The Absolute, manifesting itself through the 
processes of evolution and heredity, is responsible for 
every man’s special character, and every one’s conduct 
follows inevitably from his character and his environ¬ 
ment.^ 

. ^ Since the above criticism was written, I have met with the foEow- 
ing lucid expi’esaion of a similar judgment on the ethical aspect of 
Absolute Idealism, in a paper entitled, “ A Criticism of Current 
Idealistic Theories,” by the Hon. Arthur James Balfour, in a recent 
number of Mind (Oct. 1893): “ Now it may seem at first sight plausible 
to describe that man as free whose behaviour is due to ‘ himself’ alone. 
But without quarrelling over words, it is, 1 think, plain that whether 
it be proper to call him free or not, he at least lacks freedom in the 
sense in which freedom is necessary in order to constitute responsi- 
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In reading the brilliantly written Gifford Lectures 
by Prof. Caird, for whose genius and philosophical learn¬ 
ing and acumen I have the highest respect, and also 
the newspaper reports of his eloquent brother’s recent 
Gifford Lectures on “Hatural and Eevealed EeKgion,” 
I cannot but feel how much deeper and more ennobling 
would be the moral and spiritual response which these 
thoughtful and graceful utterances would evoke in the 
minds and hearts of their hearers and readers, were it 
not for this depressing fatalism which pervades them 
and so seriously weakens their ethical and religious 
force. In his first Gifford Lecture, Principal John Caird 
says: 

“By its cardinal doctrine of the unity of God and man Chrfe- 
tianity dissolved the dualism and bridged the gulf between the 
finite and infinite which, apart from Christianity, was never 
spanned, and by its conception of the self-realization of God in 


bility. It is impossible to say of him that he “ ought,” and therefore 
he “can,” for at any given moment of his life his next action is by 
hypothesis strictly determined. This is also true of every previous 
moment until we get back to that point in his life’s history in which 
he cannot in any intelligible sense of the term be said to have a 
character at aU. Antecedently to this the causes which have produced 
him are in no special sense connected with his individuality, but form 
p^ of the general complex of phenomena which make up the world. 
It is evident, therefore, that every act which he perforins may be 
tre(»d to pre-natal, and possibly to purely material antecedents, and 
that even If It be true that what he does is the outcome of his chnrac- 
^ter his character itself is the outcome of causes over which he has not, 
and cannot by any possibility have, the smaUest control Sucb a 
tb^ry destroys responsibility, and leaves our actions the inevitable- 

SZan^r^ nf completely than any doctrine 

Of epntrolhng fete, whether materialistic or theological.” 
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la?ligianity solved the problem which baffled the greatest minds 
of ancient times.” 


There is, undoubtedly, a great and important truth in 
this statement; but if Principal Caird holds, as it is 
clear from his later lectures on the “Problem of Evil” 
h-e does hold, that moral evil is the product of human 
volttons, and that these yoMtions could not possibly or 
conceivably have been other than they actually were, he 
empties of all real content his eloquent remarks about 
“sin,” “repentance,” “moral responsibility,” &c. How 
he could persuade himself that, with his philosophical 
theory of human conduct, he could consistently use these 
words in the sense in which Jesus of Nazareth used them, 
is a psychological problem which nothing that he says 
enables us to solve. Christianity, of a truth, does bridge 
the gulf between God and ma,n, but certainly not by the 
simple Hegelian expedient of making the will of man 
only the will of the immanent God under a different 
name. Jesus surely means by “ Sin” something infi¬ 
nitely deeper and more ontological than it is possible for 
those thinkers to mean who accept the Spinozistic and 
Hegelian dogma that the real is the rational and the 
rational the real. I can only suppose that the minds of 
the lecturer and of his sympathetic hearers were so satu¬ 
rated with the remains of Calvinistio ideas, which for so 
long a time fettered Scottish theological thought, that 
the intrinsic incompatibility of this “ soft” determinism 
with Christian ideas of sin and genuine moral accounta¬ 
bility quite escaped their notice. Principal Caird can 
hardly have seen, as I have seen in several cases, how 
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effective tkis Hegelian Idealism has been in undermining 
and destroying all real interest in theological thought 
and in religious devotion. My own experience quite 
bears out the remarks made not long ago by the veteran 
German philosopher, Dr. Schaarschmidt—^for many years 
the editor of the philosophical journal, the Philosophische 
Monatshefte —^who, in an article, Zur Widerlegung des 
Determinismus, thus gives the result of his life-long study 
of the various phases of ‘‘hard” and “soft” Determin¬ 
ism : “I regard the deterministic view of human nature, 
be it connected with foreign Positivism and Empiricism, 
or with native Pessimism and Pantheism, as among the 
most influential (^folgenschwersten) errors of the present 
day;” and the whole drift of his paper is to justify 
the conviction that “the vitality of Religion, no less 
than that of Ethics, depends on the recognition of real 
Freedom of the Will.” 

I have dwelt at some length on what I conceive to 
be the fatal defect in this, at first sight, fascinating 
“idealist” theory of ethics and religion; but I am by 
no means blind to the great and permanent gains which 
philosophical thought has derived from the speculative 
movement which began with Fichte and culminated in 
Hegel. It cannot be denied that it is impossible to study 
the Hegelian philosophy, either in, Hegel’s own works, 
or in the writings of T. H. Green, the brothers Caird, 
Mr. D. G. Ritchie, or of the many other able writers of the 
same school, without feeling that whether we accept its 
fundamental principles or not, we have derived from the 
study a most powerful stimulus towards a reconstruction 
of a large portion of our mental furniture. A careful 
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study of Segeliauism may, and does, I think, suggest 
the criticism -which leads at length to its o-wn rejection 
as a complete system; but, for all that, it has been a 
great educational influence, and none -who have come 
under this influence -will go out from it with precisely 
the same philosophical -views -with which they went in. 

Allow me, then, to enumerate one or two of the 
important gains which present thought appears to owe 
this Idealism. In the first place, it has helped to lift 
off from the modem mind that paralyzing notion of the 
merely relative value of all knowledge which the Kantian 
philosophy, with all its merits, left pressing like a night¬ 
mare upon European thought. As Hegel himself said, 
Kant tells us what are the ways in which we cannot help 
thinking, and then adds that for that very reason these 
ways do not appear to lead to any trae insight mto the 
reality. Philosophy, accordingly, owes a debt of grati¬ 
tude to Hegel for having reinstated thought in its tme 
rights, as being capable of giving man a gen-uine and 
progressive insight into the nature of reality. Another 
direction in which, I believe, Hegelian speculation has 
effected a permanent gain, is in getting rid of the old 
notion of Matter as a mysterious substance -with proper¬ 
ties wholly unlike and incomparable -with the properties 
of Mind. It attempts, indeed, to outflank Materialism 
by the simple device of allo-wing the most thoroughgoing 
materialists to have -their full say, and then turning 
round on them -with the remark. But how about your 
material atoms and brain molecules ? they have no real 
existence save as objects of thought, and therefore the 
very thought, which you say your atoms produce, turns 
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out to be the essential pre-condition of their own exist¬ 
ence. I am inclined to think that this short and easy 
way of refuting materialism proves, like most very short 
cuts, to be a misleading road; but, novertludc^ss, it is 
largely owing to idealist thinking that tho supposed 
impassable chasm between mind and matter has been 
bridged over, and the two have btson linked togothor in 
the different systems of ideal or spiritual realism. 

A still greater gain than any I have mentioned to tho 
philosophy of ethics and religion, is tho clearer insight 
which Hegelianism has given into tho truth, on which I 
have insisted so often in these Ijccturcs, that reoiprooity 
of causal action is inconceivable, tliat tho fact of know¬ 
ledge is inexplicable, and the presence of absolutely 
worthful ideals in our consciousness w'holly unaccount¬ 
able, unless wo believe that beneath tho partial dualism 
which separates mind from tiiiiid, and all finite and 
dependent minds from God, there is a detiper unity of 
substance which, by its immanent presence in each and 
all, intor-rolatos part to part, and vitally connects every 
part with the unitary life of tho Whole. In the cmrlier 
portion of this Lootuio I have said that, in my view, 
Hegelians have carried this most tru(» and important 
idea of the essential unity of God and man Imyond its 
legitimate limits, and by denying that G(h 1 has given to 
tho Will of man any real power to put itself iu antagonism 
to His Will, they have undermined the basis of Ethics, 
have turned rhoisra into Pantheism, and eonverted huinau 
individuality from being a real “ other” than God into a 
mere finite phase of God’s Eternal Life. Hovertholoss, 

I behev© that Hermann Lotze was much htaped by a 
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study of Idealism to that conception of a substantive 
Monism underlying the partial Dualism and IndividuaD 
ism which is presented in nature and in humanity, and 
was thus enabled to give to his philosophy of physics, 
ethics and religion that solid and rational foundation in 
the indestructible facts of consciousness upon which in 
the main it appears to me to securely rest. 

There is another thought, at least as old as Aristotle, 
which Hegel and his followers deserve the credit of 
having emphasized and developed in a most suggestive 
and fruitful way, viz. the idea that in an organism a 
complete knowledge of any one of its parts, or of any 
stage in its process of growth, implies a knowledge of 
the whole; so that in studying the nature of a plant, or 
the evolution of the cosmos, the motto of the Hegehan 
is, as has been well said,. Respice finem; and so with good 
reason they feel sure that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s mode of 
explaining cosmical evolution cannot possibly turn out a 
complete success. On the merit of Hegelianism in this 
dhection. Prof. "W. James of Harvard says,^ in his hril-' 
hanf; and humorous way, some words to the point: 

“The principle of the contradictoriness of identity and the 
identity of contradictories is the essence of the Hegelian 
system. But what principally washes this principle down with 
most beginners is the combination in which its author works it 
with another principle, which is by no means characteristic of 
his system, and which for want of a better name might be called 
the ‘principle of totality.’ This principle says that you cannot 
adequately know even a part until you know of what it forms a 
part. As Aristotle writes, and Hegel loves to quote, an ampu¬ 
tated hand is not even a hand; and as Tennyson says: 


^ Mind, April, 1882, p. T95. 
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‘Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.’ ” 

As Prof. James afterwards remarks, it is obvious “that 
until we have taken in all the relations, immediate or 
remote, into which the things actually enter, or poten¬ 
tially may enter, we do not know all al>ou^ the thing.” 
But when Hegelians jump from this sound Aristotelian 
doctrine to the wholly different doctrine that the relations 
constitute the reality of the thing, they perform a very 
questionable feat of intellectual gymnastics. 

Having thus endeavoured to appraise, as fairly as I 
can, the permanent good which Hegelian speculation 
has, directly or indirectly, conferred on philosophy, I 
will now recal your attention to what appears to me to 
be the fatal defect in the system. Its chief defect I take 
to be this, that in representing both nature and man as 
merely moments in the self-evolution of the Idea, or self- 
existent thought-principle, it deprives both physical and 
psychical existences of that degree of selfhood or inde¬ 
pendent reality which is, on the one hand, needful for 
any satisfactory science of the cosmos, and, what is far 
more important, is quite indispensable for a satisfactory 
rationale of man’s ethical and religious consciousness. 

The limits of these Lectures do not allow of my criti¬ 
cizing the grounds on which Green and others maintain 
that all that we call reality in nature has no other mean¬ 
ing than is implied in the fact that physical things ar© 
thought by some self-consciousness. In a previous Lec¬ 
ture I have glanced at this subject and pointed out that 
Green’s theory of “reality” is quite incapable of giving 
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any intolligiblo explauatiou of tTio roality of pains and 
pleasures to irrational animals tbemselves. Practically 
the further discussion of this subject is hardly, I think, 
called for, seeing that the popular theories of evolution 
have, for the nonce at all events, taken all life out of the 
pretensions of idealism, whether it be the sensational 
idealism of Mill, or the rational idealism of Green, to 
resolve the dynamic seq[uences of the cosmos into a neoes-» 
sary succession of relations in the human or Divine cohr 
soiousness. You will no more persuade the evolutionist of 
the present day that the formation of solar systems, and 
the successive stages of geological and biological evolu¬ 
tion, have no other reality than that they are necessary 
stages in the thought of the Eternal, than, in that won¬ 
derful story, “ Through the Looking-glass,” Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee were able to convince Alice that she was 
nothing more than “a sort of thing in the Eed King s 
dream.’”- Tell the scientist that the' facts of cosmical 
evolution are the successive manifestations of the Will, 
or energizing of God, as well as of His Thought, and 
you may, perhaps, carry him with you. What science 
imperatively demands, and will never cease to demand, 
is a real dynamic ground and cause for the eternal 
sequences of natural phenomena, and no subtile mani¬ 
pulation of the idea of Eorce will ever succeed in supply¬ 
ing the place of the real force with whose presence and 
acSvity neither common sense, nor science, nor sound 
philosophy, can possibly dispense. At any rate, every¬ 
body knows that his own wiU does not derive its reality 

I See tbo late Prof. W. K. Clifford’s Lectures and Essays, Yol. II. 
p. 143. 
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simply from being an object of the Eternal Sobject, and 
by Jieeessary analogy be cannot help concluding that 
botb tbe energies of nature and tbe souls of animals 
bare some other bold on reality than is expressed by 
referring them to tbe objective side of tbe Eternal Self- 
consciousness. 

However, in tbis course of Lectures we are not so 
much concerned with tbe question of tbe bind and 
degree of reality wbicb Absolute Idealism allows to tbe 
centres of force in nature or to tbe souls of animals. Tbe 
crucial question with us at present is: Wbat kind of 
reabty, and wbat degree of real causality, does Hegel¬ 
ianism allow to tbe human individuality, to tbis Per¬ 
sonal Self with whose character and responsibility both 
Ethics and Eeligion are so vitally concerned ? I hope I 
have made it clear to you that in regard to tbe universal 
features of our consciousness,- in regard to our reason 
and to tbe essence of our ideals, there is no real dualism 
between man and God; but tbe common consciousness 
of mankind declares that in tbe case of tbe Will which 
constitutes tbe essence of each man’s individuality there 
is a real dualism, and therefore a possible antagonism, 
between tbe will of tbe dependent spirit, man, and tbe 
Will of tbe Absolute and Universal Spirit, God. I also 
maintain that such real duality of will, and not tbe 
appearance of duabty, as Mr. E. H. Bradley puts itv 
is tbe essential condition, not only of all true ethical 
relations between man and God, but also of those 
personal relations between our finite minds and tbe 
iniD^ent Eternal in wbicb consists the highest blessed- 
of man, and, if the deepest intuitions of man’s 
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•Sfttitoal experience tell true, the liighest blessedness of 
G-od likewise. It is on this field of thought that the 
great battle of the religious philosophies—the battle 
between the Ethical Theism of such thinkers as Lotze, 
Eitschl and Dr. Martineau, and the Absolute Idealism 
of Hegel and his disciples—will haye to he fought out. 
Goethe, iu one of his poems, says: 

Freundlos war der gross© Weltenmeister, 

Fiihlte Mangel, darum schaf Er Geister.” 

Let us, accordingly, consider whether the Hegelian 
account of these “ Geister^' —^which, in Goethe’s yiew, 
the great World-master projects, iu some way incom¬ 
prehensible to us, out of His own substance that they 
may be a real “ other” to Himself, so that He and they 
may enter into responsiye and reciprocal personal rela¬ 
tions_^let us consider, I say, whether the sort of indivi¬ 

duality which in Hegel’s view is conferred on man by 
God is really such as, on the one hand, to allow of true 
ethiml relations between man and God, and, on the other 
hand, to meet that eternal need, or, I should rather say;- 
that Eternal Love in God, in which the manifested um- 
verse, with man as its culmioation, has its perpetual 
ground and source. If Divine Love has called into 
existence these human individualities that they may be 
able in a measure to understand His essential character, 
and so of responding in an ever-increasing de^ee to His 
infinite Perfection, then surely these individuahties, these 
Geister, SLTQ ends in themselves of God’s Etmmal energiz¬ 
ing and the preservation of their separate reality must 
be a matter of quite infinite importance in the cosmical 
economy. Hence the quite limitless value set upon each 
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jhumaii soTil in the world’s highest and most influential 
religious literature; and quite in accord with this is 
Kant’s assertion that the only thing which possesses 
absolute value in the universe is a “ Good Will.” 

As I before mentioned, there are solid grounds for 
concluding that this high estimate of the value of the 
individual soul is mainly the outcome of Hebrew and 
Christian influences, and that the germ of this great 
truth may be traced back to the special prominence which 
the higher minds among the Hebrews gave to moral 
conduct and to the ethical consciousness. To reeal 
what I said in the last Lecture: just as the belief in 
an external world has arisen out of the experience of 
resistance to our volitional efforts, so whenever the 
ethical experiences of life receive steady attention, it is 
found that in these experiences man encounters an autho¬ 
rity which is felt to be entirely distinct from any pro¬ 
duct of his own finite individuality, or of the collective 
individualities of the society of which he forms a part. 
Two indestructible facts of consciousness will always save 
mankind from being permanently the slave of Pantheistic 
illusions; first, the rational consciousness that our finite 
selves are not primitive or self-existent, but are depen¬ 
dent on a deeper and Absolute Eeality; and secondly, 
the ethical consciousness that our personal wills are 
capable of being resisted by the inner self-revelation of 
a higher and Absolute Will. When an ideal of conduct 
whose worth we recognize clashes with our own perr 
sonal desires, we cannot give any more satisfactory 
interpretation of what we feel than in saying that an 
infinit e som-ce of authority reveals its presence in our 
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self-^onsg,oiisness, enjoining this, forbidding that; and 
all other interests in life are felt to be really subordinate 
in importance to man’s harmonious or antagonistic rela¬ 
tion to this felt inner authority. Out of this experience 
springs a very clear conception of a real distinction of 
Causality in God and man; and when this distinction is 
attended to and fairly estimated, it wholly prevents the 
possibility of regarding man as a mere phase or mode 
of manifestation of the Eternal Unity or Self. 

Let me now refer to some of the grounds which, in 
my view, justify the charge that Hegelianism ignores or 
undervalues individual personality, and tends to explain 
away and dissipate that real and vital distinction between 
the will of the individual man and the Will of God 
on which all genuine conviction of moral responsibility 
ultimately rests. I will begin with a passage out of 
Hegel’s Encyclopcedie,'^ in which he briefly describes the 
relation of God to man and nature. 

“ The good,” he says, “ the absolute good eternally accomplishes 
itself iu the world, with the result that it is already accomplished 
in and for itself and does not require to wait for us. That it 
does so wait is the illusion in which we live, and which is the 
sole active principle upon which interest in the world rests. 
The idea, in its process, causes this illusion to itself, sets another 
over against itself, and its whole action consists in cancelling 
this illusion. Only from this error does the truth spring, and. 
herein alone lies the reconciliation with error and finitude: other¬ 
ness or error as cancelled is itself a necessary moment of timth 
' which ia only in so far as it makes itself its own result.” 

1 Works, Vol. VI. p. 15. Some excellent critical remarks by 
Rosmini on this passage will be found in Prof. Thomas Davidson s 
P/tihsophicai Hystem, of Rosmim^S&rhati, p. 145. 

X 
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From Hegel’s way of viewing human life, then, it 
follows that both the finite individual himself, and all 
that we find most interesting in the individual, His moral 
struggles, his gradual growth of character, are, when 
lookS at from the high philosophical standpoint, or, as 
Spinoza would say, suh specie ceternitatis, part of an end¬ 
less series of transient illusions. Goethe’s Weltenmeister 
would surely find little relief from the sense of friend¬ 
lessness in the timeless consciousness of this alternate 
positing and cancelling of illusions. 

And here a few words seem called for on this doctrine 
that the Eternal Self-consciousness is timeless. Green, 
in the First Book of his “ Prolegomena to Ethics,” says 
that every act of knowledge in the case of man is a 
timeless act. In comparing the different aspects of the 
stream of successive phenomena the mind must, he says, 
he itself out of time. I cannot myself feel the force 
of his reasoning. Surely all that is needed, for such 
knowledge is that the self that knows should remain 
really identical with itself through all the successive 
changes in its conscious states. And though we are 
entering a purely speculative region when we ask 
whether Time is an essential condition in the wery 
nature of God, I cannot for my own part see any sound 
reason for the conclusion that the eternal series of physi¬ 
cal and mental phenomena, which to us are past, present 
and future, are all equally present at once to the self- 
consciousness of God. Hot only is such a statement one 
which conveys no positive idea to the human mind, and 
which if true would make man’s moral freedom a self- 
contradiction, hut it appears to me to deny to the Supreme 
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Being all those aspects of consciousness 'which, lend inte¬ 
rest to onr o-wn life. If the consciousness of the Eternal 
is timeless, then, as Hegel says, to Him our individual 
selves and our development of character must appear as 
illusions; but if He 'waits to see the issue of that moral 
freedom vhioh He has conferred on us, and at every 
moment out of the reserved possibilities vhich He keeps 
in His o’wn hands neutralizes as efiectually as possible 
the temporary disorder that our misused freedom may 
occasion, then the relation between the individual soul 
and God is of perpetual and ever new interest to the 
Eternal as well as to man; and instead of the Hegelian 
idea of God’s self-consciousness as an eternal cancelling 
of illusions, we have the Christian idea of God as taking 
an infinitely varied interest in the history of the plurality 
of real individuals whom His creative love calls into 
existence.’- 

The essential inability of Absolute Idealism to extri- 

1 On this difiiioult question of God’s relation to Time, Prof. James 
of Harvard, in a very able article on “The Dilemma of Determinism,’’ 
in the Unitarian Review for Sept. 1884, -writes : “ Is not, however, the 
“ timeless mind” rather a gratuitous fiction 1 and is not the notion of 
eternity being given at a stroke to omniscience only just another way 
of whacking upon us the block-universe, and of denying that possi¬ 
bilities exist 1—just the point to he proved. To say that Time is an 
illusory appearance is only a roundabout way of saying that there, is 
no real plurality and that the frame of things is an absolute IJnit, 
Admit plurality, and time may be its form. To me, starting from tbe 
a|)psarano 0 of plurality, speculations about a timeless world in which 
it cannot exist are about as idle as speculations about a space of more 
than three dimensions—good intellectual gymnastics, perhaps, but at 
bottom trifles, mtgce diffieiles.” See also Lotze’s Metaphysics, p. 268fr., 
where, in opposition to Kant, Lotze emphatically contends for the 
transcendental validity of Time. 

x2, 
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cate itseH from fatalistic and Pantheistic conceptions of 
human nature is most clearly exhibited in Green’s “ Pro¬ 
legomena to Ethics.” And it is most clearly seen here 
because the ethical intensity of Green’s own mind always 
prompted him to take an estimate of personality antithetic 
to that which the idealist philosophy allows. In fact, he 
uses language at times which is altogether Kantian and 
not Hegelian. Thus he says: “ In virtue of his character 
as kuowing, we are entitled to say that man is, according ■ 
tx) a certain well-defined meaning, a Free Cause.” The 
reading of the “ Prolegomena to Ethics” does not enable 
me to see how man can he supposed, on Green’s theory, 
to have either original causality or freedom. For what 
does Green mean by an individual man? His account 
of man’s origin and nature is as follows: when, in the 
course of the development of the objective side of God’s 
thought, a particular organization, the human body, 
appeirs, then God’s eternal self-consciousness reproduces 
itself in connection with this body. To use his own 
words: 

“ Our consciousness may mean either of two things; either a 
function of the animal organism which is being made gradually 
and with interruptions a vehicle of the eternal consciousness, 
or that eternal consciousness itself as making the animal orga¬ 
nism its vehicle, and subject to certain limitations in so doing, 
but retaining its essential characteristic as independent of time, 
as the determinant of becoming which has not and does not 
itself become.”^ 

It thus appears that man is regarded by Green under 
two aspects, first, as a mere individual having a beginning 


^ ProlegoTneftia to Ethics^ p. 72. 
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and a history; and, second, as the eternal or timeless 
eonsoiousness under certain limitations. Unfortunately, 
it is a great source of confusion in Green’s reasoning that 
he uses the term “ consciousness” in a double sense, at 
one time meaning the self-consciousness of the indivi¬ 
dual man, at another the Eternal Self-consciousness; for, 
indeed," he cannot consistently with his first principles 
distinguish the two. 

Let us see, then, if in either of these aspects of human 
nature we can find any point where man as an indivi¬ 
dual exercises any free, self-determining choice. Green’s 
main contention is that what is properly called Determi¬ 
nism means natural causation, as when a moving body 
moves other bodies, or when an animal acts under the 
influence of its strongest appetite 5 and he maintains that 
man’s moral choices do not fall under this category. 
Green believes that he can avoid determinism by main¬ 
taining that a man’s motives, when he makes a moral 
choice, are not influences outside of a man’s self, but are 
an integral part of his own nature or character 5 and 
therefore to say that a man is determined by motives is 
to say that he is self-determined, that is, free. In order 
to make this intelligible. Green entirely alters the usual 
meaning of the word “ motive.” The contention of the 
believer in Eree-will is that man, in the critical moments 
of temptation, is not merely a theatre on which conflict¬ 
ing motives contend, but is himself able, by having his 
powder of attention at his own free disposal, to so act 
upon his own ideas or emotional states as to make one 
or the other the dominant one. Now Green departs 
altogether from past philosophical usage 5 he calls the 
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above competing mflizences, so long as a man’s mind is 
not made up as to wMch of them he wUl chose, not 
“ motives,” but mere solicitations of desire ’ j they do 
not become motives, 'he tells us, till the self-conscious¬ 
ness has identified itself mth one or the other; then 
they are changed into motives, or elements in the sel^ 
which, under their collective infiuence, presents some one 
line of action to itself as its greatest good. 

Whether Green has done any service to psychology 
by this change in the meaning of the word “motive is 
doubtful, but at any rate it does not affect the point at 
issue between him and the believer in free-will, but only 
alters the phraseology employed. Green says the self 
makes its motives by identifying itself with one solicita¬ 
tion of desire rather than with another. Here, then, is 
the point at which, if anywhere, free-will is exercised. 
The libertarian, accordingly, wishes to know from the 
idealist whether the self has any yower of alternative 
choice in thus identifying itself with one solicitation of 
desire rather than with another. It is of no avail that 
Green tells us that the very fact of our being able to 
know that we have these several solicitations of desire 
Aows that we are the vehicles of an eternal or timeless 
self . That may or may not be, but the question at 

•issue is; Have we as individual selves, selves with a 
history and a character developing in the direction of 
good or iU—^have we a power of preference, a choice 
of alternatives, in the act of identifying ourselves with 
a certain solicitation of desire ? Here is the impor¬ 
tant point; and here it is that, evidently against his 
own natural impulse, the necessities of the philosophy 
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he has adopted compel Green to give such an account of 
the human personality as virtually makes each indivi¬ 
dual’s history and the growth of that individual’s cha¬ 
racter as much a matter of natural or necessary causation 
as is the development of a tree or of, any one of the 
lower animals. What is the individual man according 
to Green ? A particular form of character. And what 
is his will? This same character expressing itself in 
aption. 

“ A man’s character,” he says, “ is himself. His character 
necessarily shows itself in his will; man being what he is and 
the circumstances being what they are at any particular con¬ 
juncture, the determination of the will is already given, just as 
an effect is given in the sum of its conditions. The determina¬ 
tion of the whl might be different, but only through the man 
_being different.”’- 

It is clear, then, that there is not the slightest-oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of true freedom of will in human 
nature as Green depicts it. 

In truth, there is no real individual self in Green’s 
view. That which knows in our nature is not our indi¬ 
vidual self, but God’s timeless Self using us as its vehicle. 
If we look into our consciousness in moments of temp¬ 
tation, we become aware, I believe, that our own true 
Self causally acts by way of attention upon our mental 
states, and according to the mode in which we employ 
this faculty of attention is our final choice niorally good 
or morally bad. As Dr. Martiaeau pertinently.asks: 

• “Is there not a Causal Self, over and above the caused 
self or rather the caused state and contents of the self, 
1 Green’s Works, Vol. IL p. 318. 
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left as a deposit from previous behaviour?”^ Now the 
characteristic feature of Absolute Idealism is that it will 
not recognize the existence of this Causal Self, though 
I believe every person is distinctly conscious of his own 
activity as such a Causal Self every hour in his life. 
But the Absolute Idealist resolutely ignores its existence. 
And, indeed, Mr. F. H. Bradley, in a long paper in 
Mind for July, 1886, entitled, “ Is there any Special 
Faculty of Attention?” takes sides with J. S. Mill in 
holding that when we say we voluntarily attend to an 
idea, this only means that the idea in question happens 
to be more vivid or interesting than any of the imme¬ 
diately preceding or attendant ideas. It would be diffi¬ 
cult, I think, to find a more flagrant case in which the 
clear deliverance of consciousness has unconsciously been 
perverted to meet the exigencies of a preconceived philo¬ 
sophical theory. 

Of course, if the individual self has no causal power 
it has no real existence; on such a theory of human 
. nature, all that our self-consciousness is capable of is 
simply hiowing, and in knowing it is, in Gfreen’s view, 
nothing but a vehicle or phase of the timeless self- 
consciousness of the Eternal. Having thus handed 
over all that specially belongs to us as individuals 
to the action of natural or necessary causation, it is a 
mystery how Green could have imagined that he had 
left to the spirit of man any real freedom or genuine 
responsibility. And that Green’s idea that moral free¬ 
dom is possible to man in the absence of the recognition 
of any true individual self, capable of choosing between 
, A Study of Religion, Vol. II. p. 227. 
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alternative possibilities and of exercising its causality in 
attention and volition, was simply a self-delusion, is 
strongly confirmed by tbe fact that one of the ablest 
and most earnest of tbe disciples of Green’s school, 
Mr. Samuel Alexander (now Professor of Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester), has felt himself logically 
compelled to depart altogether from Green’s conclusions 
on this question. In his work on ‘‘ Moral Order and 
Progress,”^ he writes: 

“We cannot distinguish human action from other kinds of 
causation as being self-determined in the sense that the process 
of willing goes on wholly within the human mind—that nothing 
can affect the mind’s action except so far as it becomes a motive, 
and that a man acts thus from his own nature. For the same 
thing stated generally is true of all action even in the inanimate 
world. All action is a joint result of the nature of the thing 
affected and of that which affects it. All action in this sense is 
equally self-determination and equally compulsion. The differ¬ 
ence between human and other action lies not in some special 
character of the mind’s unity, but in the higher development of 
the mental states; the mind in willing is aware of what affects 
it; the wall is not. But this difference does not invalidate 
Causation; it only shows that we have causation working in a 
different subject. The consciousness which makes such a differ¬ 
ence to human action, and on account of which human action 
is justly described as self-determination, is something merely 
phenomenal, not something which puts an absolute barrier' 
between it and other action.” 

Prof. Alexander does good service to philosophical 
thought in thus working out the necessary logical con¬ 
sequences of the idealist’s denial of true causality to the 
individual self. Take away this causality, and, as Prof. 


' P. 337. 
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Alexander virtually admits, man becomes, so far as real 
responsibility is concerned, on a par with the tree or tb.e 
stone. TTia moral character is, on this theory, an inevi¬ 
table growth; heredity and circumstances are the sole 
arbiters of his ethical destiny. 

How, then, about the moral sentiments—^the senti¬ 
ments of praise and blame ? Can consistent followers of 
Hegel still continue using the terms ‘‘ moral responsi¬ 
bility,” and “remorse” for wilful wrong-doing, in the 
same sense which these words bear when spoken by 
those who believe that in temptation alternative possi¬ 
bilities of moral decision are open to a man? Green 
evidently supposed that his disciples could continue to 
employ this phraseology, for he argues that Esau might 
very well have felt remorse for his conduct, because, 
though the action which expressed his nature was the 
joint outcome of his circumstances and character, yet as 
the process of personal development involves the reaction 
upon circumstances of the self-presenting and self-seeking 
Ego, Esau was bound to regard the act as in a true 
sense his own, and therefore to reproach himself for it.^ 
To this the reply is, that if the self-presenting Ego had 
possessed any faculty for doing anything beyond simply 
Jmomng the successive changes in its own character, 
Green’s contention might have some basis; but how any 
one who sees in the whole course of his mental and 
moral development nothing but a process, every stage of 
which was inevitable and admitted of no possible alter¬ 
native, can consistently feel remorse for his past deeds, is 
to me wholly inexplicable. Regret and aesthetic senti- 
^ ProlegoTnena to Ethics^ pp, 99ff. 
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ments of repugnance, at certain phases of his career and 
past character, he may Tery well feel; hut if he feels 
what is commonly called remorse, it must be because his 
philosophical convictions have not yet had time to duly 
modify his sentiments. 

On this point, Spinozism and Hegelianism, if consis¬ 
tently thought out, come precisely to the same thing, 
and Spinoza’s words in the Ethica must, I believe, find 
an echo in every thinker who, like Professor Alexander^ 
has mentally carried out Oxford Hegelianism to its 
inevitable issues. Eepentance and Eemorse are senti¬ 
ments which, in Spinoza’s view, have no rational justifi¬ 
cation, though for the good of society it is desirable that 
vulgar minds should not be prematurely enlightened in 
regard to this matter; and this is what Spinoza’s words 

come to, for he says in his fourth Book; 

" Eepentance is not a virtue; that is to say, it does not spring 
from reason; on the contrary, the man who repents of what he 

has done is doubly wretched or impotent.It is not to be 

wondered at, however, that prophets, thinking rather of the good 
of the community than of a few, should have commended so 
greatly humility, repentance and reverence. Indeed, those who 
are subject to these sentiments can be led much more easily 
than others, so that at last they come to live according to the 
guidance of reason, that is to say, become free men and enjoy 
||i,e lif® of fbo blessed.” 

Ho doubt T. H. Greeu would Lave repudiated this 
distinction between a philosopher’s esoteric and exoteric 
teaching, but I doubt whether, if you come to the con¬ 
clusion that there is in man no causal self, and no con¬ 
ceivable or possible alternative in any case of human 
self-determination, it would be possible for a true lover 
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of his fellow-meB. to find any legitimate stopping-place 
short of Spinoza’s position. Still, the Yery fact that you 
feel douhtful whether it is for the good of mankind that 
yon should indiscriminately disclose a supposed truth, 
inevitably suggests the doubt whether your philosophi¬ 
cal doctrine has a sure foundation. It appears to me 
self-evident that the emotion expressed by the word 
“remorse” is wholly irrational if Green’s view of the 
mode of the development of character is correct. As 
Coleridge says in his “Aids to Eefleetion:” “With a 
deterministic system of human nature, not all the wit of 
man, not aR the Theodicies ever framed by human inge¬ 
nuity before and since the attempt of the celebrated 
Leibnitz, can reconcile the sense of Responsibility^ nor 
the fact of the difference in Kind between Regret and 
Remorse" If, then, the followers of Hegel disallow the 
existence of any alternative possibility in man’s moral 
self-determinations, and yet continue to use the words 
“ouglit,” “responsibility,” “desert,” “merit,” “sin,” 
&c., they use them, as Professor Sidgwick remarks,^ 

with quite new significations,” for the view taken 
concerning the possession by man of true freedom of 
^oice “is the-pivot on which our moral sentiments 
natur^y turn.” 

I cannot within the limits of a Lecture do more than 
glance at the objections to the Libertarian view of man’s 
moral conduct. There can be no doubt that just at 
present the doctrine of Pree-will is very unpalatable to a 
large proportion of scientists and philosopkers; still, who¬ 
ever reads the chief philosophical periodicals of England, 
* The Methods of Ethics, chapter on “ Free-wiH” 
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Anaorica, Frauee and Germany, -mil be aware that there 
are not the smallest signs of any falhng off of interest 
and vigour on the Libertarian side of this controversy; 
indeed, within the last two or three years that side has 
been supported by an increased number of able advo™ 
cates.^ In Prof. Alexander’s work on “ Moral Order and 
Progress,” occurs the strange statement that only two 
writers of note now take the Free-will side^ these two 

^ It is truo that some of tho idealist thinkers have of late taken to 
speaking very disdainfully of all who take the [Free-will side; and it 
looks as if ere long it will require Some little moral conxage to profess 
yourself a Libertarian in certain select circles of Oxford culture. Mr, 
F. H. Bradley, for instance, in his recent thoughtful work on A^ppear- 
UUC6 <xnd MBcdity (p. 435), writes: “ Considered either theoretically 
or practically, 'Free-will’ is, in short, a mere lingering chimera. Cer¬ 
tainly no writer who respects himself can be called on any longer to 
treat it seriously.” It appears, then, that whoever thinks it worth 
while to discuss the reasons which have made Lotze, Martineau, 
Edward Zeller, Eenouvier, &c., firm believers in Free-will, and have 
led Kant to assert that a sinful act " could have been left undone,” 
runs at present the risk of being considered somewhat wanting in “ self- 
respect.” I cannot but think that Mr. Bradley hardly appreciates the 
tery deep foundations in our moral consciousness on which the belief 
in our moral freedom rests. Even those who theoretically reject it 
pmclically accept it at times in passing judgment on certain acts of 
themselves and others. It is one of those beliefs to which the fami¬ 
liar line, Expellas naturam furca tamen usquQ reourret, is eminently 
applicable. The keenest criticism never wholly kills it ] and if it is 
contemptuously pitchforked out of academic lecture-halls and college 
common-rooms, it picks itself up very speedily, and soon puts in an 
appearance again. Indeed, I have little doubt that could we, like 
Eip van Winkle, take a long nap and waken up in the year 5000 or 
10000 A.X)., it would confront us amid the most highly evolved social 
and intellectual conditions, and the old controversy would be going 
ou, with the Libertarians as p-umerous and as sanguine as ever. 
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being Lotze and Dr. Martineau. We are aU more or 
less apt to think the 

« cackle of onr kourg, 

The murmur of the world,” 

and no douht in the philosophical circle in which Prof. 
Alexander’s great ability gives him a distinguisted place, 
the current idea is that highly educated Libertarians are 
now an almost extinct race of which only one or two fine 
specimens still linger in existence. The Libertarian 
cause is, however, by no means so hopeless and lielp- 
less as Prof. Alexander imagines. When we glance 
over the list of recent distinguished thinkers, and find 
on the Libertarian side (in addition to the two eminent 
men whom Prof. Alexander specifies) such thinkers as 
Benouvier and Fonsegrive in France, Edward Zeller, 
Kuno Fischer, Dr. Schaarschmidt in Germany, Prof. W. 
James and many others in America, we cannot doubt tliat 
there exists reasonable ground for the expectation that 
Free-will will not only, as heretofore, have the support of 
at least nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand 
of ordinary mortals, but also that it will by no means fail 
of adec^uate representation even in the highest ranks of 
philosophical culture. 

In one important respect Green has quite failed to rea¬ 
lize the true position of the believers in the freedom of 
the Will. He says that on their theory a man may be 
something to-day irrespectively of what he was yesterday, 
and something to-morrow irrespectively of what he is 
to-day.” This is not the case. The Libertarian never 
dreams of supposing that a man can act without motives, 
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and vliat his motives are is strictly determined by what 
his character is at the time. What is a temptation to a 
man in one stage of moral development may cease to be 
a temptation in the next stage; and the acts of self- 
determination which modify a man’s character to-day 
alter the character of the temptations or moral problems 
with which he may have to deal to-morrow. In every 
temptation a man feels the influence of at least two 
motives; and when he has decided, you may always in 
one or other of these motives see an apparently adequate 
explanation of the choice: it is only in our self-conscious¬ 
ness that the evidence lies that our own self’s free causal 
activity in the way of attention counted for something in 
making one of the motives the prevailing one. 

FoU^^ in the steps of Green, Mr. F. H. Bradley 
declares that Free-will is synonymous with “ Chance.” 

“ We must insist ” he SayS, " that every act is a resultant from 
psychical conditions. This would be denied by what is vulgarly 
called Free-will. That attempts to make the self or will, in 
abstraction from concrete conditions, the responsible source of 
conduct. As, however, taken in that abstraction, the self or will 
is nothing, 'Free-will’ can merely mean Chance.”’- 

As I have before pointed out, our personal conscious¬ 
ness appears to me to emphatically endorse Dr. Marti- 
neau’s assertion that man is a Causal Self, that is, he not 
only mental states, but can attend to, and act upon, 
his own ideas and motives. In a moment of temptation 
he not only discerns which is ethically higher among the 
various impulses which arise out of his character at the 
time, but he is able to freely select among these conflict- 

^ Ajp'peaTance and Meality^ p. 435. 
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ing springs of action, and liy attending to and emplia- 
smng one, to cause that one to take effect on conduct; 
and the contention of the believer in Free-will is, that if 
man does not possess this power over his springs of action, 
he cannot, in any true ethical sense, be called “respon¬ 
sible” for the growth of his character. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bradley’s charge that Free-will means Chance comes 
to no more than this, that some of man’s self-determina¬ 
tions are intrinsically incapable of being predicted. Now 
the obvious answer to this is, that in a unirerse which 
is to subserve the highest moral and spiritual ends, a 
limited area of this contingency, which Mr. Bradley 
terms “chance” (but which I should term the sphere of 
man’s free causality), is an indispensable constituent. 
Were that which Mr. Bradley caUs “chance” wholly 
eliminated from the universe, and man so constituted that 
adequate psychological insight would give an.exhaustive 
explanation in every case why one man becomes a saint 
or a hero and another man a hypocrite or a scoundrel, I 
venture to maintain that not only would all ethical terms 
have to be emptied of their now recognized meaning, 
but the drama of individual life and of human history 
would be deprived of all that makes it most interesting 
to the mind of man, and, so far as we are able to see, to 
the mind of G-od also. 

It will be evident from what I have said that man’s 
moral freedom can cause deviation from the uniform order 
of psychical sequence only within very narrow limits ; 
stiff within these limits there is a sufficient basis for 
re^nsibility. The vast majority of every man’s self- 
determinations involve no temptation, that is, no inner 
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moral struggle; they are the inevitable expression of his 
formed character, and might be fully explained by any 
one who had full insight into the dynamics of his inner 
liEe. The only features of the moral life which are intrin¬ 
sically beyond the reach of prevision are those in which 
temptation comes in. In such cases, the agent is not 
merely giving expression to his already formed character, 
but is by his voluntary selfrdetermination changing that 
character im ov id. Only^ then, in the compara* 
tively imo instances in which the soul is called upon to 
decide between the oravings’~of its lower self and the 
' invitations and injunctions of the ideal, or between its 
previous moral ideal and some newer and higher ideal 
which puts in its authoritative claim, do we come upon 
^ the oritioal points in a man’s changing moral history, in 
<®se ckE which true freedom of choice is exercised^ 
and therefop certain foresight of the result is impossible. 
Though such critical choices are comparedively infreq;Uent 
in most men’s lives, it is to the behaviour of the true self 
in such moments of ethical trial that the moral worth or 
worthlessness of a man’s character is mainly due. Stillj 
even when the character is undergoing a decisive moral 
change, this change ordinarily makes but a very gradual 
alteration in the man’s outward actions, so that it is mot 
at aE surprising that, notwithstanding free-wiE, moral 
statistics preserve much general uniformity, and that we 
can in the vety lai^e majority of cases safely predict how 
a person whom we know weE wEl act. Free-wEl is by 
■ no means that serious disturber of uniformity of law and 
possibility of prevision which its opponents are wont 
to assert it to be. It is indispensable as a rational 
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ground for moral responsibility, for tbe existence of »1 
merit and demerit, for tbe judgment of approbation and 
disapprobation; but what is necessary for tbe seonring 
of these all-important ends is quite compatible TPitb a 
modest science of ethics and with a philosophy of his¬ 
tory which does not lay claim to a near approach to 
omniscience. 

To sum up, then, the chief results of our inquiiry: it 
appears to me that the Hegelian philosophy of nature, 
ethics and religion, lacks a solid foundation in the ulti¬ 
mate and iudestructible facts of our self-consciousness. 
As Idealism cannot allow to the individual man the 
possession of a real and permanent Self, to whom a 
certain independent causality and freedom of action 
is delegated by the Eternal, it is compelled, however, 
reluctantly, to represent individual human spirits and 
their moral history as merely transient phases in an 
eternal process of thought-evolution—a process "which 
appears to the human mind under an illusory temporal 
and successively developing form, but which is related 
as a completed whole to the timeless Idee, 

This denial of any real and permanent individuality 
and causality to man as distinct from Clod has for its 
necessary counterpart the effaoement of any eflfeetiv® 
distinction between God and the world of matter and 
mind. God, when thought of by abstraction as distincl 
from nature and humanity, becomes merely the Ijogieal 
Subject which serves to unify the collective groups and 
series of eosmical phenomena. The existence au4 laws 
of succession of all physical and mental changes iuvolf® 
their iadivi^ible association with, and relation to, a tim®" 
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less principle of thought. But as this timeless principle 
exhaustively manifests itself in phenomena, and these 
phenomena find their sole and sufficient explanation in 
the relations among themselves which science and philo¬ 
sophical refllection gradually discover, G-od, being equally 
a factor in all phenomena and serving simply for their 
logical unification, may, as a late student of BaUiol 
acutely remarks,^ be safely treated by the consistent 
idealist, both in the study of nature and in the study 
of ndnd, as what the mathematicians call une qumtiU 
idgligeahh.^ And that this complete merging of all 
theological interest in a purely scientific and philoso¬ 
phical interest is the inevitable outcome of the system, 
is confirmed by the fact that it is not with Theology, nor 
with anything directly connected with Theology and 
'Worship, that the majority of the more gifted and high- 
minded youpg Idealists are now chiefly concerned. Ethics 
and Sociology have in their case practically supplanted 
and replaced to a very large extent the interest which 
was formerly felt in religion and in the worship of the 
Eternal. Notwithstanding Green’s and Principal Oaird’s 

^ RiddlM of the Sphinx: a Study in the Pliiloso'phy of Evolution^ by 
a Troglodyte, p. 327. 

2 Some Hegelians, such as Prof. Royce of Harvard, maintain that 
the Eternal One hnom all physical and psychical changes; others 
refuse to predicate self-oo|isciousness of the absolute principle of itnify^ 
ing Thought; but all, I believe, are at one in declining to appeal to 
the direct volitional causality of God; and hence it is that Mr. Bradley 
and his conffhree are so anxious to show that the volitional causality 
in attention, which is commonly attributed to man^s true self, is a 
psychological illusion, 

T 2 
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cterislied idea that their philosophical views furnish, the 
only satisfactory rationale of what is deepest in Christian 
thought and sentiment, the fact remains that idealist 
interest and enthusiasm increasingly tend to find exclu¬ 
sive expression in the study of ethical theory and in 
noble efforts to apply and realize ethical ideals in social 
and political life. 

There is another very serious difidculty, to which my 
limits only allow me to give a passing mention, which 
helps to still further weaken the Idealist’s interest in 
Theology—I refer to the only too prominent presence in 
the world of Moral Evil. This is a serious problem for 
Ethical Theist and Absolute Idealist alike, and how the 
former seeks a partial solution of it I have tried to show 
in the preceding Lecture. But formidable as is the diffi¬ 
culty for the Ethical Theist, for the Absolute Idealist it 
is far more so. The Ethical Theist holds that God, as an 
essential pre-condition of ultimately conferring on man 
the highest possible good and blessedness, has delegated 
to him a degree of freedom of will, and so rendered it pos¬ 
sible for him to make a bad use of this privilege, and thus 
to mar and retard within certain limits the realization of 
the Ideal and the Divine in individual and in social life. 
Hence in his view this sin and wickedness is an absolute 
evil, but it is an evil which is permitted to exist by the 
Eternal, because the effacement of it would mean at the 
same time the effacement both for God and for man of 
file possibility of reaching the highest spiritual goodj 
and though it is permitted to exist, the limitation of it 
is ensored by the reserve of possibilities which are stiU 
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open before the Divine Causality. But by the Absolute 
Idealist no portion of this Moral Evil can be ascribed to 
the antagonistic causality of man. In his view every 
feature in the process, the basest and cruelest, as well as 
the noblest and the most beneficent, are equally indis¬ 
pensable features in that process of self-evolving Thought 
which constitutes the universe. Every personal self-detoc- 
mination or choice, be it moral or be it immoral, is, from 
the highest point of view of the Hegelian, a perfect choice, 
seeing that it is “a function of the Perfect Whole.”’• 
This being the case, it is impossible, I contend, to see 
any valid reason why the principle of Eternal Thought 
and Eternal Love should, in its process of self-manifes¬ 
tation, take its way through all the actual depravity and 
suffering in the world, for in the view of the Idealist the 
Causality of God is wholly unconditioned and unimpeded 
by any possible counteracting causality on the side of 
the human will. And if it be hard to see why there 
should be so much that is morally repulsive in society, if 
the character of each human being is precisely that which 
it must be and, therefore, ought to be, it is still harder 
to reconcile with Eternal Love the fate of the many who 
appear to be unfortunate victims of this evolutionary 
process.. If it were the tendency of Absolute Idealism 
to engender and support a faith in personal Immortality, 
we might find in this faith some clue to the solution of 
this dark problem; but, if we may Judge from the latest 
ntteranoe of one of the profoundest of the living thinkers 
that Oxford Idealism has produced, the hope of a Future 

^ See Mi. Bradley's Appearame and RecHity, p. 508. 
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Life is likely to receive from this school of thought but 
very meagre encouragement.^ 

Here, then, I believe is an additional reason why the 
best aspirations and interests of many of the younger 
Hegelians are largely diverted from theological study ^ 
and from united worship to what they feel is, at all 
events, a work about whose essential divineness there 
can be no doubt or question—^the aiding to dissipate 
ignorance, to elevate social ideals, and to eliminate as 
far as possible all that makes for selfishness and vice. 

All honour to them for their noble, self-forgetful aims ! 
My only fear is (as I have explained in the previous 


^ Mr. Bradley thus summarizes the results of his reflection on this, 
subject: And the general result to my mind is briefly this. When 
you add together the chances of a life after death—a life taken as 
bodiless, and again as diversely embodied—the amount is not great. 
The balance of hostile probability seems so large that the fraction on 
the other side to my mind is not considerable. And we may repeat, 
and may sum up our conclusion thus. If we appeal to blank igno¬ 
rance, then a future life may even have no meaning, and may fail 
wholly to be possible. Or if we avoid this worst extreme, a future 
life may be but barely possible. But a possibility, in this sense, 
stands unsupported face to face with an indefinite universe. And its 
value so far can hardly be called worth counting. If, on the other 
hand, we allow ourselves to use what knowledge we possess, and if we 
judge fairly of future life by all the grounds we h.ave for judging, the 
result is not much modified. Among those grounds we certainly find 
a part which favours continuance; but, taken at its highest, that part 
appears to be small. Hence a future life must be taken as decidedly 
improbable loc. cit. p. 505. Bor a lucid exposure of the ^ambiguous 
use of the word ‘‘ Self,” which pervades and vitiates Hegels treatment 
of the doctrine of Immortality, see Prof. Seth's Hegeliarjdsm and Per- 
somdity: “Even if we take Hegel's argument at his own valuation it 
is only the immortality of the Absolute Self which it nroves n. 226. 
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Lecture) that this social interest and enthusiasm is in¬ 
trinsically incapable of permanently sustaining itself at 
a high level, apart from a truer doctrine of man’s moral 
freedom and responsibility, and of his personal and ethical 
relationship to that supreme Self-consciousness on whom 
all human spirits eternally depend. 


Lecttjee IX. 


ETHICAL THEISM. 


The pMlosophies of religion between wMeh. the 
thonghtful mind is called npon to choose in the pre¬ 
sent day may be divided into Theism and Pantheism. 
Deism is an accidental, and now probably almost extinct, 
form of Theism which grew out of a particular phase 
of intellectual culture. In the seventeenth century the 
great achievements of science were in the direction 
of mathematical and experimental physics. Hence, as 
Dr. Martineau admirably describes it: ^ 

"The imagination of men ran easily into mechanical grooves, 
and nothing seemed perfectly clear till it could be brought into 
the likeness of a mcuihvM i every regular consecution of things 
was apt to be described as wheel upon wheel j every transmis¬ 
sion of force, as the operation of a weight or spring upon clock¬ 
work, and those who denied the free-will of man pronounced him 
a ifnachine, or with the prophet compared him to clay upon the 
potter’s lathe.” 

Peligious ideas, accordingly, were conceived in ana¬ 
logy with the prevailing scientific conceptions; God was 
supposed to have constructed nature, and, according to 
some few Deists, to have then left it to work according 

1 A Study of Beligion, Vol. 11. p. 188. 
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to tlie laws he had imposed upon it. Many Deists, how- 
admitted that Q-od was ever present and active in 
general law; hut still, even in this case, the law is 
regarded as a kind of external force compelling matter 
to take a particular shape and direction. And this 
mechanical way of conceiving of God’s action was not 
confined to the Deists, or adherents of what was called 
natural religion; it pervaded the minds of believers in 
what was called revealed religion also, for revelation 
was regarded as simply a particular kind of external 
divine action, by which certain ideas were imparted into 
the minds of the prophets, and their authenticity as 
coming from God satisfactorily proved by the working 
of miracles and the fulfilment of prophecy. Hence all 
knowledge of God, when Deistic ways of thought were 
prevalent, was supposed to have its origin from without 
fhe soul, either in the observation of design in nature, 
or in the study of the supernatural revelations commu¬ 
nicated by God through the intermediation of prophets. 
As this Deistic way of thinking was brought about in 
modem thought largely by the influence of science, so it 
began to pass away so soon as the main interest of science 
passed from merely physical and material phenomena to 
the study of biology. 

As AiMtotle had long before pointed out, in the case 
of an organism we have to do with the product, not of 
an external force, but of an immanent idea—of a final 
cause which seems to pervade the whole body, and domi¬ 
nate every stage of the process of growth. The applica-^ 
tion of this idea to theology caused in Europe a revival of 
the idea of God common to many of the early Christians 
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and to the Pantheistic thinkers of India and Greece, that 
God is not an external ereatiye energy, hut the immanent 
life of both nature and the human soul. The energies in 
nature are now conceived of, not as imposed on nature 
from without, but rather as being the modes of action 
of an indwelling life or soul. This idea of the imma¬ 
nence of God in nature and in the spirit of man is 
common, then, both to Theism and Pantheism. It has 
taken possession, in some degree, of all forms of reli¬ 
gious thought, and has given a new impulse to philo¬ 
sophy, to poetry and to art. Herein lies the explanation 
of the statement which we now frequently hear, that all 
religion of the iimer and deeper sort must be in some 
measure Pantheistic. Por this assertion is certainly 
true, if by “Pantheistic” we mean that the life and 
evolution of every object of nature and of every rational 
soul implies the indwelling presence and immanent acti¬ 
vity of the life which animates and unifies the whole. 
But this conception of God as immanent in nature and 
the soul is not peculiar to what is technically called 
Pantheism; it is common to Theism also, and distin¬ 
guishes both Pantheism and Theism from what was 
formerly called Deism. Pantheism assumes two chief 
forms, according as, on the one hand, the idea of God is 
first derived by abstraction from the universal elements 
of thought implicit in the human consciousness, or, on 
the other hand, is arrived at from the study of the 
phenomena of nature, through the apprehension of a 
common principle of which all the objects and forces 
of nature appear to be modes of manifestation. Th# 
latter Pantheism (now often called Agnosticism) may 
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. fee ^stinguislied as tlie lower or scientific Pantfeeism; 
tfee» former, wtiofe. is exemplified in sncli systems as 
those of Spinoza and Hegel, may fee characterized as 
the higher, or metaphysical. Pantheism. This latter 
Pantheism, inasmuch as it regards God as a principle 
of thought, and sometimes as a self-consciousness, is 
often fey its adherents, and fey historians of philosophy, 
termed a species of Theism. In order, therefore, in the 
present Lecture to distinguish my own position from the 
position occupied fey the Hegelians, or Absolute Idealists, 
it will fee convenient to borrow from Dr. Martineau, as 
a name for the form of cosmical theory which, in my 
view, best explains the facts of man’s moral and reli¬ 
gious experience, the name. Ethical Theism. 

From what I have previously said it will follow that 
there is much in common between the higher Pantheism 
and that Ethical Theism to which I now wish to direct 
ypur attention. Both Theist and Pantheist may feel in 
their minds and hearts the inspiriting sense of relation^p- 
with the Universe; both may fee lifted above the common 
cares and interests of life fey ideal imaginings and tranS" 
figuring hopes j both may feel the conflict between their, 
personal life, with its self-seeking appetites and amfei- 
Mons, and that universal life which is seeking tmim-' 
peded expression through their individuality. Both 
may feel aU this; but they part company when they 
come to reflect on the real nature of the relation between 
themselves as individuals and that Universal Soul, that 
dominant Self of the Uniyerse, as Dr. Martineau terms 
it, which reveals itself in the human spirit in ihe form 
of its purest and highest ideals. As I said in a previous; 
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Lecture, I believe that the true relation of our individual 
self to this cosmical Self, or God, is more truly appre¬ 
hended ■when regarded, as it was particularly Toy the 
Hebrews, from the point of view of our moral conscious¬ 
ness. And if we compare this Hebraic or ethical view 
of our relation to God with that feature in Pantheism 
which represents the human soul as an efflux from, 
and reproduction of, the life which animates and 'unifies 
the whole, we arrive at a clear distinction between the 
attitude of the Pantheist and the Ethical Theist in regard 
to the relation of man to that Eternal Life out of which 
he emerges. The Pantheist sees in his own inn er life 
but phases or modes of the life of the Cosmos manifesting 
itself under such limiting conditions as the particular 
stages of biological, intellectual and sociological develop¬ 
ment necessitate; and though, as he contemplates his 
o'wn past career, he may see much that is repulsive to 
his ideal of beauty and perfection in the sensual and 
selfish passions which at times in his case realize them¬ 
selves in his character and conduct, yet he cannot consis¬ 
tently, as Spinoza admits, feel repentance or remorse for 
such phases of his existence, since from the PantHeistio 
standpoint they are all necessary temporal stages in the 
evolution of the Eternal Thought. To the Ethical Theist, 
on the other hand, the ideals which visit his so-ul and 
claim his allegiance are not simply influences from the 
Universal Soul which necessarily find a definite expres¬ 
sion in accordance with the particular character of the 
individual soul which feels them; they are invitations 
and injxmctions arising in the dependent soul by the 
immanent action of the Universal Soul, and the former 
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is, to a oertain yery real extent, left free to determine 
itself in favonr of or against these divine influences. The 
essential difference between the Pantheistic and Theistic 
attitude of mind may be realized as follows. Theist and 
Pantheist alike may with Wordsworth conceive of God 
as One— 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit which impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought 

And rolls through all things.” 

But only an Ethical Theist could, with Wordsworth, 
address ^^Diity” as “Stern daughter of the voice of 
God*’; only an Ethical Theist could consistently say, 
with Browning, that God’s plan was— 

To create man and then leave him 

Able, His own word salth, to gristle him.” ' ^ “ ’ 

Or, with Tenmyson: 

Our wills are ours, we know not how; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 

So, too, it is only an Ethical Theist who could exclaim 
with Marco Lombardo in w Purgatorio: 

**ye who are living every cause refer 
Still upwards to the heavens, as if all things 
They of necessity moved with themselves. 

If this were so in you would be destroyed 
Ikoe-will, nor any justice would there be 
In having joy for good, or grief for evil,” 

Th.e Ethical Theist, then, does not heKeve that the highest 
aim of God in the casevof hnman spirits is the mere 
development of reproductions of Himself under temporal 
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limiting conditions, but ratber that His own infinite love ^ 
can only find adequate expression and response in giving 
existence to rational beings with some real power of free 
self-determination; and tbat in order to bring about the 
infinitely precious result that human mind.and hearts 
should freely respond to the divine appeal, God vacates, 
in the case of man’s moral decisions, to some real extent 
the exercise of His own determining causality; or, as 
Browning expresses it: 

“ God, •whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away, 

As it were, a hand-breadth off, to give 
Boom for the newly-made to live. 

And look at Him from a place apart, 

And use his gifts of brain and heart.” 

How out of this distinctly personal relationship in which 
the Ethical Theist feels himself placed in respect to the 
Universal Soul, there arises that sense of union and com¬ 
munion -with the Eternal One, which (to again quote 
Dr. A. E4ville’s words) “is a source of secret (though 
it may be undefinable) comfort, of which those only can 
deny the reality who have never known it.” 

In Professor Seeley’s treatise on “ Hatural Eeligion,” 
he represents what I have called Ethical Theism as only, 
one form of Eeligion, and defines it as the religion of 
goodness, while he maintains that there are two other 
forms of religion which in the present day have also 
their sincere votaries. Besides the worship of Goodness, 
there is, in his view, the worship of Beauty, which often 
constitutes the only religion of the artist; and there is 
the worship of Truth, or of the natural laws in which 
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th© unity of the Cosmos reveals itself, and the search of, 
tiad reverence for, truth often becomes the only form of 
devotion to which the savant surrenders himself. As 
we have before seen, there is an ideal of truth and 
reality in which the scientific man believes, and to the 
attainment of which he may consecrate his powers; there 
is an ideal of beauty which the artist discovers with 
increasing clearness, and to which he seeks to give more 
adequate expression; there is an ideal of social perfec¬ 
tion of which every great social refortner believes he 
has a perception, and which he seeks to realize; but, as 
was shown in the passage I before quoted from Prof. 
Eauwcnhoif, the man who wholly concentrates his atten¬ 
tion on one of these aspects of the Universal Soul, which 
reveals itself in him, and thinks of and cares for nothing 
else, is in the position of a so^inambulist who is under 
the mastery of one fixed idea. The artist who is an 
artist and nothing more has not yet realized his own 
human nature, and the same is the case with the scien¬ 
tist on whose soul nothing but science makes a recog¬ 
nized claim. But when the whole of a man’s nature 
comes clearly before his consciousness (as it must sooner 
or later), then he perceives that these separate ideals 
have no absolute claim upon him—that the moral con¬ 
sciousness may at times require from the artist to forego 
Ms art, from the savant to waive for a while the pursuit of 
science, whenever moral reverence or the love of humanity 
den«iads the saerifioe. Dr. Martineau, in his “ Types of 
Ethical Theory,”^ has clearly shown that as the moral 
nature of man develops it reveals to him the relative 
1 Vd. II, chaps, vi and Yii. 
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•wortli of the sereral springs of action within Mm; and ^ 
the truly moral and religious man is always conscious 
of a higher claim upon Mm than Ms science, or his 
art, or his poetty, which on occasion may require Mm 
to leave Ms favourite pursuit and to obey the ethical 
summons wMch proceeds from the Supreme Source of 
all ideals. The so-called Eeligion of Science, if it is 
abstractly cultivated, constantly tends to pass into de¬ 
pressing Agnosticism; and the votary of Beauty can only 
reach the Mghebt and truest loveliness in conjunction 
with that moral reverence, that spiritual sense of rela- 
tionsMp with the source of all perfection, wMch Ethical 
Theism recognizes and intensifies. Hence it will be 
found, I believe, that while a cold and narrow Deism is 
unfavourable to a warm interest in science, in art, and 
in the highest branches, of literature, and while Pan¬ 
theism has always a tendency to subordinate the moral 
to the merely scientific, artistic or literary. Ethical 
Theism proves at once eminently favourable to an inte¬ 
rest in science, in art, and in all social reforms, inasmuch 
as it regards all these ideals as having their source in that 
TJmversal Soul who is at the very centre of man’s per¬ 
sonality, and recognizes in man’s moral perceptions a 
true insight into the nature of the Eternal, an authorita¬ 
tive guidance in all the vocations of life. There are not, 
then, I contend, three possible religions, as Prof. Seeley 
appears to tbiuTt there are; for religion proper does not 
clearly show itself in human nature till reverence for an 
authority, manifested in the conscience, presents the soul 
with a supreme ideal, in which the presence and the 
authority of the Eternal One are felt to be revealed^ 
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As the soul, in its ethical and spiritual experiences, 
thus realizes the presence and the absolute worth of an 
Ethical Ideal, it spontaneously conceives the source of 
this inspiration, and of the spiritual support which accom¬ 
panies self-surrender to this inner authority, under the 
form of Personality. And though reflection at once sug¬ 
gests that there are essential limits in our human per¬ 
sonality which can have no possible application in the 
case of God, yet there are substantial reasons for con¬ 
cluding that these limitations may be dropped without 
affecting the essence of the idea, and that, in truth, our 
finite human personality suggests a deeper personality 
which is not, as ours is, dependent on another cause to 
create it, and on an external world to awaken and 
develop it. * 

Pantheistic systems, in as #nuch as they represent 
the personality of man as merely a limited phase of 
the infinite and elernal Being, cannot conceive or admit 
of any true analogy between the personality of man 
and the nature of God. Thus Spinoza says that the 
human intelligence has no more in common with the 
divine intelligence than the animal we call “ dog” has 
with the- constellation in the heavens to which we give 
the same name. If, however, the human and divine 
intelligence were so utterly dissimilar, it would be quite 
unintelliffible how it comes about that the human mind 
is capable of gradually interpreting that “materialized 
logical process” of evolution in which the Eternal Intel¬ 
ligence manifests itself. Hegel, in like manner, says: 

“ It is absurd to predicate personality or selfhood of the Infi¬ 
nite, which by its very nature is the negation of personality or 
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selfhood; the being that which combines and contains „ 

all, and which, therefore, excludes nothing.” 

To this Mr. W. S. LiUyi (following Lotze) pertinently 
replies; 

“ This would be true if Personality were a limitation. But it 
is not. In the proper sense of the word. Personality (fur sich 
sein) can he predicated only of the Infinite. Perfect selfhood 
means self-existence. What we call personality or selfhood in 
man, is but the finite effluence from the Source of Being, in whom 
alone is Perfect Eeason, Perfect Will. This ultimate reality 
contains within itself the conditions of its own existence. Man 
does not, for he needs the stimulus of the not-self to fee conscious 
of his own selfhood. He does not need that stimulus to iecorne 
a person; for the not-self does not create consciousness; it is 
merely the occasion of its manifestation. The idea of personal¬ 
ity, like aU ideas, is fully realized only in the Self-existent one; 
the original of aU. existence—^which transcends aU our ideas, yet 
in transcending includes thSm.” 

This Absolute and Eternal Being manifested in the 
human consciousness as the originator of the soul’s 
dependent existence, and of that supreme ethical law 
which man’s dereloping moral insight ever more and 
more clearly apprehends. In this ultimate reality reli¬ 
gion sees the Supreme Good in whom all ideals are 
realized; the Ultimate Ground and Cause of the Uni¬ 
verse; the Self-existent One, out of whom all finite 
personahties proceed, and in whom alone Perfect Per¬ 
sonality is realized. If this view of the Supreme Being 
taken by Ethical Theism he the correct one, it follows 
that the Pantheistic conception of God as simply imma¬ 
nent in the phenomena »jof 'the Cosmos is inadequate. 

iV TJie Qrmd 
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Paatheism. and Theism are sometimes represented as 
Tnainfaining , the One the immanency, the other the 
transcendency, of God. Theism, however, as now gene¬ 
rally understood, no less than Pantheism, teaches the 
immanency of God in nature and humanity: hut while 
Pantheism holds that God’s nature is exhaustively mani¬ 
fested in the cosmos. Theism maintains that the inner 
nature of God transcends all phenomenal manifestations. 

“The Pantheist,” writes Dr. Martineau, “can say nothing 
affirmative of G-od’s agency which the Theist may not repeat. 
The coniiicli begins with the Pantheist’s negative proposition, that 
beyond the natural order of things, and prior to it, no divine hfe or 
agency can be. It is this limitation of the supreme existence, the 
denied of a supra-mundane cause, which alone the Theist is con¬ 
cerned to resist.It is sunple ignorance both of the principle 

and history of his doctrine to charge him with planting all divine 
agency outside of nature except at her birth-hour, at an indefinite 
distance from its self-realizing purpose in the constitution of 
living beings. It is' sufficient for him if God be somewhere more 
than the contents of natwre, and overpass them va. his being, action 
and perfection. Let this condition only be saved, there is no 
limit to the admissible identification of what are called ' natural 
powers’ with him, or of organic purpose with his design.”^ 

As Dr. Martineau has further shown, the very fact that 
the universe is the manifestation of a Divine Idea, implies 
that the idea must transcend its phenomenal expression. 
And not only so, but the facts of man’s moral and spiri¬ 
tual consciousness remain unintelligible if the essence of 
the Supreme Being is supposed to be wholly exhausted in 
the natural order of phenomena which he calls into exist¬ 
ence. All real religious experience proves that the Abso- 

^ A Study of Religion, Vol. II. p. 150, 

z 2 ' 
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lute Being wlio eternally manifests Bis energy in the ^ 
creation of the world of matter and of mind, still out of 
the unpledged freedom of His own essential being enters 
into personal communion with His rational creatures. It 
is, indeed, in virtue of this transcendent freedom of Cirod 
as a Spirit that real union and communion between Him 
and the human soul, which to many persons is a rich 
source of peace and joy and strength, becomes possible. 
As Dr. Charles Beard finely says, in his Hibbert Lec¬ 
tures : 

“Many scientific men now tell us that we are everywhete 
in the grip of law; there is nothing in our life which is not 
accounted for by our inheritance and our environment; if God 
exists, He neither can nor will break asunder the bonds of fate 
which tie us down] we cannot feel the touch of His hand upon 
our personal life, and the best that is left to us is the faith that 
somehow in a general way, in which we too shall have our share, 

‘ good will be the final goal of ill/ And the only escape from 
this spiritual imprisonment lies in keeping open a region of free 
and intimate intercourse between God and the human soul. 
There is the less diflGiculty in this, as the existence of such a 
region, the reality of such an intercourse, are precisely the mes¬ 
sage which religious men in all ages bring, out of the depths of 
their own experience, to those who have less insight than them¬ 
selves. This they announce as 'the fountain-light of all their 
day, the master-light of all their seeing;' and not their light 
only, but their strength and consolation. And as this experi¬ 
ence involves a series of facts as real and as little to be pushed 
aside as the embryonic changes and the aborted organs which 
are rightly regarded as so full of meaning, Eeligion yet retains 
the right of reserving to herself a space in which spirit may 
meet with spirit, on the one side in impulse and support^ on the 
either in aspiration and self-surrender.”^ 

^ The Reformation^ p. 397. 
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Tliese profound utterances Ijy Dr. Martineau and Dr. 
Beard bring out into clear relief tbe fact of free spiritual 
intercourse between the Soul of souls and the indiyidoal 
soul. This religious experience, which few persons are 
wholly destitute of, while to some it is felt to be the 
most precious and signidcant feature in their lives, firmly 
establishes the Theistic position, that while immanent 
presence and activity of God is manifested in the orderly 
physical and mental phenomena of which science takes 
cognizance, the transcendent action of God in human souls 
is no less,evident in the authority of the conscience, and 
in the more or less vivid consciousness of infinite Divine 
sympathy and support through which the Eternal Self 
responds to the spirit’s self-surrender to the divine voice- 
within^ 

Most closely connected with this religious experience 
of communion between the finite Spirit and the Father 
within it, is the question as to the continuance of that 
communion. Is this communion conditioned ^d limited 
by the life-time of man’s physical organism ? or is this 
present life but one stage in a progressive intimacy with 
that Eternal Being, whence man derives his self-con¬ 
sciousness, his moral freedom, his capacity for limitless 
thought and infinite afleotion ? If in calling into exist¬ 
ence spirits capable of increasing response to His Self- 
revelation, the Supreme Being summons them to a destiny 
of which this present life is but the prelude, it may at the 
first glance seem most irrational that the same Love 
which purposed this Immortality should not have made it 
unmistakably clear that such a career of unending devo- • 
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lopment lies before each rational soul. We should remem- . 
her, howeyer, that if Ethical Theism be a sound philosophy 
of religion, it would be an indispensable feature in the 
creation of human spirits who should voluntarily (and not 
by compulsion or bribe) draw near to the Eternal that 
the conditions of free moral choice should be completely 
secured to mankind. But could real freedom of choice be 
possible if it were a strictly demonstrable certainty that 
the character which we fashion for ourselves hero by our 
daily moral self-determinations would inevitably afreet 
our destiny through eternity ? If earth is to bo really a 
place for the growth of disinterested virtue and goodness, 
then scientifically demonstrable knowledge as to the ctcrtutl 
consequences of moral conduct must he withheld. As our 
great poet Browning says, in his profound philosophical 
poem, ‘‘ La Saisiaz ”: 

“ Once lay down the law, with Nature’s simple ‘ Such effects succeed 
Causes such, and heaven or hell depends upon man’s earthly deed 
Just as surely as depends the straight or else the crooked line 
On his making point meet point, or with, or else without incline,’ 
Thenceforth neither good nor evil does man, doing what ho must. 

Lay hut down that law as stringent, ‘Wouldst thou live again, be just,’ 
As this other, ‘Wouldst thou live now, regularly draw thy breath I 
Por suspend the operation, straight law’s broach results in death—' 
And (provided always, man addressed this mode be sound and sane) 
Prompt and absolute obedience, never doubt, will law obtain I” 

And not only wmjld this definite and absolutely certaia 
knowledge of a retributive hereafter largely deprive our 
moral choices of true ethical worth by making self-love 
^ and virtue practically coincident, but as we now see, in 
the case of persons who become absorbed in real or sup¬ 
posed spiritualistic phenomena, the interest in the affairs 
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of tlie after-world would be very detrimental to the 
achievement of the one thing needful here, viz. to the 
building up of a high moral character by virtue of 
earnest devotion to the realization of a lofty ideal under 
the social conditions of this present world. 

If, then, we are right in supposing that the goal to 
which evolution tends is the developmerft of free, self- 
conscious, rational beings, who by their own voluntary 
choice obey the injunctions and respond to the invita¬ 
tions of the immanent Universal Soul, we see that it is 
quite in accordance with this supreme end of the universe 
that the soul’s highest relations to the Eternal Self, and 
therefore to the Euture Life, should not rest upon that 
basis of demonstrable certainty which 'characterizes the 
mathematical and physical sciences, but should bo of the 
nature of Belief or Faith, which admits of degrees, and 
the amount of assurance of which is largely dependent 
on the measure in which we |reely surrender ourselves 
to the claims of our higher nature—pass, that is, into 
practical sympathy and co-operation with that indwelling 
Father who is only truly known as He is loyally followed 
and supremely loved. 

Biftt if demonstrative certainty with regard to the 
reality and conditions of man’s life hereafter is neither 
possible nor compatible with the highest end of this 
present life, it is none the less true that it is indispensable, 
both for man’s happiness and for his persistent moral 
endwvour, that a faith in immortality (a faith which at 
titnes quite yeaches to moral certainty) shall be acces¬ 
sible to the human mind and heart. Such a belief, a 
thoughtful study of the cosmos, and of the highest phases 
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of human faculty and character as cul m i n ating features 
of cosmical development, tends, I maintain, to engender 
and to increasingly strengthen. It is in the contemplation 
of the eternity and infinity which our highest powers and 
affections imply and require for their complete exercise 
and satisfaction, and in the consciousness of sympathy 
and ethical communion between the finite soul and the 
Universal Soul, that the hehef in the continuity and inde¬ 
structibility of the personal relation between the human 
soul and the Soul of souls reaches its maximum of inten¬ 
sity. But even apart from these higher spiritual expe¬ 
riences, the insight into the history and tendency of the 
physical and psychical universe, which our present scien¬ 
tific knowledge gives, affords of itself a strong presump¬ 
tion that both the resources of the cosmos and the destiny 
of humanity extend indefinitely beyond the limits whore 
our finite powers of sensible perception reach- the end of 
their range. For if we, take man as the manifestly 
highest production of the long process of biological 
development, and study his powers and aspirations, we 
find that if we suppose physical death to be the end of 
the individual man’s existence, the fitness of means to 
ends, the symmetry and rationality which appear to 
characterize all the lower forms of organic life are in the 
case of man conspicuously missing. 

If we consider the upward trend of the brute creation, 
we observe that the insentient organic life of the vege¬ 
table is the necessary preparation for the emergence of 
^e higher sentient forms with power of locomotion ; and 
in sentient beings the nervous system, which at first 
merely subserves sensation, motion and reproduction, 
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-> begins at length by imperceptible degrees to prepare the 
way for intellectual life. A new differentiation in the 
brain, wMoh commences almost imperceptibly and is for a 
long time quite subordinate to the nervous centres of mere 
feeling and movement, gradually assumes structural and 
functional prominence; till at length the cerebrum, the 
organ which subserves intelligence, which in the lower 
vertebrate animals is hardly the size of a pea, becomes in 
man by far the most important portion of the brain sub¬ 
stance. In the human being, the development of physical 
size and shape appears to reach its acme ai^d stops, the 
process of evolution now concentrating itself on the deve¬ 
lopment of the intellect and the higher affections, and on 
the more elaborate structure of the physical organ which 
appears to minister to these higher functions of life. The 
struggle for existence which has characterized the lower 
processes of evolution is gradually replaced by intellectual 
competition which results in the increasing development of 
man’s mental powers. But even inteUectuai competition 
is evidently subservient to something higher. Beneath 
all this rivalry whioh’arises from man’s inheritance of 
aniinal passions, and from the application of intellect to 
furthering man’s craving for self-preservation and self- 
gratification, there gradually arise and come to the front 
in human nature new principles which do not lead to 
oomi^tion and to the development of exclusive indivi¬ 
dualism, but, on the contrary, completely transcend all 
individual interests.^ 

Though the occasion of the emergence of these higher 

^ See, for a more elaborate and forcible presentation of the above 
argument, Prof. J. Fiske’s admirable little treatise on Man’s Destiny. 
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springs of action in human life is the growth of the, 
sympatlioti<; feelings which have dovelopcHl out of the 
‘ gregarious instincts of animals, yet by virtue of the 
dawn and dovclopmout of the rational priuoiple in human 
nature, ideas and sentiments arise of a quite univorsul 
character; and those now iirinciphss curry with them 
an authority to hold in chock, and if mn'cssary to over¬ 
rule, the lower principles of comp(!titiou and sedf-pn'ser- 
vation. Hence arise in the mind living interests whitsh 
cannot find adequate satisfaction within tins range of this 
present oxistoncso—a desire to know which has no limits, 
a (sapacsily for love which demands eternity, an id<sal of 
moral rectitude and of beauty which advances to loftier 
heights as its lower forms attain rtuilizuliun, and so 
allows of no finite goal to man’s rational, moral and 
eestliotic pilgrimage. In the lower stagt's of animal life, 
the appotitcis and instincts all subserve tlus well-being 
and reproduction of the animal’s physical struclurt}; but 
in man, springs of action, aspiratioiiH and iileals arise 
which altogether transcend the phy.'4i(N-il frame, which 
dominate the organism, use it for th«ur own purpostw, 
and, if occasion 8houl4 arise, make man ready and willing 
to sacrifice even his own physical m-ganism for the attain¬ 
ment of some highmr end. 

As Dr. Martineau eloquently writes: 

" We here see the very ittipulses whioh begin as purveyors for 
fcl» body ending with a conquest over its ijuportuaities, iwtd a 
subjugation of it to nitionul, if not utmdfwh, iihus. And, the 
moment we enter the inner circle of human c.har(MiU‘ristia*(, the 
interpretation of these charactonatics as instruments for work¬ 
ing the organism utterly fails ua Who would ever think of 
referring the seuttmeat of Wmier to ite physiological use I It 
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helps the digestion nor regulates the temperature; it 
succours no weakness, it repels no foe; the labour to which it 
incites, the enthusiasm which it kindles, often detract from the 
annual perfection and consume the organic powers that serve 
it, and onlj elevate the level and widen the relations of life 
opening to it intellectual interests and possibilities unlimited in 
extent and inexhaustible in duration.... It is not physically 
that we are nobler and more complete for our libraries, or 
theatres, or ‘ Schools of Athens.’ Compassion, sympathy, attach¬ 
ment, also serve in us, no doubt, the same ends for which they 
more or less exist in other creatures. But how soon and far do 
they transcend this useful function, and claim a good upon their 
own account!... If you judged these features of humanity by a 
prospeativa instead of a retrospective measure, and asked yourself 
whither they look instead of wlhe,nne tJm/ come, could yo\i hesi¬ 
tate to say: ‘ It is for those that wo are made; tliese it is to 
which we must yoke our physical power in Inimble service, by 
which we are to rise abSve it, and pass into a life of larger 
dimensions.’ ” ^ • 

As we reflect upon considerations such as these, we 
are spontaneously le#to the conclusion, that as there is a 
striking harmony in the lower stages of the animal crea* 
tion between the animal’s appetites and instincts and its 
actual life, the same must hold good in the case of man 
also 5 and that, consequently, as in human nature there 
arise ideas and aspirations for which the limits of this 
earMy existence afford no satisfaction, the explanation 
of this apparent anomaly must be found in the belief 
that the soul’s conneotion with its present physical organ 
is not the whole, but only the preliminary stage, of that 
career in the course of which its unlimited capacities and 
aspirations will find increasing exercise and satisfaction. 

Whether or not our true self first begins to exist with 

^ A 8tudy of Rdiyion, Vol. II. p. 343. 
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our advent at physical birth we cannot say, hut we have «■ 
in consciousness clear evidence that this personality of 
ours preserves its identity amid the incessant clianges of 
our physical frame. And if it be urged by the Pantheist 
that, though we are eternal in the sense of being a phase 
of the self-existent Absolute, our individuality is finite 
and transient, and that at death the efflux from the 
Eternal Self, which appears for a short season as a per¬ 
sonal Ego, will flow back into the ultimate Unity out 
of which it arose, the Theist may well reply, that the 
rational presumption is, that personalities, characters built 
up by long years of patient loyalty to the Ideal, of self- 
surrender to Divine guidance, are infinitely too precious 
both in the view of each other and in the view of the 
Eternal to be allowed to perish. Dr. Martineau, in the 
second volume of “A Study of Eeligion,”^ translates 
from “Schleiermacher’sLife” a touching correspondence 
between Sehleiermacher and one of his pupils, a young 
widow from whom a dearly beloved husband had been 
snatched away by sudden illness. This correspondence 
vividly shows how whoUy unsatisfactory to the pure and 
loving heart is the Pantheistic doctrine of the state of 
the soul after death. 

“ I implore you,” writes the bereaved one to her old friend 
and teacher, “ I implore you, Schleier, hy all that is dear to God 
and sacred, give me, if you can, the certain assurance of finding 
and knowing him again. Tell me your inmost faith in this, 

^ P. 360. The whole of this deeply interesting correspondence, 
with Dr. Martineau’s comments thereon, is most valuable as exhibiting 
in the clearest light the intrinsic incompetence of Pantheism (be it 
the Pantheism of Sehleiermacher or that of Hegel) to respond to the 
reasonable claims-of the soul’s highest and noblest affections. 
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dear Sohleier: oh! if it fails, I am undone. Speak to my poor 
heart: tell me what you believe. You say, his soul is resolved 
back—quite melted away in the great All the old is quite gone 
by, it will never come to recognition again; oh, Schleier, this I 
cannot bear!” 

But ScHeiermaelier can only reply: 

“ How can I dissipate your doubt, dear Jette ? It is only the 
images of fancy in her hour of travail that you want me to con¬ 
firm. If he now is living in God, and you love him eternally in 
God, as you knew and loved God in him, can you think of any- 
• thing more glorious ? ” 

nothing can he more pathetic than Schleiermacher’s 
strenuous hut ineflectual efforts to bring consolation to 
this stricken heart while remaining faithful to his own 
Pantheistic principles. 

“True it is,” he says, “ that in the personal life the spirit does 
not find its essence, but only makes its apparition,—to be 
renewed, wo know not how: all here is beyond our knowledge: 
we can only imagine.” 

“Ah, then,” she thinks, “the apparition has vanished foi 
ever,—that dear personal life which is all that I know; he is 
Ilhrenfried no more: gone to God, not to be kept safe, but to be 
eternally lost in Him.” 

Most reasonable is this protest of her loving heart, 
foie, as Dr. Martineau truly says, “ Love—^knowledge— 
vrhere persons are not: can there he a greater contra¬ 
diction?”! 

^ In regard to these deeper problems of the spirit, the insight of the 
higher affections is keener than that of the intellect; and the poet is 
often a better guide than the savant or the philosopher. Hence such 
poems as Browning’s “Evelyn Hope” are not mere imaginations, but 
have in them an element of real inspiration: 
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But the douht suggests itself, Where, then, is the 
departed spirit? and where is the body whereby it is 
placed in organic ahd conscious relation with the cosmos 
and with other spirits ? Eeflection reminds us that while 
recent science makes it evident that our actual knowledge 
of the universe is but sKght and superficial, it at the same 
time suggests and renders probable the existence of far 
deeper cosmical resources of whose nature we have at pre¬ 
sent but a faint inkling. Our bodily senses do but admit 
to a perception of the outermost film of the unfathomable, 
reality. With aeuter senses, a richer world would at 
once Open before our astonished vision; and it is not at 
all improbable that there exist difiEerent aspects of reality 
from those which we now perceive, to which new senses 
of a more subtile nature may give our spirits access. 
Even the scientific imagination, though it can penetrate 
far deeper than the senses, and reach that mysterious 
all-pervading ether which altogether evades our sensible 
perception, still starts profounder questions than any that 

For God above 
Is great to grant as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love; 

I claim yon still for my own love's sake! 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

ThrongH worlds I shall traverse, not a few ; 

Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you.” 

Of a like character is that grand Threnody which the death of his 
beloved and gifted child wrung out of the heart of Emerson, in which 
occur the lines: 

“ What is excellent 
As God lives is permanent: 

Hearts are dust, hearts' loves remain ; 

Heart's love will meet thee again.” 
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it solves. The dissipation of force, and the as yet wholly 
hnrevealed secret why, in spite of that continnal dissipa¬ 
tion, a past eternity has not brought the dynamic aotivity 
of the cosmos to a standstill, suggeste a transoendent 
source of new cosmical life and energy, and warns us that 
human science is by its very nature intrinsically inca¬ 
pable of reaching an exhaustive and fundamental expo¬ 
sition of the inner life and nature of the univcr.so. And 
as to the question of a bodily investment for the liberated 
spirit, it is by no moans improbable that, as Sw(idenl)org 
thought, each soul in this present life, as its character 
forms, is fashioning its own spiritual body—a body 
cither l()V<dy witli tlu' beauty of virtue, or disfigurtKl, by 
the imprc'ss of sollisbnesB uiul vice. We nexul not go in 
imagination into remote regions of space to find our 
heaven or hell; there are depths of being innmHliutely 
around and within us which open limitless possibilitiies 
as to the “where” and “how” of the departed spirit’s 
existence. Nay, I am inoHned to think, with Kant and 
Lotze, that Space ^ itself is but the mode or symbol under 
which finite minds, by the necessity of their constitution, 
pi(;tur(! the invisible relations of metaphysical reality; and 
while this beneficent constitution of our perooptiye faculty 
is the condition of clear scientific insight and discrimina¬ 
tion, it at the Mine time gives an appcjuraiuio of isolated 
separateness to things, and hides that deeper metaphyad- 

^ If Space r$cUUy, it must be eonoeived either «ui an 

attribute of {Jod, or ii» indepeadent of God, and oo-etornal with Him. 
To both of these alternatives there appear to ma to bo formidable 
objections wbioh T am unable to surmount. In regard to Tima, on 
the other hand, I liave in the previous Lecture given my reasone far 
dissenting from Kant’s view. 
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cal connection whereby all things, in spite of their par- . 
tially independent existence, are yet on the inner side of 
their being inseparably connected with one underlying 
and undivided Unity. 

If, then, neither physics nor metaphysics are capable 
of finally closing the door of negation against the possible 
realization of our infinite spiritual aspirations and quench¬ 
less loves, does not our moral nature also furnish solid 
ground for the positive assurance that of the seeds of 
character which in virtue of our free ethical activity we 
sow in this life we shall assuredly reap the harvest either 
here or hereafter ? It is not immediately that either* sinful 
or virtuous conduct works out its inevitable retributions. ,,. 
Sin and suffering are inseparably connected, and the 
suffering is at once the expression of Divine Justice and 
of Divine Love, for only suffering heals the spiritual 
hurt which Sin has wrought. As Dr. Martineau forcibly 
puts it: : 

"Our ittoral nature cannot run through its own cycle in oiir 
experience here It announces a righteous rule which agaanM 
and again it brings to mind and will not suffer to be forgotten, 
but of which it does not secure the execution. It is a prophecy 
carrying its own credentials in an incipient foretaste of the end, 
but holding its realization in reserve; and if Death gives a J 
discharge alike to the sinner and the saint, we are warrantf’ 
saying that Conscience has told more lies than it has ever 
to their account.”^ 

Further, is it conceivable that that wonderful tl 
called Character^ which grows stronger and stronger in 

^ A Stvdy of Religion, Vol. II. p. 388. , , ' ’ 

* “ Strange to say, it is in old age, when we are told all is d( 
that the sinews of the spirit are more knit for climbing than the i 
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a good man’s life, wMch. is miglity enough, to bear up 
j^tiently under all disease and trial, wbicb no tempta¬ 
tion, however mighty, can divert from its course, and 
wTdeh grows firmer and solider as the hodg ages and grows 
weaker '—^is it conceivable, I ask, that this spiritual nature, 
whose life and growth is by no means parallel with that 
of our mere physical structure, should at the same time 
be vitffly implicated in tbe act of physical dissolution ? 
Is it conceivable that the prophet, or great social reformer, 
wh<^ personality was powerful enough to' initiate a move¬ 
ment the influence of whicb extends over many centuries, 
whose will possessed snob spiritual force that no induce¬ 
ment could make it swerve a jot from its allegiance to 
Eternal Duty and Eternal Love, should break up and be 
chemicdly dissolved and. dissipated at the stroke of an 
executioner’s axe, or because a few nails are driven into 
its physical organ and vebicle ? 

Hor can I regard it as credible that the worlc^s gpeat^f 
thinkers, artists and poets, of many of whom the genius 
was only fully recognized after they had departed this 
life, should wholly vanish from the sphere of conscious 
being, and never become aware of the sincere homage of 
admiration and love which a grateful posterity delighte 
to offer at their shrine. "We read With Joyfulness of 
^izit Q-eorge Eliot’s grand utterance: 

of tlie boij w^e in youth, and tlie inner man is renewed <iaj Tbj day 
as by an elixir of life for tbe effort age bas to make. As we gK>w 
older, ©Ten as ^% i7dMect ge^ weaker and weaker, spmiwai — 
lovej joy, peace, quietude, temperance—grow stronger 1 Ail tbe strongtb 
of tbe lingers in our spiritual life as sptritvMpower” —^jprom a 
newspaper report of a recent sermon by tbe Eev. Stopford Brooke, 

2a 
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“ 0 may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence!” 

tut how certamly and suddenly would the mighty charm 
of these noble words fade away if for the “ choir invi¬ 
sible^^ we were to read the “ choir Mwcewsctotts.” Surely 
it is because, though invisible, they are felt’ to be still 
living with God, that the thought of them is so full of 
inspiration and of poetic power. 

But in addition to man’s intellectual and moral nature, 
there is our specially spiritual or religious nature (which 
lies at the deepest heart and core of our being); and the 
spiritual consciousness of communion with, and sympathy 
from, the immanent Eternal is with, many persons the 
firmest basis for their faith iu Immortality. The mpfe 
the sense of personal relationship to God deepens, the 
more religion takes a strong and vital hold upon us, and 
we realize more fully our personal union with that Eternal 
Self, the Eather within us, out of whose living presence 
arise all pur aspirations for truth, all our ideals of per¬ 
fection, all those yearnings of divine love which raise us 
above our finite selves, the more assured and confident 
we become that ideas of death and final separation are 
wholly inapplicable to this felt spiritual relationship with 
the eternal Cause and Ground of all existence. We feel 
with Jesus, “He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.” ^ 

^ This instinctive faith, that Death cannot break the link of Love 
which unites the finite mind with the Universal Mind, is well expressed 
in the lines which Emerson, in his Essay on the Over-soul, quotes from 
Henry More, the thoughtful Platonist of the seventeenth century; 
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It is not naerfely or cMefly for his own indiTidual 
satisfaction that man hopes for and helieyes in a Here¬ 
after ; it is not from egoistic motives that many nohle 
souls cling with such tenacity to the idea of Immortality: 
it is rather because they feel that the Divinity which is 
immanent in their own consciousness would be baffled, 
confounded and disappointed, if this short life were all. 
All through the process of Evolution, Matter and Mecha¬ 
nism have appeared to be subservient to the advent of 
human self-consciousness—of a being of wise discourse, 
looking before and after,” and capable of ever-increasing 
participation in Divine Thought and Divine Love. Shall, 
then, this self-revelation of God in the human conscious¬ 
ness, to which all the earlier stages of biological deve¬ 
lopment have slowly but surely led up, suddenly and 
irrationally break off just when the finite mind has 
awakened to a clear sense of its essential relation^iip to 
the Dniversal Mind, and is standing, with yearning gaz% 
on the threshold of the infinite possibilities and hop® 
which the felt immanence of the Eternal appears to ^ 
once disclose and guarantee ? Shall the curtain of Death 
suddenly faU., and prematurely end for ever the opening 
drama of man’s spiritual career, leaving it wholy incom¬ 
prehensible why this gradual ascent in the scale of life, 
thiH emergence of capacities and afiections which tran¬ 
scend all finitu.de, should abruptly tennmate in tins sorry 

“ But souk that of his own good life partake. 

He loves as hk own self; dear as his eye 
They are to him: he’ll never them forsake : 

When they sLall die, then God himself shall die; 

They live, they live in blest eternity.” 
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fiasco, wMcli leaves matter and meelianism after all the * 
real masters of the situation,—^the lords, and not, as 
heretofore, the servants of the spirit’s higher life ? 

For myself, I cannot believe that Death, will thus 
falsify the prophetic presentiments of the Intellect, the 
Conscience and the Heart, and I will bring my treat¬ 
ment of this subject to a close with the following sober 
and forcible words by Prof. J. Fiske which give clear 
expression to my own conclusion: 

“ The more thoroughly we comprehend that process of Evolu¬ 
tion by which things have come to be what they are, the more 
we are likely to feel that to deny the everlasting persistence of 
the 'Spritual element in man is to rob the whole process of its 
meaning. It goes far towards putting us to permanent intel¬ 
lectual confusion, and I do not see that any one has as yet 
alleged. Or is ever likely to allege, a sufficient reason for our 
accepting so dire an alternative. For my own part, therefore, I 
believe in the immortahty of the soul, not in the sense in which 
I accept the demonstrable truths of science, but as a supreme 
act pf faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.”^ 

Tbe general result, then, to wMcb. tbe thougbts wbicb 
I have sought to express in these Lectures lead, is this: 
that while our felt dependence on the Absolute, and the 
rational need of the eternal creative causality of the 
Abscdute to explain, not only the existence of the infinite 
^ries of dynamic energies which make up the universe, 
hut also their organic unity, compel the mind to a belief 
in the reality of One Self-existent Ground and Cause 
for the evolving universe, it is in the progressive dis- 
wnment of the universal and authoritative ideals of 


^ Man’s Destiny, p. 115. 
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imtli, beauty and gcwdness, that tbe essential nature 
and charaoter of the immanent Clod is revealed •within 
us. "We are differentiations of His Substance, and in 
the universal elements of our higher life His Being and 
our being are at one, for^what is the Ideal in us is the 
eternally Eeal in Him. In our most exalted rational, 
ethical and spiritual experiences we immediately feel the 
presence, the sympathy, and the absolute worth and 
authority of the Divine and the Eternal. 

The raison d’itre of this eternal series of differentia¬ 
tions of God’s substance appears to be, that, when the 
fitting stage of evolution is reached, rational spirits, who 
in their higher nature share His essential life, but as indi¬ 
viduals have a delegated freedom of will, may of their own 
voluntary choice respond to the injunctions and invitations 
of the indwelling Eternal, and so enter into ever closer 
personal intimacy and co-operation with Him. Though 
in the lower stages of medhanical evolution the immanent 
energy of God compels the action of the monads of nature 
by what we call physical necessity, yet this mechanical 
character of the lowest forms of God’s self-manifestation 
in the cosmos is simply the indispensable prior condition 
of a coming superstructure of rational and moral freedom. 
.In the case of the self-conscious soul, the Eternal no 
Iwger wholly deals ■with it through necessity (»ther 
phyacal or psychical), but. appeals to it, through its 
progressive Ideals, to throw in its lot with the essential 
being and aims of the Universal Spirit of the Cosmos. 
Hence arises a felt personal relationship between the 
dependent soul and the Father within it—a relatipnship 
based on the fact that man in his higher experiences 
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attains some conscious apprehension of the Infinite, feels j 
aspirations and ajSoctions which have nothing finite in 
their nature. 

And so the faith inevitably tends to arise that God, 
who gives to man this moral fr^dom and this advancing 
insight into His Perfections, will open up for him an 
unlimited possibility of rising above the finite and the 
temporal, and of enjoying eternally in increasing raeasuro *1 
that intimacy and sympathy with to wMoh ; 

man’s life on earth is only the proitn'dcnf io stage. The < 
infinite capacities and aspirations of man, us Fourrier ' 
said, predict his destiny; and w© can well imagun- tliai^ ' 
in view of the highest good of ooufM'ious union with f 
Himself, the Eternal has been willing to wu-rifice to a j 
large extent the lower good of unvaried p»'r.minal «*««© | 

and comfort, in order that througli tho indis|M*iisabl6 | 
path of trial, tcnnpfcition, suffering and sorrow, man may r% 
at length, by his own voluntary choioo and tsffort, attjiin i 
to spiritual blessedness, to that harmonitms iutor-com- i 
munion of the human and the Divtuo, which only tho | 
freely proffered Grace of God, and tho fro© and |M»rfii8tent I 
response of the human will can ultimately rcjilis!©. I 

Permit me, in oonclusion, to say a few words on flmt ■ 
imlnediate oonsciousuess of God whioh, in my view, t« j 
^ important an element in religious faith, llclieving, j 
as I profoundly do, that all wholly satisfying ami cffco- ; 
tive religious belief arises out of the immwliato feeling i 
of God’s self-revealing prosence in our cotistsiousaess, j 
these Lectures will, in my view, have hulod of their | 
main purpose, if they have not had some slight fiavour ! 
of that •“Divine philosophy” which the pwt Milton j 
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loHiid so “ charming”; that is, if they have not helped 
toy hearers and myself to realize more vividly, and to 
believe in more nnrosorvodly, that ideal side of our being 
in which God, as it were, lends a portion of His eternal 
life to us that we may by earnest thought and action 
make it at length our very own. If they have at all 
succeeded in rendering this “eternal” aspect of our 
higher thoughts and sentiments more truly real to us, I 
doubt not they will have (‘.onduced to a firmer belief in 
God and to a clearer insight into His character. If so, 
they will also have stimulated us to so use our moral 
freedom as to rise !d)ovc the atinospliere of low personal 
desires and ambitions wbicih clouds the spiritual insight 
of the soul, and to avoid of all things tins hardening 
(til.© o«ly real Devil and Hell in the cosmos) 
which ittcapaoitetes the finer 1fibr®t of our heart and 
mind for vibrating to the throbbing of that Eternal and 
Universal Love which is the life-pulse of the univt^rse, 
whose unr(!sist(Hl influence in human souls makes the 
music of the world. 

Spiritual Love is intuitively discerned to hold the 
highest .place among the' Ideals which testify to the 
immanence of the Eternal in the H<'lf-consciouKucss of 
manj and the bright and hopeful feature in modtuii 
©IVflization is the wi<lospr(sad practical recognition of the 
supreme divinity this unifying sentiment which, in 
the view of the founder of Christianity, is Hynonymous 
^th God, The power of this deep actuating primilpbn 
is proving altogether too strong for tlio roatraining bonds 
of religious Dogmatism, and is aliattcring all theological 
creeds which refuse to expand in uceordam'o with its 
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eternal and, therefore, authoritative claims. By many 
cultured persons at the present time this destruction of 
“ orthodox ” dogmas by the expansive force of broatl 
humanitarian sympathies is supposed to involve the dis¬ 
solution of Theistic faith, and the coming rej)lac(mi(njfc 
of churches by schools of high art and by societies for 
ethical culture. But, unless I have in these Lecituros 
gone altogether astray from the truth, this very r(‘cog- 
nition of the intrinsic supremacy of Ivove among the 
springs of human action, so far from being indicative of 
the disintegration and decay of Ethical Theism, is simply 
the outward sign that the living spirit of religious faitli 
is liberating itself fiom the outworn formulas whifsh now 
so often cramp and stifle its free expression. The theo¬ 
logy which is based on external and minumlously-ut tested 
llevclation has roaclujd an apologe-tic and tott<'ring stage, 
and its downfall is evidently drawing near; but in its* 
place is uprising a theology sublime and beautiful —a 
theology which rests upou the iu<l<(stru(!tible foundutions* 
of tho felt immanence of the Eternal (Jod in man’s purest 
and noblest ideals, and on tho consoiousnoss of synjim- 
thotio response from tho indwelling Father to uU aspira¬ 
tions and efforts through which man seeks to realize in 
character and conduct that implicit divinity whie.h at 
once finks man to God and all men to ouch otlum in 
closest brotherhood. 

To this Theistic faith of tho future the prc'sent fruitful 
study of tho great religions of tho world is richly 
tributing; for as accurate scholarship and philosophia 
acumen penetrates to tho central formative priuoiplos nf 
each of these influential religions, this principle is fouiul 
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to spring from true spiritual insigM in some deeply reli¬ 
gious soul. These faiths, it is beginning to be clearly 
seen, derive their life and power from the recognizing 
and emiihasizing of some important aspect of the self¬ 
revelation of the Eternal in the rational, ethical and 
spiritual self-consciousness of man; ^ and if the Theism 

t 

^ In ilfii|tration of tins truth, it is rpry interesting and significant to 
have tlie tcsiiniony of one of the most cultured and religious minds 
among the Hindoos, nz. of Mr. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the present 
leader of the Brahtno-Somaj or universal-religion movement in India, 
who, in the course of hia Farewell Address, given on Dec. 5th, 1893, 
in the Arlington Street Church, Boaton, XJ.S.A., on his way lunno from 
tin*, Parliament of I^eligiona in Chhaigo, Bays: “I maintain that this 
Bimple ndigiou which 1 havc> tried to lay Before you has the power of 
absorbing to itself all the resourci‘H of all the great religions. Bcliciving 
in Bathing more complex, than that God is and that he is good, that he 
k near and that ho m loving; holieving in nothing more com[)lex than 
that you are my sisters, my brothers, and my friends,—I have the 
spiritual wealth of all the great religions that over flourished "Vffcal 
is tliere in Jibe enthusiasm^ and energy of Islam that I' cannot acoepti' 
What ails my liberal religion that I cannot aBsimilato that energy, 
that fidelity, that monotlieiatic influence, that obedience to the laws of 
Godi What ails me that I cannot assimilate the marvellous benevo** 
lenoe of Buddhism,—its self-conquest, its kindness to man and beast 
alike, its tolemnc.e, its equality of men and women, its poverty and 
.Biujplichy 1 What is the matter with my simple theistio principles 
that I cannot absorb the wonderful insight of the Hindu into the 
Hpiritua) ccjustitution of the universe? Why should I not learn from 
him that intnmpecjtion by which in his own soul he beholds the glori¬ 
ous manifestation of his supreme Brahma? Why should not I learn 
from him the litw of self-renunciation, of ahBolute self-forgetfulness, and 
his devotioh in life and death to the search for the glorious purposes of 
Glod and the carrying of tlmm out? Why should I not sing the swel¬ 
ling Psalms of David, which have reverberated for so matty centuries ? 
And when we think of Christ and his belovad .bather, is there anything 
that can keep me back from the love of Jesus, the Son of Man?.... A'l 
the treasures of all scriptures that toacli tlie deuliugH ui God arc 
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associated witli tlie Hame bf Jesus of Nazaretla is destined, • 
as I belieye it is, to be tbe cosmopolitan faitb in wbieb 
all religious souls will finally concur, this will be for no 
other reason than that the profound ethical and spiritual 
ess-perience of Jesus revealed to him that the essence of 
the indwelling Eternal, and, therefore, the highest ideal 
that man can seek to realize, Is syifipathetic, self-sacri- v; 

. ficing Love. ’ . ' 

And what makes the faith of .Jesus, not sitnply a phi¬ 
losophical theory, but a soul-satisfying religion, is that , 
this supreme immanent principle of Love is wjth him no 
merely abstract quality in which all good spirits share, ;, 

■ but is a living concrete reality whose actuating presence ? 
in the soul carries with it a sense of personal relationship 
between the human spirit and the Eternal of so real and 
intimate a character, that the intimacy of finite souls , 
with each other is but the finite refiex and image of this 
fundamental divine experience. It-is, indeed,; a truth i 
which every deeply-feeling and deeply-thinking mind ! 

cannot fail to recognize, that no human love is of the truly | 

spiritual and eternal sort if it does not contain, as an : 
integral factor, the sense of a still deeper relationship to 
the Eternal Self, or, as Jesus expresses it, to the Father 
within us. As the poet Lovelace says, in the graceful 
love-song from which I have before quoted, he could 
not love his sweetheart so much “loved he not honour 

■ more,” so aU true friends feel, with more or less vivid¬ 
ness, that their friendship would lack its most essential 
element, did it ndt involve a sense of deeper personal 
- .intimacy on ‘the part of each with the Absolute Beality, 

' Eternal Friend. ' ; 4 
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Wo, oxpovicnce tli© feeling of Dititt© Presence at 
Hii *f®iy k«ai ©f onr profoundost pMlosoplw linking, 
in «teh act of resolute isYotion to moral pri»n#% 
with qxjcial intensity in OTery aot of self-surrender to 
the promptings of Humanity and Love. If this Abso- 
lute Prwmeo which moots ns fece to Um in the most 
momentous of our* life’s experiences, which pours into 
our fainting wills the elixir of new life and strength, and 
into our wounded hearts the halm of a quite infinite sym- 
mthy, cannot fitly be oallod a Personal Prosouco, it is 
only becaimo this wordis too poor, and carries 
with it associations too human and too limited, to ade- 
<,»at(!ly ex-javHS this profound (Sod-censeiousnoss. But 
wo cannot spare the wor<l “personui” in this (■(mnectiou, 
f(W we have no higher term; and if we part with it, our 
description must neesds sink to n lower level. And os I 
liavc before endeavoured to show, it is (putc possible to 
retain all th<j essential and pesitive elements which tWs 
word ceimotes apart from these negative and limiting ^ 
features whicdi «ec.essurily uppintain to our finite expcn-, ; 
ewH^s, and thus to diHCi^rn in the highest forms of Immaa^^ 
personality a tnu^, though not exhaustive, revelation of ; 
ih«! nature of the Perft'ct Ih^rsonality of (iod.^ ; 

t In tl», A.Wr..« hy Mr. Mimmaakr from 
Mt«vo, tlmro m*ur« tho following striking 
Iwtwwm the prsotiallty ami tha pa^iml 

ia,r«.«»lity of (J«l, without which spiritual 
truth which k rovoalwl hy human pewumUty. 
man m ii uju.pMi thing, and that dons ^ 

IVrsomiUty fnan which th«»o HttI* ualk 
llHmiiii pflwmaHty unfohla the grwt ^ ^ 

wcHthl Uhriatianity t» without tU« eeateal pwse«*^^' ^ 
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associated witli tte name of Jesus of ISiazareth is destined, 
as I believe it is, to be tbe cosmopolitan faitb in wMcb 
all religious souls will finally concur, this will be for no 
other reason than that the profound ethical and spiritual 
experience of Jesus revealed to him that the essence of 
the indwelling Eternal, and, therefore, the highest ideal 
that man can seek to realize, Is synipathetic, self-sacri¬ 
ficing Love. ^ 

And what makes the faith of Jesus, not simply a phi¬ 
losophical theory, but a soul-satisfying religion, is that 
this supreme immanent principle of Love is with him no 


merely abstract quality in which all good spirits share, 
bat is a living concrete reality whose actuating presence 
ia the soul carries with it a sense of personal relationship 
between the human spirit and the Eternal of so real and 


intimate a character, that the intimacy of finite souls 
with each other is hut the finite reflex and image of this 
fundamental divine experience. It . is, indeed^ a truth 
which every deeply-feeling and deeply-thinking mind 
cannot fail to recognize, that no human love is of the truly 
^mtual and eternal sort if it does not contain, as an 
inte^al factor, the sense of a still deeper relationship to 
the Eternal Self, or, as Jesus expresses it, to the Father 
withm us. As the poet Lovelace says, in the graceful 
We-song from which I have before quoted, he could 
not love his sweetheart so much »loved he not honour 
more,” so aU true friends feel, with more or less vivid¬ 
ness, t^t their friendship would lack its most essential 
element, did it not involve a sense of deeper personal 
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We experience the feeling of this Divine Presence at 
the very heart of our profoundest philosophic thinking, 
in each act of resolute devotion to moral principle, and 
with special intensity in every act of self-surrender to 
the promptings of Humanity and Love. If this Abso¬ 
lute Presence which meets ns face to face in the most 
momentous- of our* life’s experiences, which pours into 
our fainting wills the elixir of now life and strength, and 
into our wounded hearts the balm of a quite infinite sym¬ 
pathy, cannot fitly bo called a Personal Presence, it is 
only because this word pmvm^ is too poor, and carries 
with it associations too human and too limited, to ade¬ 
quately express this profound (lo(l-c.<)nseiousne.s.s. But 
we cannot spare the word “personal” in this connection, 
fm: we have no higher term ; and if wo part with it, our 
description must needs sink to a lower level. And as I 
have before endeavoured to show, it is (juite. po.ssible to 
retain all the essential and positive elements which this 
word connotes apart from those negative and limiting 
features which necessarily uppcn-tain to our finite experi-.' 
encos, and thus to discern in tho liighost forms of human 
personality a tru<5, thotigh not exhaustive, revelation of 
the nature of tho I’orfoct Personality of (iod.i 


^ In the Address by Mr. Mozooindnr from which I have emoted 

fwtweei the prophet’s p.o-sonulity and the porsoimlitv of God ■ “The 

ln2" whfeh is'”"'’ "’f’rf is a 

nmnis a m o LT 7 The personality of 

Forsonalitv f ^ onahks as to reach the higher 

I oiaonahti from whidi these little units t-lmt we are have no,nr. 

nu„„ p.,„n„ I, ^ ^ "" »». 
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From tMs point of view, Eeligion and Ethics are, as 
we saw in the Seventh Lecture, most intimately asso¬ 
ciated; and ethical endeavour loses, I believe, a most 
important source of its own vitality if it dissociates itself 
from that sense of personal relationship to, and co-opera¬ 
tion with, the Soul of souls, which dissipates pessimistic 
gloom, and kindles in the heart of the social reformer 
an immortal trust and hope which no frowns of society, 
and no failures and disappointments, can wholly quench.^ 

the great' apostles who, worked oirt his wonderful teachings? It is 
these Godlike men, these incarnations of God, these embodiments of 
the Divine Personality, that have made religion to me a pei’sonal 
matter. Our sorrows are so real, our sufferings are so prying, that* 
we hasten to some personality where there is sympathy, where there 
is love for distress, blessing for misery, comfort for pain, and healing 
for disease; and these personalities, when tliey arc godly, work in tint 
■ name of the Supreme Person whoso servants and who.sc rein'estnitutivoH 
they are,” 

1 I have given further reasons for this conclusion in an Addreesi 
delivered at the opening of the Session of Manchester hfow College, 

„ October, 1892, on the question, “Are Ethics and Phcology vitally 
connected?” 



